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THE  TIMES  AND  SOCIETY 


MADAME    DE    SEVIGNE. 


BOURDALOUE. 

Bom,  1632  ;  died,  1704. 

JUDGING  from  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  who  was  a  faithful  echo  (always  varied  and 
always  agreeable)  of  the  prevailing  opinions  in 
society,  it  may  be  seen  what  an  immense  place  in 
public  opinion  Bourdaloue  filled  in  France.  When 
he  first  became  known,  the  reign  of  Louis  was  at 
its  height  of  refinement  and  pleasure ;  every  day 
witnessed  fetes  at  Versailles  or  at  St.  Germain, 
every  night  the  productions  of  Corneille,  Racine, 
and  Moliere  were  represented  at  the  theatres. 
The  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
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rapidly  advancing,  and  the  world  resounded  with 
the  glory  of  Turenne's  victories. 

In  the  midst  of  this  worldly  grandeur  and  daz- 
zling gaiety,  Bourdaloue's  severe  ministry  and  the 
gravity  of  his  eloquence  were  the  more  striking. 
Bourdaloue  preached  at  court  during  many  Lents 
and  Advents,  and  was  always  heard  with  eager- 
ness ;  whenever  he  came,  crowds  assembled  to 
hear  him.  Although  Bourdaloue  was  a  Jesuit,  he 
had  friends  and  admirers  without  number  amongst 
those  who  hated  the  Jesuits.  Boileau,  who  de- 
tested them,  saw  much  of  him ;  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne  was  his  greatest  admirer.  Her  letters  are 
full  of  his  praises,  his  sermons,  and  his  eloquence. 
She  says,  "  Pere  Bourdaloue  preached  yesterday 
at  Notre-Dame;  every  one  was  struck  with  his 
sermon ;  it  was  of  a  strength  to  make  the  courtiers 
tremble  ;  and  never  did  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
enforce  Christian  truths  so  magnificently.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  was  on  conforming  to  the 
law,  setting  before  us  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
presented  in  the  temple.  It  was  the  perfection  of 
eloquence,  and  some  parts  of  it  as  if  preached  by 
St.  Paul  himsel£" 

At  another  time,  the  sermon  makes  such  an  im- 
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pression  on  her,  that  she  writes  almost  the  whole 
of  it,  in  a  letter  to  her  daughter.  In  the  Lent  of 
1682,  she  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan  :  "  My 
head  is  full  of  the  Pere  Bourdaloue.  I  began  on 
Ash  Wednesday  to  hear  him,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  we 
have  already  had  three  admirable  sermons.  M.  de 
Lauzun  misses  none  of  them ;  he  will  learn  his 
religion,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  new  story  for 
him.  The  subject  of  the  text  was  on  the  cen- 
turion, who  said,  '  Lord,  we  are  not  worthy.' 
Upon  this  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dispo- 
sition you  must  be  in  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  that  those  who  had  the  care  of  souls  should 
never  hold  out  the  threat  of  the  profanation  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  without  inculcating  that, 
if  we  did  not  partake  of  the  sacrament,  we  should 
never  know  life  eternal ;  that  these  two  can  never 
be  separated ;  that,  if  we  are  not  living  in  sin,  we 
should  partake  of  the  sacrament ;  and  that  if  we 
are  in  sin,  St.  Augustine  says,  that  we  must  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  our  sins,  that  we  may  approach 
the  sacrament,  and  not  live  in  a  false  security 
apart  from  this  divine  mystery ;  that  that  state  was 
an  insecure  state  of  mind,  and  a  mere  mark  of  out- 
ward respect  to  religion  in  persons  of  no  prin- 
•  2 
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ciple.  All  this'  was  delivered  with  a  straight- 
forwardness, a  strength,  a  truth,  a  justness  of  re- 
mark, that  the  greatest  fault-finder  could  not  see 
anything  to  cavil  at.  M.  Arnauld  himself  would 
not  have  said  differently.  Every  one  was  in  admi- 
ration ;  but  they  said,  it  was  like  walking  on  hot 
embers  to  discourse  of  such  matters.  Not  a  word, 
however,  was  to  be  said  against  his  sermon,  from 
one  party  or  the  other." 

Bourdaloue's  pleasing  manner  had  great  power ; 
he  conformed  his  style  and  his  arguments  to  the 
rank  and  to  the  understanding  of  those  he  had  to 
advise  or  to  console.  Simple  with  the  simple, 
learned  with  the  learned,  strong  in  argument  with 
the  unbeliever,  he  always  came  out  of  all  disputes 
victorious.  He  was  admired  both  by  the  pious 
and  the  worldly,  and  by  persons  of  every  rank  hi 
society  ;  exercising  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds 
of  his  cotemporaries,  which  he  owed  as  much  to  his 
manners  and  his  morals  as  to  his  eloquence. 

The  King  preferred  Bourdaloue's  repetitions  to 
new  doctrines  and  to  new  preachers.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Bourdaloue's  flattery  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  fulsome,  as  there  are  whole  pages  in  his  works 
regularly  entitled,  "  Compliments  to  the  King;" 
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and  those  pages  are  as  strong  in  compliment  as 
others  were  severe  in  reproach.  If  Bourdaloue 
was  betrayed  into  occasional  time-serving  conduct 
towards  Louis,  it  must  be  set  down  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  courtly  atmosphere,  against  which  he 
warns  others,  and  to  the  universal  enthusiasm  and 
admiration  for  that  monarch,  until  old  age  and 
bigotry,  and  military  disgraces,  had  altered  the 
tone  of  those  around  him.  But  Bourdaloue's  in- 
dependence of  speech  was  in  general  exemplary. 
As  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  he  thundered  his 
anathemas,  "frappant  comme  un  sourd — disant 
des  verites  a  bride  abattue — parlant  a  tort  et  a 
travers  centre  1'adultere — sauve  qui  peut,  il  va 
toujours  son  chemin." 

"  '  Silence,  done !'  cried  out  Le  grand  Conde, 
one  of  Bourdaloue's  greatest  admirers,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  church,  where  crowds  were  as- 
sembled to  hear  him ;  '  Silence,  done  !  1'ennemi 
est  en  presence.' " 

Bourdaloue  openly  reproached  persons  in  the 
King's  presence  for  the  very  conduct  pursued  by 
the  King  himself;  and  in  private  he  was  urgent 
with  him  as  to  a  change  in  his  conduct.  When 
Louis,  yielding  to  his  remonstrances,  told  Bour- 
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daloue  that  he  had  sent  Madame  de  Montespan  to 
Clagny,  and  said  to  him,  "  Mon  pere,  vous 
devez  etre  content  de  moi;  elle  est  a  Clagny." 
Bourdaloue  answered,  "  Oui,  sire ;  mais  Dieu 
serait  plus  satisfait  si  Clagny  etait  a  soixante-dix 
lieues  de  Versailles." 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Bourda- 
loue treated  the  King  and  the  courtiers  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  flatter ;  and  these  extracts  from 
his  sermons  preached  at  court,  will  also  serve  to 
shew  that  the  corrupt  and  dissipated  of  man  and 
woman  kind  will  always  be  the  same  in  all  cen- 
turies ;  that  some  of  the  sins  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  that  the  base  and  perfidious 
are  alike  all  over  the  world.  But  before  reading 
these  extracts,  it  must  be  understood,  that  the  word 
"  Court"  is  taken  in  a  larger  and  more  extended 
signification  than  belongs  to  it  in  modern  times. 
"  Court,"  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  meant  the 
seat  of  politics  and  fashion,  and  the  spot  that  gave 
the  law  and  sanction  to  all  new  ideas.  Courtiers 
meant  not  only  seekers  of  places  and  pensions,  but 
all  the  young  and  dissipated  nobility  who  crowded 
the  King's  antechambers;  what,  in  the  present 
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day,  would  be  called  the  world  of  political  life  and 
the  world  of  fashion, — the  world  that  would  attend 
a  birthday  or  a  ball. 

"  The  Court  is  the  seat  of  political  life,  but  of  the 
most  selfish  politics — that  of  advancing  yourself 
and  making  your  fortune  ;  and  the  only  care  of  each 
person  is,  how  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  keep 
himself  above  others,  at  the  expense  of  every  other 
consideration.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  persons 
about  a  court!  (gens  de  cour) — persons  without 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  most  beautiful  and 
specious  demonstrations  to  the  contrary ;  persons 
on  their  guard,  reserved  to  each  other,  always  on 
the  defensive,  —  because,  judgifig'of  others'  by 
themselves,  they  are  aware  that  at  court  there  is 
always  an  attack  to  be  feared  or  one  to  repel.  At 
court  are  to  be  met  with  occasionally  many  un- 
common and  virtuous  characters,  some  of  them 
distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  religious  lives 
and  opinions.  The  anxiety  evinced  to  know  these 
persons  is  not  from  any  wish  to  hear  or  to  admire 
them,  but  to  censure  any  foibles  that  can  be  dis- 
covered in  them,  so  as  to  take  away  the  public 
esteem  in  which  these  characters  are  held.  That 
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is  the  object  of  the  malignant  curiosity  which  be- 
longs to  persons  about  court. 

"  It  is  at  court  that  all  passions  are  stronger 
than  elsewhere,  that  desires  are  more  ardent,  selfish 
motives  more  vigorously  followed  up,  and  where  is 
to  be  found  the  infallible  consequence  connected 
with  passions, — a  universal  blindness  as  to  what 
their  own  conduct  will  bring  upon  them.  Even 
the  most  enlightened  no  longer  see  their  way  in 
the  path  of  life.  It  is  at  court  that  the  divinity, 
Fortune,  exercises  an  absolute  power  over  the 
minds  and  concerns  of  men  ;  it  is  at  court  that  the 
wish  to  rise,  the  wish  to  outstrip  others  in  a  race 
of  ambition,  the  wish  to  make  yourself  pleasing 
or  agreeable,  form  characters  that,  under  other 
circumstances  and  in  other  places,  would  pass  for 
monsters  of  iniquity  and  crime. 

"  Here  all  is  authorized  by  custom,  and  habit 
has  assumed  not  only  the  rights  of  possession  but 
of  proscription  also.  Those  who  pass  their  lives  at 
court,  without  any  reason  for  doing  so  except  that 
of  habit,  are  especially  full  of  its  errors.  However 
good  the  moral  character  may  have  been  origi- 
ginally,  they  become  accustomed  to  scenes  of  vice  ; 
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in  breathing  the  very  air  of  court,  and  hearing  the 
language  that  is  spoken  around  them,  they  retain 
no  longer  that  horror  of  evil  which  they  formerly 
possessed ;  and  after  having  blamed  others,  and  a 
thousand  times  condemned  others,  they  end  at 
last  by  looking  on  vice  with  a  less  severe  eye  ;  they 
suffer  it,  excuse  it,  and  make  to  themselves  new 
consciences,  suited  to  what  is  going  on  around 
them ;  and  so,  from  invisible  progression — from 
being  a  Christian  in  word  and  deed — they  become 
worldly  in  character,  and  finally  pagan  in  practice 
and  precept.  It  seems  that  persons  about  court 
assume  to  themselves  another  code  of  morals  than 
that  intended  for  the  rest  of  mankind ;  that  the 
courtier  has  a  patent  for  making  to  himself  a  con- 
science to  suit  his  life,  different  in  species  and 
quality  from  that  used  by  other  men." 

Bourdaloue  occasionally  gave  the  courtiers  les- 
sons more  in  the  style  of  La  Bruyere  than  like  a 
discourse  from  the  pulpit : — "  Calumny  or  scandal 
(la  medisance)  is  like  the  hailstorm,  which  destroys 
in  one  night  twenty  years'  labour.  It  is  regarded 
as  barbarous,  even  in  war,  to  ravage  a  fine  and 
flourishing  country  ;  how  much  more  so  is  it,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  to  ruin  a  fair  and  prosperous  repu- 
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tation  !  But  in  conversation,  all  grave  or  reason- 
able subjects  carry  distaste  with  them ;  serious  dis- 
course flags,  and  all  languishes  without  that  helper 
and  seasoner  of  conversation.  If  the  spirits  of  the 
company  are  to  be  raised,  and  gaiety  is  to  be  restored 
to  society,  you  must  laugh  at  your  neighbour,  and 
he  must  be  shewn  up,  (donne  en  spectacle;)  and 
then,  if  all  that  passes  in  his  private  life  and  his 
home  circle  is  placed  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  if 
with  satirical  talent  the  news  of  the  day  is  added, 
every  one  awakens  as  if  from  sleep ;  the  attention 
is  roused,  and  the  most  indifferent  member  of  so- 
ciety loses  not  one  word  of  what  is  said." 

When  it  is  considered  of  whom  and  of  what  the 
congregation  were  composed  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  the  courage  of  the  preacher  must  have 
been  extreme ;  for,  in  fact,  Bourdaloue's  discourses 
were  anathemas  more  refined  in  terms  and  lan- 
guage, but  not  less  severe,  than  those  preached  by 
John  Knox  and  his  presbyterian  brethren  to  their 
unfortunate  sovereigns,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
Charles  I.  It  does  not  seem  that  Louis  ever  inter- 
fered on  these  occasions,  further  than  to  protect 
the  preacher  from  the  courtiers'  remarks,  or  that  the 
King  ever  made  any  use  of  pulpit  eloquence  in 
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France,  as  Queen  Elizabeth  had  often  done  a  cen- 
tury before  in  England.  That  Queen  often  gave 
her  opinion  through  the  medium  of  the  preachers, 
which  she  called  "  tuning  the  pulpits,"  when  any 
violent  stretch  of  her  authority  was  about  to  ap- 
pear. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  persons  of  rank,  in  the 
times  of  Louis  XIV.,  however  bad  their  moral 
conduct  might  be,  went  to  mass  and  sermon ; 
whereas  those  much  demoralized  in  modern  times 
generally  absent  themselves,  either  from  unconcern 
as  to  another  world,  or  from  the  dread  of  hearing 
disagreeable  truths  as  to  the  present  world.  That 
this  was  not  the  case  in  France,  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne's  letters  alone  would  prove;  and  that  the 
men  and  women  courtiers  attended  mass,  either 
from  their  situations  about  court,  or  to  worship 
the  King, — not  God  Almighty, — or  from  occa- 
sional feelings  of  religion  and  repentance.  Thus 
they  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  preacher  to  sound 
their  consciences  ;  and  that  they  were  not  spared 
is  pretty  evident.  Moreover,  sermons  were  in  ge- 
neral delivered  in  addressing  the  persons  present, 
and  not  with  the  French  politeness  of  speaking  in 
the  third  person. 
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Fenelon  related  to  Marshal  Maubourg,  who  was 
at  Cambray  during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  that 
he  was  once  apostrophised  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
chapel  at  Versailles,  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
and  of  the  whole  court,  by  Pere  Seraphin,  a  cele- 
brated preacher.  Fenelon  was  fast  asleep ;  Pere 
Seraphin  broke  off  in  his  discourse,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice,  "  Awaken  that  sleeping  Abbe 
there,  who  comes  to  church,  perhaps,  only  to  pay 
court  to  his  Majesty !"  Louis,  the  whole  court, 
and  even  Fenelon  himself,  could  not  help  smiling 
at  this  rough  address  from  the  pulpit. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  states  that  the  King  had 
received  a  letter,  to  complain  of  the  talking,  noise, 
and  laughter  made  by  the  prelates  and  priests 
during  mass  in  the  King's  chapel.  A  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Locke's  journal,  who  travelled  in  France 
and  Italy  about  the  period  alluded  to,  will  shew 
with  how  little  reverence  prayer  or  the  cere- 
monials of  worship  were  regarded.  Both  in  Italy 
and  in  England,  free-thinking  was  making  rapid 
progress,  but  as  yet  had  not  shewn  itself  in  France. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Bordage,  a  Frenchman,  who 
married  a  niece  of  Turenne's,  was  at  mass  at  Rome, 
when  the  Pope  was  present,  and  not  above  a  yard 
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or  two  from  him,  when  a  cardinal  just  beside  the 
Pope  asked  M.  de  Bordage,  after  the  elevation  of 
the  host,  "  Che  dice  vostra  signoria  di  tutta  questa 
fanfantaria  ?" 

This  was  in  Italy;  but  at  Montpelier,  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  Journal  mentions : — 

"  Feb.  7,  1676.  The  States  go  every  morning 
to  mass  to  Notre  Dame.  You  cannot  hear  a  word. 
The  cardinals  and  bishops  on  the  right  hand,  the 
lay-barons  to  the  left.  The  cardinal  repeated 
part  of  the  offices  with  an  unconcerned  look,  talk- 
ing every  now  and  then,  and  laughing  with  the 
bishop  next  him." 

"  Dec.  23,  1678,  Paris.  At  the  levee  which  I 
saw  this  morning  at  St.  Germain,  the  King's  de- 
votion is  very  exemplary ;  as  soon  as  he  is  dressed, 
he  goes  to  his  bed-side,  where  he  kneels  down  to 
his  prayers,  several  priests  kneeling  by  him,  in 
which  posture  he  continues  for  a  pretty  while,  not 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  and  buzz  of  the  rest 
of  the  chamber,  which  is  full  of  people,  standing 
and  talking  one  to  another."* 

Bourdaloue  preached  both  against  things  and 

*  Lord  King's  Life  of  Locke. 
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persons.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  Je  m'en  vais 
en  Bourdaloue.  They  say  that  he  has  now  taken 
to  describe  people  in  the  pulpit,  and  that,  the  other 
day,  he  made  the  retirement  of  Treville  into  three 
divisions,  in  which  the  name  only  was  wanting. 
With  all  this,  his  preaching  is  finer  than  ever,  and 
it  is  allowed  that  no  one  has  ever  preached  like 
him." 

When  Moliere's  play  of  Tartuffe  came  out,  reli- 
gious persons  were  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  the 
piece ;  and  the  hypocrites  were  struck  with  terror. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  play  of  Tartuffe  lowered 
the  cause  of  religion  as  much  as  the  Maxims  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  lowered  the  cause  of  virtue. 
Bourdaloue  preached  against  the  play,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.  The 
argument  that  Bourdaloue  used  was,  that  raillery 
brought  on  the  stage  against  hypocrites  affected 
the  virtuous  as  well  as  the  hypocrite,  and  caused 
malignant  interpretations  to  be  placed  upon  real 
piety.  But  Bourdaloue  was  led  by  mistaken  zeal 
to  this  conclusion.  As  the  power  of  ridicule  is 
immense,  and  becomes  sinful  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree when  misapplied,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
a  question  which  arises  daily,  is  daily  discussed,  and 
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is  one  of  every-day  importance.  According  to 
Bourdaloue's  argument,  no  ridicule  can  be  laughed 
at  without  a  virtue  being  sacrificed  along  with  it. 
But  there  is  no  warrant  in  scripture  to  spare  the 
hypocrite ;  no  crime  is  there  denounced  as  more 
odious  than  that  of  the  hypocrites  who  possessed 
themselves  of  the  goods  of  orphans,  in  shewing 
exterior  forms  of  godliness;  and  the  various 
parables  in  scripture  demonstrate  that  hypocritical 
pride  should  not  have  its  reward,  but  its  punish- 
ment. When  the  hypocrites  appeared  unto  men 
to  fast,  verily  they  have  their  reward.  The  object 
of  ridicule  should  be  to  elevate  virtue  as  much  as 
to  lower  those  disguised  characters  that  wear  its 
semblance ;  but  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  scruples 
of  a  tender  conscience,  in  earnest  in  its  feelings,  is 
a  sin  of  a  different  nature,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
too  severely  spoken  of  or  reprehended. 

The  opinion  of  so  fair  a  judge  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  may  be  given  on  this  subject :  "  Ridicule  is, 
we  allow,  a  hazardous  weapon,  to  be  used  with 
caution ;  yet  when  employed  with  a  good  faith  and 
honest  purpose,  it  is  the  most  formidable  and 
effectual  which  can  be  directed  against  a  crime, 
equally  odious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  dangerous 
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to  human  society.  It  is,  we  think,  in  the  allego- 
rical romance  of  Spenser,  that  a  champion  is  intro- 
duced, bending,  with  awe  and  reluctance,  his 
lance  against  an  opponent  covered  by  the  red-cross 
shield.  But  when  that  sign  is  found  to  disguise 
an  impostor  and  a  felon,  the  true  knight  does  not 
permit  him  for  an  instant  to  enjoy  its  protection. 
There  is  much  less  danger  of  religion  being  dis- 
credited by  the  discovery  and  exposure  of  devoted 
and  self-seeking  hypocrisy  than  in  permitting  that 
vice  to  lurk,  like  a  concealed  and  consuming  canker, 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  undetected.  To  assert 
that  the  practice  of  exterior  observances  is  to  pre- 
serve the  hypocrite  from  exposure,  because  it  may 
occasion  a  scrupulous  inquisition  into  the  conduct 
of  the  really  conscientious,  is  saying,  that  we  ought 
to  receive  a  false  coinage  because  it  is  an  imitation 
of  that  which  is  true,  or  that  the  profession  of  re- 
ligion ought  to  serve,  like  the  churches  in  popish 
countries,  as  an  asylum  for  all  that  is  vicious  and 
criminal  in  society."* 

Bourdaloue  both  lived  and  died  respected  by  all 
sects  and  parties  in  religion.     During  the  latter 

*  Prose  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  xvii. 
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years  of  his  life  he  dedicated  the  powers  of  his 
eloquence  to  promoting  objects  of  charity,  and  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  hospitals  and 
prisons. 

Bourdaloue  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  over 
every  year  the  same  books,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  only  way  of  acquiring  solid  instruction. 
These  books  were  Cicero,  Saint  Paul,  and  Saint 
Chrysostom,  and  in  them  he  found  the  sources  of 
his  eloquence.  He  has  been  compared  to  Mas- 
sillon.  Bourdaloue  raised  his  eloquence  to  the 
truths  of  the  religion  he  laboured  for ;  Massillon 
conformed  himself  to  the  weakness  of  those  to 
whom  he  preached  the  gospel.  Bourdaloue  enlight- 
ened and  strengthened  the  mind  of  the  Catholic  in 
the  Christian  faith,  by  all  that  is  highest  in  con- 
ception and  strongest  in  support ;  Massillon  drew 
the  sinner  and  the  worldly-minded  to  repentance 
by  instilling  the  calm  and  repose  of  a  clear  con- 
science and  of  a  religious  life. 
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CHARLES   LE   TELLIER,   ARCHBISHOP 
OF  RHEIMS. 

Born,  1642;  died,  1710. 

ALL  the  prelates  of  France  were  not  Bour- 
daloues  in  eloquence  and  Mascarons  in  learning. 
Some  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities 
of  the  church  were  distinguished  for  their  vio- 
lence and  rapacity,  and  for  the  ferocity  and  coarse- 
ness of  their  manners.  M.  de  Sevigne,  the  son  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  writes  to  M.  de  Pomponne, 
in  1697,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Giles  de 
Beauveau,  Bishop  of  Nantes ;  this  worthy  digni- 
tary of  the  church  having  challenged  M.  de  Se- 
vigne to  single  combat,  with  all  forms  and  cere, 
monies.  To  this  account,  M.  de  Sevigne  adds, 
that  the  Bishop  appeared  one  day  in  the  market- 
place at  Nantes,  sword  in  hand,  and  swearing  with 
many  oaths,  against  his  servant,  with  whom  he 
had  had  some  dispute. 

Such  contrasts  did  the  catholic  church  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  afford  in  the  conduct  of 
its  prelates  during  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
France  ;  and  the  remains  of  the  warlike  spirit  of 
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the  Cardinals  de  Richelieu  and  de  Retz  still  oc- 
casionally shewed  itself  from  under  the  "  soudane 
rouge"  and  the  purple  robes. 

A  love  of  good  living  distinguished  some  of  the 
leading  prelates  more  than  anything  else.  The 
Cardinal  de  Bouillon's  cooks  were  the  best  in 
France,  and  his  dinners  and  suppers  the  most 
recherche.  La  Vieuville,  Bishop  of  Rhennes,  was 
not  so  refined  in  his  taste  as  a  "gastronome." 
Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  us,  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  marking  the  places  for  his  devotional  ex- 
ercises in  his  breviary,  or  prayer-book,  with  slices 
of  ham. 

Charles  le  Tellier,  the  brother  of  Louvois,  was  a 
violent,  turbulent  prelate,  having  little  of  an  arch- 
bishop about  him,  but  learned  withal.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  collected  in  Italy,  England, 
and  Holland,  a  fine  library  of  50,000  volumes; 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve.  His  character  much  resembled  a  cele- 
brated portrait  of  him  by  Mignard,  in  which 
he  is  represented  seated  in  his  library  amongst 
pondrous  volumes,  swelled  by  pride  and  bloated 
with  good  living. 

When  Fenelon  was  made  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
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bray,  he  relinquished  his  other  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments with  a  disinterestedness  that  astonished 
the  King,  and  indisposed  many  against  him  who 
were  not  inclined  to  do  the  same.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  much  displeased  at  a  con- 
duct he  did  not  mean  to  imitate,  said  to  him, 
"  Monseigneur,  vous  nous  perdez."  Le  Tellier 
was  in  the  habit  of  driving  along  at  a  tremendous 
pace  in  his  carnage  and  six,  with  outriders.  One 
day  they  ran  over  a  poor  man  on  horseback, 
who,  however,  got  up  and  made  his  escape.  When 
the  Archbishop  was  telling  the  story,  he  said, 
"  Si  j'avois  tenu  ce  maraud-la,  je  lui  aurois 
rompu  les  bras,  et  coupe  les  oreilles."  When 
visiting  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne,  before  going  to  his  diocese,  Madame  de 
Coulanges  said  to  him,  "  Quelle  folie,  d'aller  a 
Rheims !  et  qu'allez  vous  faire  la  ?  vous  vous  en- 
nuierez  comme  un  chien.  Demeurez  ici ;  nous 
nous  prominerons."  This  discourse  held  to  an 
Archbishop,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne,  "  made  us 
laugh.  We  found  it  in  no  ways  canonical,  and  we 
could  understand  that  if  some  ladies  held  it  to 
some  prelates,  <  elles  ne  perdroient  peut-etre  pas 
leurs  paroles.' " 
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All  the  prelates  of  France  looked  up  to  Bossuet. 
One  day  some  of  the  young  almoners  of  the  court 
were  speaking  of  his  character  and  works  in  a  way 
to  throw  a  ridicule  on  them,  with  a  lightness 
peculiar  to  young  Frenchmen,  when  the  Arch- 
bishop turned  round  upon  them,  and  said,  "  Taisez- 
vous ;  respectez  votre  maitre  et  le  notre." 


PERE    LA    RUE, 

Born,  1643;  died,  1725. 

PERE  LA  RUE  first  signalized  himself  in  a  Latin 
poem  on  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV.  Corneille 
put  it  into  French  verse,  and  presented  it  to  the 
King,  praising  the  author.  La  Rue  wished  to  go 
as  missionary  to  Canada,  but  he  was  told  that  he 
would  be  of  more  use  in  France.  He  preached 
with  success  in  the  provinces  and  at  court,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  great  reverses  which  succeeded 
to  forty  years  of  victory.  Pere  La  Rue  was 
altogether  the  best  preacher  of  his  day :  his  vivid 
imagination  took  fire  in  the  heat  of  declamation, 
in  a  manner  that  could  never  be  imparted  to 
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a  written  discourse.  But  notwithstanding  this 
gift  of  eloquence,  which  was  a  great  advantage, 
according  to  the  mode  of  delivery  in  France,  both 
La  Rue  and  Massillon  were  of  opinion,  that 
preachers  should  not  be  required  to  get  their 
sermons  by  heart,  as  it  occasions  a  considerable 
loss  of  time,  and  that  it  is  better  to  read  a  sermon 
from  the  pulpit,  as  the  custom  is  in  England.  In 
this  is  explained  the  great  advantage  that  the 
French  preachers  had  over  the  English  divines:  they 
were  equally  men  of  learning,  but  in  France  they 
were  as  much  in  the  habit  of  declamation  as  our 
greatest  political  orators ;  and  none  but  those  thus 
gifted  ever  acquired  any  great  reputation.  It  was 
La  Rue's  opinion,  that  reading  a  sermon  would 
not  be  prejudicial  to  eloquence ;  that  the  orator 
would  be  at  his  ease,  and  the  people  with  difficulty 
forgive  an  absence  of  memory. 

La  Rue  was  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  often  left  the  court  for  the  cloister, 
to  preserve  his  mind  calm  and  undisturbed.  He 
preached  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  of  their  child — all  three 
cut  off  by  death  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  very 
steps  of  a  throne  to  which  they  would  have  done 
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such  honour.  The  father,  mother,  and  child,  were 
all  placed  in  the  same  coffin,  and  buried  at  the 
same  time.  La  Rue  saw  tears  shed  abundantly 
at  that  funeral,  and  to  this  day  the  sermon  cannot 
be  read  without  emotion,  particularly  at  the  con- 
cluding passage.  Not  less  fine  are  a  sermon  on 
the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Bouffleurs,  one  on 
public  calamity,  and  one  on  the  dying  sinner. 

The  Pere  La  Rue  was  a  Jesuit ;  both  he  and 
Bourdaloue  often  preached  at  Paris,  at  La  Maison 
des  Jesuites.  He  composed  some  Latin  tragedies, 
and  all  through  his  life  was  fond  of  dramatic 
poetry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  piece 
of  Andrienne,  represented  in  1703.  Colle  re- 
touched this  piece,  and  it  passed  for  Baron's ;  but 
it  is  written  more  as  an  observer  would  write  than 
an  actor,  and  it  is  not  in  Baron's  style. 


PERE    LA    CHAISE, 

Born,  1624;  died,  1709. 

PERE  LA  CHAISE  was  the  confessor  of  Louis 
XIV.  He  was  a  Jesuit,  and  was  found  deeply 
implicated  on  all  occasions  in  court  intrigues  and 
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quarrels  ;  in  those  between  Madame  de  Montespan 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  between  Madame  de 
Maintenon  and  the  King ;  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists ;  between 
Bossuet  and  Fenelon;  in  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1686  ;*  and  in  the  marriage  of 
the  King  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  1684. 
Whatever  opinion  he  gave,  he  always  made  enemies, 
and  often  on  both  sides.  It  was  by  the  advice  of 
Pere  La  Chaise  that  Louis  XIV.  married  Madame 
de  Maintenon ;  and  he  was  charged  by  the  King 
to  make  the  widow  of  Scarron  consent  to  a  private 
marriage.  It  is  likely  that  she  never  forgave  the 
confessor  for  his  want  of  zeal  in  not  urging  a 
public  marriage,  for  she  abuses  him  often, — some- 
times for  possessing  neither  influence  nor  common 
sense ;  sometimes  for  doing  mischief  to  Bossuet ; 
at  another  time  for  praising  the  generosity  and 
disinterestedness  of  Fenelon. 


*  Amongst  other  accounts  of  that  persecution,  is  the  follow- 
ing :— "  I  read  a  letter  last  night  from  my  sister  at  Paris  (the 
Countess  of  Northumberland).  She  writes  as  every  one  who 
has  humane  affections  must,  and  says,  that  of  1,800,000,  there 
is  not  more  than  10,000  (Protestants)  esteemed  to  be  left  in 
France ;  and  they,  I  guess,  will  soon  be  converted  by  the  dra- 
goons, or  perish." — Lady  Russell's  Letters. 
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Pere  la  Chaise  had  honour  and  probity ;  he  was 
modest,  respectful,  and  obliging  in  his  manners ; 
but  Saint  Simon  affirms  that  he  was  very  Jesuitical. 
His  infirmities  and  old  age  made  him  wish  for 
repose,  but  the  King  would  not  hear  of  his  retiring, 
and  caused  him  to  dispatch  the  routine  of  affairs 
long  after  he  had  lost  both  memory  and  judgment. 

Louis  built  a  country  house,  called  Mont-Louis, 
for  his  confessor,  having  a  property  round  it  now 
known  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  Pere  la  Chaise ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  vicissitude  in  the  tide  of  human 
affairs,  that  the  house  and  gardens  where  the  most 
intriguing  and  ambitious  of  the  court  used  to  go  to 
flatter  a  Jesuit,  who  did  not  object  to  be  made  the 
object  of  their  importunity,  should  be  now  a  spot 
consecrated  to  mourning  and  to  death. 


PERE    LE    TELLIER. 

Born,  1643;  died,  1719. 

As  Pere  la  Chaise  had  worked  conjointly  with 
Louvois  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  so  did  Pere  le  Tel- 
lier  with  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Cardinal 

VOL.  n.  c 
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de  Noailles,  for  the  destruction  of  Port-Royal  and 
the  Jansenists.  The  weak  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
consented  to  this  work  of  iniquity,  for  which  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  regrets  and 
repentance. 

Pere  le  Tellier  succeeded  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  in 
1709,  in  the  direction  of  the  king's  conscience. 
The  Catholic  religion  was  a  matter  of  state  with 
Louis  XIV.  Le  Tellier  was  with  him  when  he 
died ;  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  various  memoirs 
that,  when  the  confessor  stood  beside  the  bed  of 
the  dying  monarch,  Louis  said  to  him,  "  Je  vous 
rends  responsable  devant  Dieu,  mon  pere,  de 
toutes  les  violences  que  vous  m'avez  ordonnees !" 


DUKE  DE  MONTAUSIER. 

Born,  1610;  died,  1690. 

DUCHESS  DE  MONTAUSIER. 

Born,  1607;  died,  1671. 

CHARLES  DE  SAINT-MAUHE,  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier,  was  of  an  ancient  family  of  Tourraine.  He 
was  born  in  1610,  and  distinguished  himself  early 
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in  military  life  ;  at  eight-and-twenty  he  was  made 
Marechal-de-camp,  and  afterwards  Governor  of 
Alsace.  He  abjured  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  married  Julie 
d'Angenes  de  Rambouillet,  the  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Angenes  and  Vivonne.  Mademoiselle 
de  Rambouillet  was  a  beauty,  and  a  distinguished 
person  in  all  ways.  She  early  imbibed,  in  her 
mother's  house,  a  taste  for  learning  and  witty  con- 
versation, and  was  known  in  the  society  by  the 
name  of  T incomparable  Artemice.  The  very  name, 
however,  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  now  only 
recals  pretensions  that  Moliere's  plays  have  turned 
into  ridicule. 

In  1631,  the  plague  was  at  Paris,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  very  Louvre.  One  of  the  brothers 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Rambouillet  was  taken  ill,  and 
she  shut  herself  up  with  him,  and  nursed  him, 
during  nine  days.  The  Marquis  de  Salles,  after- 
wards Duke  de  Montausier,  made  proposals  for  her 
hand,  but  she  did  not  marry  him  till  twelve  years 
afterwards.  When  she  became  Duchess  de  Mon- 
tausier she  was  made  Gouvernante  des  Enfans  de 
France,  and  afterwards  her  husband  took  charge  of 
the  Dauphin. 

c2 
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Some  years  before  her  marriage,  the  poets  of 
the  society  had  composed,  in  concert  with  the 
painter,  Robert,  the  famous  "  Guirlande  de  Julie." 
Montausier  gave  it  to  Mademoiselle  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  and  this  gallantry  was  universally  ad- 
mired. The  painting,  however,  was  but  indif- 
ferent, and  the  verses  also.  The  best  lines  are  by 
Desmaret  de  Saint-Sortier : 

"  I.A    VIOLETTE. 

"  Frauche  d'ambition,  je  me  cache  sous  1'herbe, 
Modeste  en  ma  coleur,  modesteen  mon  sejour; 
Mais  si  sur  votre  front  je  me  puis  voir  un  jour, 
La  plus  humble  des  fleurs  sera  la  plus  superbe." 

The  Duchess  kept  this  "  gage  d'amour"  of  her 
husband's  always  with  her.  He  was  the  author  of 
sixteen  of  the  madrigals  in  it.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess,  their  daughter,  the  Du- 
chess de  Crussol-d'Uzes,  became  possessor  of  the 
"  Guirlande  de  Julie,"  and  it  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  de  la  Valliere. 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the 
Duke  de  Montausier  became  Governor  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  during  the  plague  which  raged  there, 
he  exposed  himself  so  much,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  family,  that  Louis  sent  for  him 
to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  during  that  time  of 
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public  calamity.  In  1668,  the  Duke  became  Go- 
vernor to  the  Dauphin.  It  was  a  choice  that  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  During  his  long  life,  Mon- 
tausier  made  to  himself  principles  from  which  he 
never  swerved.  Placed  in  a  perilous  situation  in 
the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  speak  the  exact  truth ;  but  by  this  love  of  truth 
he  made  many  enemies.  He  was  asked  what 
right  he  had  to  pass  censure  on  the  King  and  on 
those  who  surrounded  him  ?  He  answered,  "  My 
ancestors  have  always  been  faithful  servants  of  the 
monarch  they  served,  and  never  were  his  flatterers ; 
the  liberty  to  which  I  claim  a  right  is  the  acquired 
possession  of  my  family,  and  the  truth  is  come  to 
me  from  father  to  son  as  my  inheritance." 

Sometimes  Montausier  resisted  the  King's 
wishes ;  and  once  Louis  said  to  him,  "  I  like  what 
you  say,  for  I  know  what  a  heart  yours  is  ?"  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  who  tells  this  story,  says,  "  You 
know  that  the  Duke  possesses  every  virtue ;  his  is 
a  sincerity  and  a  straightforwardness  worthy  of 
the  knight- errants  of  old  times." 

Bossuet  and  Huet  were  associated  with  the  Duke 
in  the  education  of  the  Dauphin ;  but  with  all  the 
care  and  pains  bestowed  on  his  education,  nature 
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would  not  allow  of  this  prince  becoming  a  great  man. 
He  was  born  with  a  proud  and  susceptible  temper, 
and  when  he  was  offended  he  flew  into  a  passion. 
One  day  he  imagined  that  he  had  been  struck  by  his 
governor,  in  a  discussion  they  had  had,  and  with 
great  vehemence  he  called  for  his  pistols.  "  Bring 
them  to  Monseigneur,"  said  the  Duke,  coolly; 
and  giving  them  to  his  pupil,  he  said,  "  now  let 
us  see  what  you  will  do  with  them."  At  these 
words  the  Dauphin  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
his  governor.  At  another  time  the  Dauphin  was 
shooting  at  a  mark,  and  had  missed  his  aim ;  a 
young  courtier,  his  companion,  and  known  to  be 
an  expert  shot,  fired,  but  at  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  mark — "  Ah  !  little  wretch !"  said  Mon- 
tausier,  "  you  ought  to  be  strangled." 

At  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin,  Montausier 
hoped  to  be  at  liberty,  but  Louis  XIV.  insisted  on 
his  keeping  his  authority,  with  the  title  of  "  Pre- 
miere Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre."  In  1682,  he 
obtained  permission  to  retire  from  court ;  and,  in 
taking  leave  of  his  pupil,  he  said  to  him,  "  Monseig- 
neur, si  vous  etes  honnete  homme,  vous  m'aimerez ; 
si  vous  ne  Petes  pas,  vous  me  hairez,  et  je  m'en 
consolerez."  When  he  wrote  to  the  Dauphin,  in 
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1688,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  make  you  any  compliment 
on  the  taking  of  Philisbourg ;  you  had  a  fine  army 
and  Vauban.*  I  do  not  make  you  any  compli- 
ment on  your  bravery,  because  it  is  an  hereditary 
virtue  in  your  race ;  but  I  compliment  you  on 
being  liberal,  good,  and  understanding  and  re- 
compensing the  services  of  others." 

The  Duke  de  Montausier  terminated  his  honour- 
able and  virtuous  career  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
Massillon,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  preached 
at  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  speaks  thus  of  his 
governor : — "  A  man  of  austere  and  great  virtue, 
of  a  probity  soaring  above  our  idea  of  mortality ; 
of  a  truth  not  to  be  found  in  courts ;  a  philosopher 
without  ostentation,  a  Christian  without  weaknesses, 
a  courtier  without  bad  passions.  .  .  .  The  enemy 
of  vice,  the  friend  and  protector  of  merit,  the  pro- 
moter of  the  nation's  glory,  the  censor  of  public 

*  Sebastian  le  Prestre,  Seigneur  de  Vauban,  who  died  in 
1707,  aged  seventy-four,  "  apres  avoir  travaille  a  trois  cent 
places  ancieunes,  et  en  avoir  construct  trente-trois  nouvelles, 
et  apres  s'etre  trouve  a  cent  et  quarante  actions  de  vigueur, 
et  avoit  conduit  cinquante-trois  sieges."  His  biographer  adds, 
"  La  Marechal  de  Vauban  etoit  un  ancien  Romain  sous  les 
traits  d'un  Francois.  Sujet  plein  d'une  fide'lite'  inviolable,  et 
nullement  courtisan,  il  aimoit  mieux  servir  que  plaire." — 
Nov.  Diet.  Hist. 
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disorder.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seemed  left  of  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  whose  character  does  not  belong  to  our  cen- 
tury." 

Nevertheless,  the  great  reputation  of  Montau- 
sier  had  many  detractors.  When  the  play  of  the 
"  Misan trope"  was  acted,  it  was  hinted  to  Mon- 
tausier  that  Moliere  meant  to  represent  him  in 
the  character  of  Alceste.  He  went  to  the  theatre, 
intending  to  cane  Moliere,  but  after  he  saw  the 
play,  he  ended  by  embracing  him  ;  and  he  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  representation  of  himself, 
that  he  said,  "  I  have  no  right  to  complain ;  the 
original  must  be  excellent  since  the  copy  is  so  good, 
and  I  should  like  to  resemble  the  Misantrope." 

The  lines  particularly  supposed  to  resemble  the 
Duke  are : — 

"  Mes  yeux  sont  trop  blesses,  et  la  cour  et  la  ville 
Ne  m'offrent  rien  qu'objets  a  m'6chaffer  la  bile ; 
J'entre  en  une  liumeur  noire,  en  un  chagrin  profond, 
Quand  je  vois  vivre  entre  eux  les  hommes  comme  ils  font ; 
Je  n'y  puis  plus  tenir,  j 'enrage,  et  raon  dessein 
Est  de  rompre  en  visiere  a  tout  le  genre  humain." 

The  funeral  sermon  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess* 

*  There  is  a  picture  of  the  Duchess  de  Montausier,  at  Earl 
Spencer's,  at  Althorpe.  It  is  one  of  Mignard's  best  portraits 
and  most  finished  pictures. 
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was  preached  by  Flechier.  In  general,  those 
sermons  were  but  panegyrics  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  borrowed 
something  of  his  own  character.  Flechier  says, 
"  Oserai-je  dans  ce  discours,  oti  la  franchise  et  la 
candeur  sont  le  sujet  de  nos  eloges,  employer  la 
fiction  et  le  mensonge  ?  Ce  tombeau  s'ouvrierait ; 
ces  ossements  ce  rejoindraient,  et  se  ranimeraient 
pour  me  dire,  Pourquoi  viens-tu  mentir  pour  moi, 
qui  ne  mentit  jamais  pour  personne  ?" 


HENRI  DE  LA  TOUR  D'AUVERGNE, 
VICOMTE  DE  TURENNE. 

Born,  loll;  died,  1675. 

TURENNE'S  countenance  and  expression,  judging 
from  the  numerous  pictures  of  him,  was  "  a  guisa 
di  leone  ;"  that  is,  it  had  the  tranquillity  and  ma- 
jesty that  Michel- Angelo  and  many  of  the  sculp- 
tors give  to  that  sovereign  of  the  animal  race.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  three  persons  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  who  shewed  the  most  cha- 
racter, principle,  and  courage,  Turenne,  Pellisson, 
and  the  Duke  de  Montausier,  had  all  been  Calvi- 
c3 
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nists,  and,  what  is   more,   they  all  made   strict 
Catholics  afterwards. 

The  character  of  Turenne  was  more  remarkable 
for  solidity  than  for  brilliancy,  Contrary  to  ge- 
neral experience,  he  became  more  enterprising 
as  he  advanced  in  life.  In  his  early  years,  he 
never  gave  battle  except  when  certain  of  victory ; 
while  Conde,  celebrated  in  early  life  for  the 
valour,  even  to  rashness,  of  his  enterprises,  be- 
came in  old  age  prudent  even  to  timidity.  Equally 
calm  in  success  or  in  defeat,  Turenne  was  always 
ready  to  prosecute  the  one  or  to  repair  the  other. 
Yet  in  early  life  this  sage  and  serious  man  was  the 
sport  of  a  woman,  who  drew  him  to  her  political 
purposes,  and  laughed  at  his  passion.  When  the 
princes  of  the  blood  were  arrested,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Anne  of  Austria  and  the  government  of 
Mazarin,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville  sold  her 
jewels,  and  Turenne  sold  his  plate,  to  raise  money 
and  troops  to  oppose  the  court.  The  Fronde 
party  were  defeated ;  Turenne's  army,  composed 
of  all  nations,  melted  away ;  and  he  returned  to 
his  allegiance  during  the  regency  of  Anne  of 
Austria. 

At  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  Turenne  be- 
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came  Marshal-general  of  the  armies  of  France; 
an  appointment  accompanied  with  the  significant 
words,  "  II  ne  tient  qu'a  vous  que  ce  soit  d'avan- 
tage."  However,  he  never  changed  his  religion 
for  a  bribe,  or  his  character  to  please  any  one, 
and  was  equally  disinterested  and  honest  in  all 
occurrences.  He  took  great  interest  in  Fouquet's 
lawsuit ;  and  some  one  blaming  Colbert's  violence, 
and  praising  the  moderation  of  Le  Tellier,  "  Oui," 
answered  Turenne,  "  je  crois  que  M.  Colbert  a  plus 
d'envie  qu'il  soit  pendu,  et  que  M.  Le  Tellier  a 

• 

plus  de  peur  qu'il  ne  le  soit  pas."  This  is  the  only 
severe  speech  on  record  of  Turenne's,  for  he  had  a 
heart  overflowing  with  kindness  and  benevolence. 
He  was  converted  from  the  tenets  of  Calvinism 
to  the  Roman- Catholic  church  by  the  doctrines 
and  eloquence  of  Bossuet,  and,  from  having  been 
his  disciple,  he  became  his  ardent  friend  and  ad- 
mirer. 

When  Turenne  was  going  to  the  army,  and 
that  he  bid  adieu  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  he  said 
to  him,  "  Je  ne  suis  point  un  diseur ;  mais  je  vous 
prie  de  croire  serieusement  que,  sans  ces  affaires-ci, 
ou  peut-etre  on  a  besoin  de  moi,  je  me  retirerois 
comme  vous ;  et  je  vous  donne  ma  parole  que,  si 
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j'en  reviens,  je  ne  mourrai  pas  sur  le  coffre  ;*  et 
je  mettrai,  a  votre  exemple,  quelque  temps  entre 
la  vie  et  la  mort."  Here  is  another  example  of  a 
wish  for  peace  and  retirement  in  one  who  had  been 
all  his  life  concerned  in  scenes  of  business  and 
•  glory ! 

Turenne's  death  is  told  by  Madame  de  Sevigne 
in  more  touching  and  affecting  language  than  ever 
was  expressed  before  at  the  death  of  any  military 
hero.  The  letters  on  the  subject  are  too  numerous 
to  transcribe,  and  too  well  expressed  to  curtail. 
She  says  of  M.  de  Turenne,  "  On  ne  pouvait  ni 
1'aimer,  ni  etre  touche  de  son  merite  sans  en  etre 
plus  honnete  homme,  et  que  jamais  homme  n'a 
ete  si  pres  d'etre  parfait."  In  announcing  his 
death,  she  says,  "  Peut  on  douter  de  la  Providence, 
et  que  le  canon  qui  a  chosi  de  loin  M.  de  Turenne, 
entre  dix  hommes  qui  etoient  autour  de  lui,  ne 
fut  charge  depuis  une  eternite  ?"f 

*  Mourir  sur  le  coffre,  was  a  saying  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
no  longer  in  use: — 

"  Je  vecus  dans  la  peine  attendant  le  bonheur, 

Et  mourus  sur  un  coffre  en  attendant  mon  mailre." 
f  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Turenne,  Madame  de  Sevigne 
writes  to  her  daughter,  "  I  was  the  other  day  at  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld's ;  the  conversation  lasted  for  two  hours  on  the  divine 
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MARQUIS  DE  LOUVOIS. 

Born,  1641;  died,  1691. 

IT  was  in  November,  1679,  that  Madame  de 
Sevigne  described  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of 
Louvois  and  the  son  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac.* 
The  magic  of  her  pen  will  not  bear  translating. 
"  J'ai  ete  a  cette  noce ....  que  vous  dirai-je  ?  magni- 
ficence, illumination,  toute  la  France,  habits  re- 
qualities  of  this  true  hero.  All  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and 
you  cannot  think  how  grief  for  his  loss  is  engraved  on  the  hearts 
of  all.  We  all  remarked  that  it  is  not  since  his  death  that  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  the  extent  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  character  is  talked  of;  for  that  every  one  was  full  of 
his  virtues  during  his  life.  Don't  imagine  that  his  loss  is  like 
any  other; — you  may  speak  of  it  constantly,  without  its  being 
more  than  all  the  world  are  feeling.  As  to  the  state  of  his  soul, 
(and  here  is  a  miracle  which  comes  from  the  perfect  esteem  in 
which  his  character  was  held)  no  divot  has  taken  it  into  his 
head  that  it  was  not  in  a  good  state.  One  cannot  comprehend 
that  evil  and  sin  could  be  in  such  a  heart.  His  conversion  was 
so  sincere  that  it  appears  like  baptism.  Every  one  talks  of  the 
goodness  of  his  morals ;  the  purity  of  his  intentions ;  his  humi- 
lity, which  was  far  removed  from  all  species  of  affectation ;  the 
solid  glory  of  his  character,  without  ostentation,  loving  virtue, 
as  he  did,  without  caring  for  the  approbation  of  the  world, 
joined  to  a  generous  and  Christian  feeling  of  charity." 

*  By  this  marriage  the  marquisate,  the  chateau,  and  estates 
of  Barbesieux  eventually  came  into  the  La  Rochefoucauld 
family,  who  inherited  them  from  Louvois. 
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battus  et  rebroches  d'or,  pierreries,  brasiers  de  feu 
et  de  fleurs,  embarras  de  caresses,  cris  dans  la  rue, 
flambeaux  allumes,  reculements  et  gens  roues ;  en- 
fin  le  tourbillon,  la  dissipation,  les  demandes  sans 
reponses ;  les  complimens  sans  savoir  ce  que  Ton 
dit,  les  civilites  sans  savoir  a  qui  1'on  parle,  les 
pieds  entortilles  dans  les  queues.  Du  milieu  de 
tout  cela,  il  sortit  quelques  questions  de  votre 
sante ;  a  quoi  ne  m'etant  pas  assez  pressee  de  re- 
pondre,  ceux  qui  les  faisoient  sont  demures  dans 
1'ignorance  et  dans  1'indifference  de  ce  qui  en  est. 
O  vanite  des  vanites!  Cette  belle  petite  de  Monchi  a 
la  petite-verole !  on  pourroit  encore  dire,  O  vanite !" 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  she  writes  from  the 
Chateau  de  Grignan,  to  M.  de  Coulanges  at  Rome, 
and  her  pen  had  lost  nothing  of  its  vigour :  "  Je 
suis  tellement  eperdue  de  la  nouvelle  de  la  mort 
tres  subite  de  M.  de  Louvois,  que  je  ne  sais  par  ou 
commencer  pour  vous  en  parler.  Le  voila  done  mort, 
ce  grand  ministre,  cet  homme  si  considerable,  qui 
tenoit  une  si  grande  place ;  dont  le  moi,  comme  dit 
M.  Nicole,  etoit  si  etendu ;  qui  etoit  le  centre  de 
tant  de  choses :  que  d'affaires,  que  de  desseins,  que 
de  projets,  que  de  secrets,  que  d'interets  a  demeler, 
que  de  guerres  commencees,  que  d'intrigues, 
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que  de  beaux  coup  d'echecs  a  faire  et  £  con- 
duire !  Ah !  mon  Dieu,  donnez  moi  un  peu  de 
temps,  je  voudrois  bien  donner  un  echec  au  Due 
de  Savoie,  un  mat  au  Prince  d' Orange ;  non,  non, 
vous  n'aurez  pas  un  seul,  un  seul  moment.  Faut-il 
raisonner  sur  cette  etrange  aventure?  non,  en 
verite,  il  y  faut  reflechir  dans  son  cabinet.  Voila  le 
second  ministre,  que  vous  voyez  mourir,  depuis  que 
vous  etes  a  Rome.  Rien  n'est  plus  different  que 
leur  mort :  mais  rien  n'est  plus  egal  que  leur  for- 
tune, et  les  cent  millions  de  chaines  qui  les  at- 
tachoient  tous  deux  a  la  terre."* 

This  description  of  the  death  of  the  great  and 
ambitious  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  is  perfectly  dra- 
matic ;  Malherbe's  admired  lines  are  not  more  so : 

"  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  a  nulle  autre  pareilles 

Nous  avons  beau  prier, 
La  cruelle  qu'elle  est,  se  bouche  les  oreilles 

Et  nous  laisse  crier. 
Le  pauvre  en  sa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

Et  sujet  a  ses  lois, 
Et  la  garde  qui  vielle  aux  barrieres  du  Louvre 

N'en  defend  pas  nos  rois." 

Louis  XIV.  hated  Louvois,  and  he  defended 
Turenne  from  his  hatred  during  fifteen  years ;  but 
Louvois  ministered  to  the  king's  ambition,  his 

*  See  Letter  26  Juillet,  1691. 
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ruling  weakness,  and  he  led  him  into  that  which  in 
the  end  caused  the  overthrow  of  his  glory.  Yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Louis  was  a  great  monarch — 
a  king  in  everything;  and  the  character  sat  so 
naturally  upon  him,  that  he  never  shewed  con- 
straint, fatigue,  or  absence  of  mind,  in  all  the 
various  scenes  of  his  long  reign. 

The  coldness  and  hardness  with  which  Madame 
de  Maintenon  writes  of  the  death  of  Louvois  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  style  of  Madame  de  Se- 

vigne "II  etoit  rude  et  dur,  attache  au  roi  et 

&  1'etat ;  mais  presomptueux  et  si  contrariant,  qu'il 
etoit  devenu  insupportable  a  son  maitre.  II  auroit 
essuye  une  disgrace  sans  la  guerre :  il  s'en  apper- 
cevoit,  et  mourut  subitement.  On  trouva  son  coeur 
serre  d'une  fa9on  extraordinaire ;  ce  qui  fit  croire 
que  le  chagrin  1'avoit  tue;  d'autres  disent  le  poison." 


FOUQUET. 

Born,  1615;  died,  1680. 

M.  FORTOUL,  in  his  book  on  Versailles,  says, 
that  the  erection  of  that  palace  was  stimulated  by 
the  jealousy  that  Louis  XIV.  had  of  the  taste  and 
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magnificence  of  his  courtiers,  and  that  the  unfor- 
tunate surintendant  Fouquet  was  the  first  victim. 
He  gives  the  following  accownt  of  an  evening 
that  led  to  such  cruel  consequences : — "  Mazarin 
had  scarcely  been  dead  four  months,  when  Fou- 
quet invited  the  King  and  the  court  to  an  enter- 
tainment which  he  had  prepared  at  his  Chateau 
of  Vaux.  This  chateau,  recently  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Melun,  had  acquired  such  a 
reputation  for  richness  and  elegance,  that  it  was 
confidently  said,  St.  Germains  and  Fontainbleau 
could  not  be  compared  with  it :  it  had  cost  eighteen 
millions  of  livres.  The  gardens  were  the  first 
essay  of  a  young  man  named  Le  Notre,  who 
promised  to  excel  in  this  style  even  the  Italians, 
by  whom,  however,  the  art  was  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  to  perfection ;  nothing  had  ever  been 
seen  so  majestic  and  so  grandly  distributed.  As 
for  the  chateau,  marbles,  balustrades,  and  columns 
had  been  lavished  upon  it;  it  was  a  prodigy  of 
luxury  and  novelty.  An  artist,  a  young  man  also, 
who  had  recently  arrived  from  Rome,  and  was 
named  Charles  Le  Brun,  had  adorned  the  interior ; 
it  was  said  that  the  pictures  which  he  had  painted 
there  would  cause  a  revolution  in  art,  and  would 
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at  length  create  a  real  school  of  painting,  which 
France  would  be  able  to  oppose  to  the  glorious 
schools  of  foreign  nations. 

"On  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  August,  1661, 
the  court  came  to  visit  the  chateau.  The  King, 
the  Queen-mother,  Monsieur,  Madame,  and  a 
number  of  princes  and  seigneurs,  were  assembled 
there;  but  the  Queen  was  unable  to  come,  on 
account  of  her  pregnancy.  The  court  began  by 
visiting  the  gardens  ;*  and  examined  with  evident 
pleasure  the  water-works  and  basins,  to  which 
forms  of  great  beauty  and  variety  had  been  given. 
The  King  appeared  to  share  the  general  satisfaction 
expressed  on  this  occasion;  he  was  observed  to 
stop  before  the  coat-of-arms  of  Fouquet,  which 
met  the  eye  on  every  side,  and  which  was  charged 
with  a  squirrel,  and  the  motto,  *  Quo  non 
ascendam  ?'  It  has  been  said  that  Colbert,  who  was 
present  at  this  fete,  then  first  informed  Louis  XIV. 
that  Fouquet  had  offered  200,000  livres  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  la  Valliere,  as  the  price  of  her 
virtue.  The  King  was  at  that  time  in  love  with 

*  The  beautiful  Begart,  whom  Mozart  afterwards  married, 
appeared  as  a  naiad,  in  a  shell-shaped  chariot,  like  that  of  a 
sea-goddess,  and  delivered  a  compliment  composed  for  the  King 
by  Pellisson. 
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her,  but  he  concealed  his  anger,  which  this  intelli- 
gence had  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
partook  with  a  good  grace  of  the  supper  served 
up  after  the  promenade,  and  the  honours  of  which 
were  performed  with  infinite  tact  by  Madame 
Fouquet. 

"  After  supper,  the  King  went,  with  a  perfectly 
composed  countenance,  to  the  play  that  had  been 
prepared,  and  for  which  a  theatre  had  been  erected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  great  alley  of  fir-trees. 
Torelli  had  made  all  the  machinery  &c.  of  the 
piece,  and  Le  Brun  himself  had  condescended  to 
paint  the  scenes.  Moliere  gave  the  first  represen- 
tation of  his  comedy  of  Les  Facheux ;  and  Pellis- 
son,  who  was  employed  in  one  of  Fouquet's  offices, 
had  written  the  prologue.  The  comedy  was  ex- 
ceedingly successful.  Menage  declared  it  to  be 
one  of  the  best  that  Moliere  could  write ;  the  verses 
were  perfect,  the  characters  happily  and  vigorously 
traced.  The  King  was  quite  charmed  at  it ;  he 
desired  to  express  his  satisfaction  to  Moliere,  and 
while  he  was  complimenting  him,  M.  de  Soye- 
court,  the  greatest  sportsman  in  France,  happening 
to  go  by,  the  King  added,  '  There's  an  original 
whom  you  have  not  yet  copied!'  Moliere  took, 
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from  this  hint,  the  subject  of  the  new  scene  of  the 
Chasseur,  which  he  was  determined  on  adding  to 
his  comedy,  and  soon  after  set  to  work  upon  it 

"  After  the  representation  was  over,  the  court 
went  to  look  at  the  fireworks.  While  the  petards 
were  battling  with  the  waters,  and  the  rockets 
were  marking  a  thousand  glittering  paths  through 
the  air,  La  Fontaine,  placed  in  a  corner,  was  con- 
sidering the  pleasure  he  should  have  in  writing  the 
details  of  this  fete  to  his  friend  De  Maucroix,  at 
Rome ;  he  was  already  collecting  the  rhymes  for 
his  narrative,  and  thinking  of  his  beloved  patron, 
Fouquet,  who  would  enjoy,  '  une  fortune  a  lasser 
la  renommee.'  On  a  sudden  the  noise  of  the 
royal  trumpets  succeeded  to  that  of  the  fireworks, 
for  the  King,  desirous  of  returning  the  same  night 
to  Fontainbleau,  had  ordered  the  musketeers  to 
be  in  attendance.  Louis  XIV.  all  this  time  let  no 
indication  escape  him  that  could  dissipate  the  en- 
chantment of  the  innocent-hearted  poet,  and 
before  going  away,  he  desired  Fouquet  himself  to 
accompany  the  court  on  its  intended  excursion 
into  Brittany. 

"Thither  the  intendant  went;  but  he  was  arrested 
at  Nantes  a  few  days  after,  and  transferred  succes- 
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sively  to  Angers,  Vincennes,  and  at  length  to  the 
Bastille.  His  trial  was  held  before  the  parliament, 
in  a  chamber  composed  of  the  relations  and  friends 
of  Colbert.*  The  examination  lasted  three  years ; 
and  at  the  end  of  this  time  Fouquet  was  con- 
demned to  banishment.  Louis  XIV.  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose,  either  by  the  en- 
treaties of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere,  or  by  the 
verses  of  La  Fontaine.  He  even  once  said,  *  If 
his  death  is  decreed  by  the  parliament,  I  shall 
allow  it  to  take  place.'  He  thought  the  members 
of  the  parliament  had  but  badly  ministered  to  his 
anger ;  he  increased  the  punishment,  and  changed 
the  decree  of  banishment  into  that  of  rigorous  and 
eternal  imprisonment. 

*  It  api  ears  that  the  unfortunate  intendant,  having  been 
accustomed,  like  Jupiter,  to  make  love  in  a  shower  of  gold, 
found  an  unexpected  resistance  in  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere. 
Provoked  at  his  want  of  success,  he  discovered  that  the  King 
was  his  rival,  and  had  the  imprudence  to  let  La  Valliere  know 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  her  attachment.  She 
informed  the  King,  whose  jealousy  and  resentment  were  roused 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  this  communication,  and  they  were  in- 
creased by  his  seeing  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere 
at  Vaux,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ambitious  Fouquet.  The  King 
would  have  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  that  moment, 
had  not  Anne  of  Austria  deterred  him  by  these  few  words  : — 
"  What,  in  the  middle  of  an  entertainment  which  he  gives  to 
you !" 
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"  Before  he  entered  his  prison,  the  unfortunate 
Fouquet  learned  that  the  king  had  just  given  orders 
to  make  Versailles  surpass>  not  only  the  Chateau 
de  Vaux,  but  all  the  palaces  of  the  world ;  that  Le 
Notre  had  been  entrusted  with  the  laying  out  of 
the  gardens,  and  Le  Bran  with  the  decoration  of 
the  apartments ;  that  fetes,  which  had  never  been 
paralleled,  had  already  been  given  in  the  palace, 
for  which  Moliere  had  also  written  comedies ;  and 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  concentrated  round  his  per- 
son all  the  eclat  of  luxury,  of  art,  and  of  genius, 
which  the  unfortunate  intendant  had  had  the 
culpable  idea  of  sharing  with  the  monarch." 

The  history  of  Fouquet  sufficiently  proves  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  Louis  XIV.,  even  were  proofs 
wanting  on  that  subject.  This  quality  alone  would 
blot  the  character  of  Louis  as  a  hero.  This  re- 
lation, together  with  the  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  the  Masque  de  Fer,  have  since  become  lessons 
to  sovereigns.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  cruel  imprisonment  inflicted  by  Louis, 
was  that  of  a  youth  of  sixteen,  in  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege at  Paris.  The  college  had  always  borne  the 
name  of  the  College  de  Clermont,  inscribed  in. 
Latin  over  its  gateway.  In  1 674,  the  King  was 
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at  the  representation  of  a  tragedy  by  the  scholars 
of  the  college,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the 
courtiers,  in  consequence  of  the  flattery  addressed  in 
it  to  him.  At  the  conclusion,  one  of  the  courtiers 
said  something  to  the  King  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  piece  ;  to  which  Louis  said,  "  Faut-U 
s'en  etonner  ? — c'est  mon  college."  This  speech 
was  overheard,  and  that  same  night  the  inscription 
on  the  gateway  was  changed  to  that  of  "  College 
Louis  le  Grand."  On  this  a  youth  made  an 
epigram  in  Latin,  which  was  thus  rendered  in 
French : — 

"  La  croix  fait  place  aux  lys,  et  Jesus  Christ  au  roi ; 
Louis,  O  rare  impie  !  est  le  seul  dieu  chez  toi." 

The  writer  was  discovered  to  be  a  scholar  of  the 
college,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  and 
remained  in  prison  for  this  one  offence  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

The  courtiers  fled  from  Fouquet,  who  had  been 
their  idol,  at  the  first  beginning  of  his  disgrace ; 
but  friendship  was  shewn  to  him  in  the  strongest 
form  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  history.  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  letters  on  this  subject  speak 
everything  in  favour  of  her  heart  and  head,  and 
La  Fontaine  and  Pellisson  entirely  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  their  patron.  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  elegy 
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to  Fouquet,  when  he  was  himself  in  prison  by  the 
King's  command.  He  also  addressed  an  ode  to 
Louis  XIV.  in  his  favour.  Before  presenting  it,  he 
sent  it  to  Fouquet  in  prison ;  and  there  is  an  answer 
extant  to  the  remarks  which  Fouquet  seems  to 
have  made  upon  it,  which  shew  that  unfortunate 
minister  to  have  had  a  very  noble  mind.  "  I  come 
to  that  part,"  says  La  Fontaine,  "  where  you  say 
that  I  lower  myself  in  asking  for  what  ought  to  be 
despised.  This  feeling  is  worthy  of  you,  and  one 
who  sees  life  with  such  indifference  does  not  de- 
serve to  die ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  consi- 
dered that  it  is  /  who  speak,  I  who  ask  for  a  par- 
don that  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  to  you. 
There  are  no  terms,  though  ever  so  humble,  so 
pathetic,  or  so  pressing,  that  I  should  not  be  jus- 
tified in  making  use  of ;  when  I  bring  you  for- 
ward, I  shall  give  you  words  suitable  to  your  great 
mind.  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  you^have  not  enough 
passion  for  such  a  life  as  yours.  I  will  try  and  put 
my  ode  into  the  state  which  you  wish  it  to  be."* 

The  unfortunate  Fouquet  passed  nineteen  years 
in  prison,  where  he  died. 

*  Extract  of  a  letter  of  La  Fontaine's  to  M.  Fouquet,  dated 
from  Paris,  30th  Jan.  1663. 
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LE   GRAND    COLBERT.* 

Born,  1619;  died,  1683. 

ACCORDING  to  a  French  phrase,  which  is  not  in 
our  language,  "  Mazarin  devina  Colbert"  and  gave 
him  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  doing  so,  proved  his 
knowledge  of  persons  and  things. 

Colbert,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  ministers  that  ever  governed  a 
country ;  in  the  eyes  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  he 
was  only  the  successful  prosecutor  of  Fouquet.  In 
1676,  she  gives  an  account  of  her  visit  to  the 
minister,  on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  M.  de 
Grignan,  who  was  always  involved  in  debts,  and 
lived  beyond  his  means,  in  his  government  in  the 
south  of  France  : — 

"  I  wished  to  go  to  St.  Germain,  to  speak  to 
M.  Colbert  about  your  pension.  I  was  very  well 
accompanied  thither,  having  with  me  M.  de  St. 
Geran,  M.  d'Hacqueville,  and  some  others,  all  of 
whom  consoled  me  beforehand  as  to  the  ice  that  I 
expected.  I  spoke  to  him  about  the  pension;  I 

*  His  portrait,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  is  in  the  Stafford 
gallery. 
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said  a  word  of  the  constant  business,  and  of  your 
zeal  for  the  King's  service  ;  another  word  of  the 
great  expenses  you  wrere  drawn  into,  and  which 
would  not  allow  of  being  retrenched ;  that  it  was 
with  regret  that  the  Abbe  de  Grignan  and  I 
troubled  him  with  these  affairs.  All  this  was 
shorter,  and  better  arranged ;  but  to  tell  you  his 
answer  will  not  take  up  much  time : — '  Madame, 
I  will  attend  to  it ;' — and  with  these  words  he  con- 
ducted me  to  the  door,  and  all  was  over." 

This  answer,  laconic  as  it  was,  was  a  great  effort 
and  mark  of  consideration;  generally,  Colbert 
kept  a  profound  silence,  and  never  moved  from  his 
place.  Madame  Cornuel  one  day,  quite  out  of 
patience  at  such  a  reception,  said  to  him,  "  Mon- 
seigneur,  at  least  make  me  some  sign  that  you 
hear  me  ?" 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  DANGEAU. 

Born,  1638;  died,  1720. 

WE  are  now  come  to  the  principal  courtiers  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  and  of  the  times  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne.  There  is  a  long  list  of  them : — the 
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Marquis  de  Dangeau,  Vardes,  Treville,  the  Comte 
de  Grammont,  Lauzun,  and  many  others. 

Dangeau  was  well  known  for  his  qualities  as  a 
courtier,  and  his  successes  in  that  profession.  He 
had  been  with  the  army  in  Flanders,  under  Tu- 
renne.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  he 
served  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
wanted  to  attach  him  to  his  service ;  but  he  was 
too  much  attached,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  to 
Paris,  and  he  refused  to  settle  at  Madrid. 

After  his  return  to  the  French  court,  both  the 
young  queen  and  Anne  of  Austria  were  delighted 
to  hear  of  their  family,  and  to  talk  of  Spain,  and  to 
meet  with  any  one  who  spoke  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. They  therefore  took  a  great  fancy  to  Dan- 
geau's  conversation,  and  he  made  their  party  at 
Riversi  every  evening — circumstances  which  he 
turned  to  immense  advantage.  He  possessed 
1'esprit  de  jeu  to  a  great  degree ;  and  with  a  head 
full  of  combinations,  formed  by  his  own  calculations, 
he  had  great  advantages  in  playing  with  the  two 
queens :  he  talked  all  the  time,  amused  them, 
and  made  them  laugh  over  their  own  losses. 

As  the  money  that  Dangeau  won  at  Riversi  was 
to  a  large  amount,  Colbert's  economy  disposed 
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him  to  question  whether  he  played  fairly ;  and  he 
spoke  to  the  King  about  it,  intimating  his  suspicions. 
The  King  found  means  one  evening  of  looking 
over  his  play,  and  being  convinced  of  his  honour, 
he  took  him  away  from  the  Queen's  table  and  placed 
him  at  his  own.  M.  de  Dangeau's  head  for  calcu- 
lation, joined  to  his  good  fortune,  did  not  forsake 
him  with  the  King  more  than  it  had  done  with 
the  Queens.  One  day,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
join  the  King's  party,  he  asked  Louis  to  accord 
him  the  favour  of  giving  him  an  apartment  at  St. 
Germain.  This  was  difficult  to  obtain,  on  account 
of  want  of  space  for  lodging  all  the  court.  The 
King  answered,  that  he  should  have  the  rooms, 
provided  he  should  ask  for  them  in  verse.  The 
lines  were  to  be  composed  during  the  time  he 
was  playing  with  the  King,  and  were  to  be  one 
hundred  in  number  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
During  the  time  he  was  playing  with  the  King  he 
did  not  appear  engaged  or  absent,  and  when  it 
was  over,  he  repeated  the  hundred  lines:  he  had 
composed  them,  counted  them,  and  placed  them  in 
his  memory ;  and  these  three  efforts  of  quickness 
and  memory  had  not  been*  disturbed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  game. 
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Dangeau  was  Aid-de-camp  to  Louis  XIV.,  and 
followed  him  in  his  campaigns.  The  King  wished 
to  send  him  as  ambassador  to  Sweden,  but  he 
entreated  not  to  be  sent  into  banishment.  He  was 
envoy  extraordinary  on  the  marriage  of  James  II. 
with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  and  enjoyed  various 
places,  dignities,  and  honours  about  court. 

Madame  de  Montespan  used  to  say,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  like  Dangeau,  and  to  laugh  at 
him  also. 

Dangeau  kept  a  journal,  and  has  left  various 
MSS.  behind  him,  with  accounts  of  the  times  he 
lived  in.  He  was  a  complete  courtier,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Saint-Simon,  "  courtesan  adroit,  d'une 
vanite  ridicule ;"  and,  according  to  La  Bray^re's 
description,  as  Pamphile,  in  his  "  Book  of  Cha- 
racters," he  was  "  fort  plaisant." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter,  of 
her  visit  to  Versailles,  in  1676: — "  Voici  un 
changement  de  scene  qui  vous  paroitra  aussi  agre- 
able  qu'a  tout  le  monde.  Je  fus  samedi  a  Ver- 
sailles avec  les  Villars :  voici  comme  cela  va.  Vous 
connoissez  la  toilette  de  la  Reine,  la  messe,  le 
diner ;  mais  il  n'est  plus  besoin  de  se  faire  etouffer, 
pendant  que  leurs  majestes  sont  a  table ;  car  a 
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trois  heures,  le  Roi,  la  Reine,  Monsieur,  Madame, 
Mademoiselle,  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  princes  et  de 
princesses,  Madame  de  Montespan,  toute  sa  suite, 
tous  les  courtisans,  toutes  les  dames,  enfin  ce  qui 
s'appelle  la  cour  de  France,  se  trouve  dans  ce  bel 
appartement  du  Roi  que  nous  connoissez.  Tout 
est  meuble  divinement,  tout  est  magnifique.  On 
ne  sait  ce  que  c'est  que  d'y  avoir  chaud;  on 
passe  d'un  lieu  a  1'autre  sans  faire  la  presse  nulle 
part.  Un  jeu  de  reversi  donne  la  forme,  et  fixe 
tout.  Le  Roi  est  aupres  de  Madame  de  Montespan 
qui  tient  la  carte ;  Monsieur,  la  Reine  et  Madame 
de  Soubise ;  Dangeau  et  compagnie ;  Langlee  et 
compagnie.  Mille  louis  sont  repandus  sur  le  tapis  ; 
il  n'y  a  point  d'autres  jetons.  Je  voyois  jouer 
Dangeau ;  et  j'admirois  combien  nous  sommes  sots 
au  jeu  aupres  de  lui.  II  ne  songe  qu'a  son  affaire, 
et  gagne  ou  les  autres  perdent;  il  ne  neglige  rien, 
il  profite  de  tout,  il  n'est  point  distrait :  en  un 
mot,  sa  bonne  conduite  defie  la  fortune ;  aussi  les 
deux  cent  mille  francs  en  dix  jours,  les  cent  mille 
ecus  en  un  mois,  tout  cela  se  met  sur  le  livre  de  sa 
recette.  II  dit  que  je  prenois  part  a  son  jeu,  de 
sorte  que  je  fus  assise  tres-agreablement  et  tres- 
commodement.  Je  saluai  le  Roi,  ainsi  que  vous 
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me  1'avez  appris ;  il  me  rendit  mon  salut,  comme 
si  j'avois  ete  jeune  et  belle.  La  Reine  me  parla 
aussi  long-temps  de  ma  maladie,  que  si  c'eut  ete 
une  couche.  Elle  me  dit  encore  quelques  mots 
de  vous.  M.  le  Due  me  fit  mille  de  ces  caresses  a 
quoi  il  ne  pense  pas.  Le  Marechal  de  Lorges 
m'attaqua  sous  le  nom  du  Chevalier  de  Grignan, 
enfin  tutti  quanti.  Vous  savez  ce  que  c'est  que 
de  recevoir  un  mot  de  tout  ce  que  1'on  trouve  en 
son  chemin.  Madame  de  Montespan  me  parla  de 
Bourbon,  elle  me  pria  de  lui  center  Vichi,  et 
comment  je  m'en  etois  trouvee ;  elle  me  dit  que 
Bourbon,  au  lieu  de  guerir  un  genou,  lui  a  fait  mal 
aux  deux.  Je  lui  trouvai  le  dos  bien  plat,  comme 
disoit  la  Marechale  de  la  Meilleraie;  mais,  serieuse- 
ment,  c'est  une  chose  surprenante  que  sa  beaute ; 
sa  taille  n'est  pas  de  la  moitie  si  grosse  qu'elle  etoit, 
sans  que  son  teint,  ni  ses  yeux,  ni  ses  levres,  en 
soient  moins  bien.  Elle  etoit  tout  habillee  de 
point  de  France ;  coiffee  de  mille  boucles ;  les 
deux  des  tempes  lui  tombent  fort  bas  sur  les  joues  ; 
des  rubans  noirs  sur  sa  tete,  des  perles  de  la  Mere- 
chale  de  PHopital,  embellies  de  boucles  et  de  pen- 
deloques  de  diamants  de  la  derniere  beaute ;  trois 
ou  quatre  poincons ;  point  de  coiffe ;  en  un  mot, 
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une  triomphante  beaute  a  faire  admirer  a  tous  les 
ambassadeurs.  Elle  a  su  qu'on  se  plaignoit  qu'elle 
empechoit  toute  la  France  de  voir  le  Roi ;  elle  1'a 
redonne,  comme  vous  voyez ;  et  vous  ne  sauriez 
croire  la  joie  que  tout  le  monde  en  a,  ni  de  quelle 
beaute  cela  rend  la  cour.  Cette  agreable  con- 
fusion, sans  confusion,  de  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
choisi,  dure  depuis  trois  heures  jusqu'a  six.  S'il 
vient  des  courriers,  le  Roi  se  retire  un  moment 
pour  lire  ses  lettres,  et  puis  revient.  II  y  a  tou- 
jours  quelque  musique  qu'il  ecoute,  et  qui  fait  un 
tres-bon  effet.  II  cause  avec  les  dames  qui  ont 
accoutume  d'avoir  cet  honneur.  Enfin  on  quitte 
le  jeu  a  six  heurs ;  on  n'a  point  du  tout  de  peine 
a  faire  les  comptes ;  il  n'y  a  point  de  jetons  ni  de 
marques ;  les  poules  sont  au  moins  de  cinq,  six,  ou 
sept  cents  louis,  les  grosses  de  mille,  de  douze 
cents.  On  en  met  d'abord  vingt-cinq  chacun, 
e'est  cent ;  et  puis  celui  qui  fait  en  met  dix.  On 
donne  chacun  quatre  louis  a  celui  qui  tTle  quinola  ; 
on  passe;  et  quand  on  fait  jouer,  et  qu'on  ne 
prend  pas  la  poule,  on  en  met  seize  a  la  poule, 
pour  apprendre  a  jouer  mal-a-propos.  On  parle 
sans  cesse,  et  rien  ne  demeure  sur  le  coeur.  Com- 
bien  avez-vous  de  coeurs?  J'en  ai  deux — j'en  ai 
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trois — j'en  ai  un — j'en  ai  quatre ;  il  n'en  a  done  que 
trois,  que  quatre,  et  Dangeau  est  ravi  de  tout  ce 
caquet :  il  decouvre  le  jeu,  il  tire  ses  consequences, 
il  voit  a  qui  il  a  affaire.  Enfin  j'etois  fort  aise  de  voir 
cet  exces  d'habilite  :  vraiment  c'est  bien  lui  qui  sait 
le  dessous  des  cartes,  car  il  sait  toutes  les  autres 
couleurs.  On  monte  done  a  six  heures  en  caleche, 
le  Roi,  Madame  de  Montespan,  Monsieur,  Ma- 
dame de  Thianges,  et  la  bonne  d'Heudicourt  sur 
le  strapontin,  c'est-a-dire,  comme  en  paradis,  ou 
dans  la  gloire  de  Niquee.  Vovs  savez  comme  ces 
caleches  sont  faites ;  on  ne  se  regarde  point,  on 
est  tourne  du  meme  cote.  La  Reine  etoit  dans 
une  autre  avec  les  princesses,  et  ensuite  tout  le 
monde  attroupe,  selon  sa  fantaisie.  On  va  sur  le 
canal  dans  des  gondoles ;  on  y  trouve  de  la  musique ; 
on  revient  a  dix  heures,  on  trouve  la  comedie ; 
minuit  sonne,  on  fait  media  noche ;  voila  comme 
se  passa  le  samedi. 

"  De  vous  dire  combien  de  fois  on  me  parla  de 
vous,  combien  on  me  demanda  de  vos  nouvelles, 
combien  on  me  fit  de  questions  sans  attendre  la 
reponse,  combien  j'en  epargnai,  combien  on  s'en 
souciois  peu,  combien  je  m'en  souciois  encore 
moins,  vous  reconnoitriez  au  naturel  Yiniqua  corte. 
D  3 
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Cependant  elle  ne  fut  jamais  si  agreable,  et  Ton 
souhaite  fort  que  cela  continue.  Madame  de 
Nevers  est  fort  jolie,  fort  modeste,  fort  naive  ;  sa 
beaute  fait  souvenir  de  vous.  M.  de  Nevers  est 
toujours  le  meme,  sa  femme  I'aime  de  passion. 
Mademoiselle  de  Thianges  est  plus  regulierement 
belle  que  sa  sosur,  et  beaucoup  moins  charmante. 
M.  du  Maine  est  incomparable ;  son  esprit  etonne, 
et  les  choses  qu'il  dit  ne  se  peuvent  imaginer. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  Madame  de  Thianges, 
GuelpHes  et  Gibelins,  songez  que  tout  est  rassem- 
ble.  Madame  me  fit  mille  honnetetes,  a  cause  de 
la  bonne  princesse  de  Tarente.  Madame  de  Monaco 
etoit  a  Paris."* 


THE  MARQUIS  DE  VARDES. 

Died,  1688. 

THE  Marquis  de  Vardes  was  implicated  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Duchess  of  Orleans.  He  was  banished  to  the 
South  of  France,  and  was  often  in  the  society  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Grignan,  at 

• 

*  See  Letter  of  the  29th  July,  1676. 
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Aix,  in  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to 
the  President,  De  Moulceau,  from  Paris,  in  1683: 
"  N'avez-vous  pas  ete  bien  surpris,  Monsieur, 
de  vous  voir  glisser  des  mains  M.  de  Vardes,  que 
vous  teniez  depuis  dix-neuf  ans  ?  Voila  le  temps 
que  notre  Providence  avoit  marque  ;  en  verite,  on 
n'y  pensoit  plus,  il  paroissoit  oublie  et  sacrifie  a 
1'exemple.  Le  Roi,  qui  pense,  et  qui  range  tout 
dans  sa  tete,  declara  un  beau  matin  que  M.  de 
Vardes  seroit  a  la  cour  dans  deux  ou  trois  jours :  il 
conta  qu'il  lui  avoit  fait  ecrire  par  la  poste,  qu'il 
avoit  voulu  le  surprendre,  et  qu'il  y  avoit  plus  de 
six  mois  que  personne  ne  lui  avoit  parle.  Sa 
Majeste  cut  contentement ;  il  vouloit  surprendre, 
et  tout  le  monde  fut  surpris :  jamais  une  nouvelle 
n'a  fait  une  si  grande  impression,  ni  un  si  grand 
bruit  que  celle-la.  Enfin  il  arriva  Samedi  matin 
avec  une  tete  unique  en  son  espece,  et  un  vieux 
justaucorps  a  brevet,  comme  on  le  portoit  en 
1663.  II  se  mit  un  genou  a  terre  dans  la  chambre 
du  Roi,  ou  il  n'y  avoit  que  M.  de  Chateauneuf. 
Le  Roi  lui  dit  que  tant  que  son  cosur  avoit  ete 
blesse,  il  ne  1'avoit  point  rappele,  mais  que  pre- 
sentement  c'etoit  de  bon  coeur,  et  qu'il  etoit  aise  de 
le  revoir.  M.  de  Vardes  repondit  parfaitement 
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bien  et  d'un  air  penetre,  et  ce  don  des  larmes  que 
Dieu  lui  a  donne  ne  fit  pas  mal  son  effet  dans 
cette  occasion.  Apres  cette  premiere  vue,  le  Roi 
fit  appeler  M.  le  Dauphin,  et  le  presenta  comme 
une  jeune  courtisan ;  M.  de  Vardes  le  reconnut 
et  le  salua ;  le  Roi  lui  dit  en  r^rant :  '  Vardes, 
voila  une  sottise  ;  vous  savez  bien  qu'on  ne  salue 
jamais  personne  devant  moi.'  M.  de  Vardes  du 
meme  ton :  '  Sire,  je  ne  sais  plus  rien ;  j'ai  tout 
oublie;  il  faut  que  votre  Majeste  me  pardonne 
jusqu'a  trente  sottises.'  *  Eh  bien,  je  le  veux,'  ditle 
Roi,  *  reste  a  vingt-neuf.'  Ensuite  le  Roi  se  moqua 
de  son  justaucorps.  M.  de  Vardes  lui  dit :  '  Sire, 
quand  on  est  assez  miserable  pour  etre  eloigne  de 
vous,  non  seulement  on  est  malheureux,  mais  on 
est  ridicule.'  Tout  est  sur  ce  ton  de  liberte  et 
d'agrement.  Tous  les  courtisans  lui  ont  fait  des 
merveilles."* 

The  dress  worn  by  M.  de  Vardes,  which  ap- 
peared so  ridiculous,  is  often  to  be  seen  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Vandermulen  and  other  painters  of  that 
day ;  it  was  worn  by  the  principal  courtiers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  re- 
quired a  special  permission  to  wear  it. 

*  See  Letter  of  the  26th  May,  1683. 
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COMTE  DE   GRAMMONT. 

Born,  1621;  died,  1707. 

COMTESSE  DE   GRAMMONT. 

WHEN  that  epitome  of  perfection,  Mademoiselle 
d'Hamilton,  married  the  gayest  and  wittiest  courtier 
in  France,  Charles  II.  wrote  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  "  I  believe  she  will  pass  for  a 
handsome  woman  in  France ;  she  is  as  good  a 
creature  as  ever  lived."  The  Chevalier  de  Gram- 
mont,  leaving  England,  was  overtaken  at  Dover 
by  her  brother,  who  inquired  whether  he  had  not 
forgotten  something  in  London ;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  forgotten  to  marry  your  sister ;" 
and  returned  with  him.  This  adventure  served 
Moliere  in  the  "  Mariage  force." 

This  "  good  creature,"  however,  did  not  please 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  though  she  had  in  her 
favour  the  protection  of  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Madame  de  Caylus  says  of  her,  "  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Grammont  avait  pour  elle  le  gout  et 
1'habitude  du  Roi ;  car  Madame  de  Maintenon  la 
trouvait  plus  agreable  qu'aimable.  II  faut  avouer 
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aussi  qu'elle  etait  souvent  Anglaise  insupportable, 
quelquefois  flatteuse,  denigrante ;  hautaine  et  ram- 
pante.  Enfin  malgre  les  apparences  il  n'y  avoit 
de  stable  en  elle  que  sa  mine,  que  rien  ne  pouvait 
abaisser,  quoiqu'elle  se  piquait  de  fermete  dans  ses 
sentimens,  et  de  Constance  dans  ces  amities.  II 
est  vrai  aussi  qu'elle  faisait  toujours  paraitre  beau- 
coup  d'esprit  dans  les  differentes  formes  que  son 
humeur  et  ses  desseins  lui  faisaient  prendre.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  joignit  a  1'envie  de  plaire  au 
Roi  en  attirant  chez  elle  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Grammont,  le  motif  de  la  soutenir  dans  la  piete, 
et  d'aider  autant  qu'il  lui  etait  possible  une  con- 
version fondee  sur  celle  de  Duharmel.  C'etait  un 
gentilhomme  Lorrain,  connu  a  la  cour  par  le  gros 
jeu  qu'ils  jouait.  II  etait  riche  naturellement,  et 
heureux,  aussi  il  faisait  beaucoup  de  depense,  et 
etait  a  la  mode  a  la  cour ;  mais  il  la  quitta  brusque- 
ment,  et  se  retira  a  1'institution,  sur  une  vision 
qu'il  crut  avoir  vue ;  et  la  meme  grace,  par  un 
contre-coup  heureux,  toucha  aussi  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Grammont.  Peut-etre  que  1'inegalite 
qu'elle  a  fait  paraitre  dans  sa  conduite,  et  dont  j'ai 
ete  temoin,  etait  fondee  sur  le  combat  qui  se  passait 
continuellement  en  elle,  entre  sa  raison  et  ses  in- 
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clinations ;  car  il  faut  avouer  qu'elle  n'avait  rien  qui 
tendit  a  la  piete." 

The  character  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  as  a 
courtier  and  a  diseur  de  bon-mots,  was  established 
on  so  solid  a  foundation  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  he  could  venture  on  anything.  The  title  of 
Familier  des  JKois  would  have  still  better  suited 
him  than  that  given  to  Voltaire,  of  Familier  des 
Princes.  Here  is  one  of  the  liberties  he  took: 
when  he  was  in  England,  Charles  II.  pointed  out 
to  him  that  at  each  dish  that  was  served  to  him  his 
servants  knelt  to  him,  which  was  the  etiquette  at 
the  English  court.  "  Sire,"  said  Grammont,  "j'ai 
cru  que  vos  gens  vous  demandoient  pardon  de  la 
mauvaise  chere  qu'il  vous  font  faire  ?" 

Grammont  was  a  clever  courtier,  but  sincere, 
when  it  suited  him  to  be  so.  Louis  was  playing  at 
trictrac.  The  King  contested  the  point,  and 
consulted  the  by-standers ;  but  they  were  silent. 
"  Here  is  Grammont  coming,"  said  the  King ;  "  he 
shall  decide."  "  Sire,  vous  avez  perdu,"  said  Gram- 
mont. "  Comment !  vous  ne  savez  point  encore?" 
said  Louis,  "  Eh !  ne  voyez  vous  pas,  Sire,  que,  si  le 
coup  cut  ete  seulement  douteux,  ces  Messieurs  n'au- 
roient  pas  manque  de  vous  donner  gain  de  cause  ?" 
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When  the  Prince  de  Conti  married  the  daughter 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere, 
the  Comte  de  Grammont  congratulated  him  on 
the  occasion  in  these  words  : — "  Monsieur,  je  me 
rejouis  de  votre  mariage  ;  croyez  moi,  menagez 
le  beau-pere ;  ne  le  chicanez  point :  ne  prenez 
point  garde  a  peu  de  chose  avec  lui ;  vivez  bien 
dans  cette  famille,  et  je  vous  reponds  que  vous 
vous  trouverez  fort  bien  de  cette  alliance." 

"  The  King  likes  this  sort  of  thing,"  says  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  when  she  tells  these  stories. 

Unmerited  favour  made  Grammont  very  angry.* 
In  the  war  of  the  succession,  Louis  XIV.  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  weak 
and  incapable  ministers  who  were  then  in  favour. 
The  King  one  day  expressed  his  wonder  at  the 
stupidity  of  a  foreign  ambassador  at  his  court. 
"  Vous  verrez,  Sire,"  said  Grammont,  "  que  ce  sera 
le  parent  de  quelque  rninistre  !" 

The  Comtesse  de  Grammont  had  been  the  great 
beauty  of  the  English  court  of  Charles  II.  as  the 

*  The  youth  and  the  incapacity  of  the  ministers  were  then 
notorious.  Madame  Cornuel  had  been  at  Versailles,  and,  on 
her  return  to  Paris,  she  was  asked  what  she  had  seen.  "  I  saw 
some  curious  things,"  she  said;  "  love  in  the  tomb,  and  the 
ministers  in  their  cradle." 
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Comte  was  the  wit  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
Sir  Peter  Lely's  picture  of  her  at  Windsor  repre- 
sents a  woman  with  an  air  of  grandeur  that  implies 
noble  blood,  immense  pretensions,  and  great 
hauteur  of  character,  and  who  would  probably  not 
take  the  trouble  of  pleasing  or  gaining  popularity. 
"  Elle  etoit  grande  et  gracieuse  dans  le  moindre 
de  ses  movemens."  The  account  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Chevalier  de  Grammont  is  to  be  found  in 
the  "  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II." 

Grammont,  banished  from  the  court  of  France, 
found  Miss  Hamilton  surrounded  by  lovers  at  the 
court  of  England.  To  enrage  them,  as  much  as 
to  captivate  her,  he  put  forward  all  his  powers  of 
pleasing.  She  refused  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  greatest  marriage  in  England;  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the 
Earl  of  Falmouth  would  not  risk  a  refusal. 
There  appeared  to  be  but  little  chance  of  Gram- 
mont succeeding  with  this  proud  young  beauty ; 
but  the  more  difficult  he  found  the  business,  the 
more  determined  he  grew,  and  every  additional 
admirer  of  La  belle  Hamilton  was  an  additional 
motive  for  success  on  his  part.  He  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  understanding  of  Miss  Hamilton, 
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and  his  opinion  of  his  own  merit  being  equally 
great,  he  did  not  despair.  Play  was  his  ruling 
passion,  but  it  could  not  now  detain  him  from  the 
lady's  company;  and  Saint  Evremont  gave  him 
advice  as  to  the  improbability  of  a  penniless, 
untitled  younger  brother  succeeding  in  such  a 
pursuit.  "  My  good  friend,"  replied  the  Chevalier 
de  Grammont,  "  thou  art  a  philosopher ;  tu  con- 
nais  la  nature  des  etoiles  du  ciel ;  mais  pour  les 
astres  de  la  terre,  tu  n'y  connais  rien,  I  have  just 
had  a  lecture  of  three  hours  from  the  King. 
Ecoutez,  mon  ami !  I  will  marry  Miss  Hamilton, 
in  spite  of  my  rivals  and  the  world.  I  will  have 
my  banishment  reversed ;  she  shall  be  ( Dame  du 
Palais'  to  the  Queen  of  France ;  my  brother  will 
be  so  good  as  to  die  some  day  or  other,  for  our 
particular  gratification;  Miss  Hamilton  shall  be 
mistress  of  Semeat*  and  Comtesse  de  Grammont, 
to  make  her  amends  for  the  loss  of  that  oaf  Norfolk, 
that  sot  Richmond,  and  that  rake  Falmouth.  And 
what  do  you  say  to  that,  mon  pauvre  philosophe  ?" 
Grammont,  with  his  audacity  and  perseverance, 
carried  off  the  prize  from  his  rivals.  A  year  after 
their  marriage  they  returned  to  France  ;  Madame 
*  The  chateau  of  the  family. 
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de  Grammont  became  "Dame  du  Palais,"  and  some 
years  after,  Grammont  inherited  the  property  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother. 

The  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Grammont  were 
in  great  favour  in  1703,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  King  gave  the  Comtesse 
a  house  in  the  park  at  Versailles,  where  so  many 
persons  went  to  visit  them  that  the  Comte  threat- 
ened to  send  in  the  bills  to  the  King  of  all  the 
dinners  he  was  forced  to  give  in  consequence. 
Madame  de  Coulanges  writes  to  Madame  de 
Grignan — "La  Comtesse  de  Grammont  se  porte 
tres  bien ;  il  est  certain  que  le  Roi  1'a  traitee  a 
merveilles ;  et  s'en  est  assez  pour  que  le  monde  se 
trouvera  fort  de  son  cote ;  mais  comme  vous  savez, 
Madame,  le  monde  est  bien  plaisant." 

Ninon  de  1'Enclos  used  to  say  of  the  Comte  de 
Grammont,  that  he  was  the  only  old  man  who  was 
not  ridiculous  at  court.  Turenne  said,  that  he 
wished  to  live  that  he  might  see  Grammont  old ; 
Boileau  wrote  verses  to  him ;  Saint-Evremont  sang 
his  praises,  and  curious  praises  they  are : — 

"  Insolent  en  prosp^rite, 
Fort  courtois  en  n£cessite", 
L'&me  en  fortune  libe"rale, 
Aux  cr^anciers  pas  trop  loyale." 
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The  Comte  de  Grammont  did  not  write  so  well 
as  he  talked.*  He  gave  his  brilliant  conversation 
and  bon-mots  to  his  brother-in-law,  to  write  his 
memoirs;  and  then  sold  the  manuscript  for  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  francs.  In  this  manu- 
script he  is  traite  de  fripon,  and  Fontenelle,  who 
was  the  censor  of  the  book,  out  of  regard  for 
Grammont's  reputation,  would  not  authorize  the 
publication  of  it;  but  Grammont  wanted  his 
fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  obliged  Fontenelle  to 
allow  of  its  being  printed. 

The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont  was  ex- 
pected in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  the  King, 
knowing  how  lightly  he  thought  on  religious  sub- 
jects, sent  Dangeau  to  him,  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
now  time  to  think  seriously.  Grammont  turned 
to  his  wife,  and  said,  "  Comtesse,  si  vous  n'y 
preniez  garde,  Dangeau  vous  esca/motera  ma  con- 

*  Here  is  a  note  of  the  Comte  de  Grammont's  sufficiently  to 
the  purpose,  and  which  will  not  allow  of  his  epistolary  powers 
being  called  in  question.  Lord  Cornwallis  owed  the  Comte  de 
Grammont  ten  or  twelve  hundred  guineas;  his  father-in-law, 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  paid  his  debts,  but  De  Grammont  finding: 
Lord  Cornwallis  not  likely  to  pay  him,  sent  him  the  following 
note  as  he  was  leaving  England  : — 

"  My  Lord, — Pray  remember  the  Comte  de  Grammont,  and 
do  not  forget  Sir  Stephen  Fox." 
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version."  He  recovered,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-six;  leaving  two  daughters.  One  was  an 
abbess ;  the  other,  Claude  Charlotte  de  Grammont, 
was  married  to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
She  was  as  witty  as  her  father,  and  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  dear  friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague. 


COMTE  ANTOINE  HAMILTON. 

Born,  1646;  died,  1720. 

COMTE  ANTOINE  HAMILTON,  the  author  of  the 
"  Memoires  de  Grammont,"  was  brother  to  the 
Comtesse  de  Grammont.  They  were  allied  to  the 
greatest  families  in  England,  having  for  their 
father,  Sir  George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  James, 
first  Earl  of  Abercorn ;  and  for  their  mother,  the 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Hamilton  had 
been  one  of  the  crowd  of  gay  young  courtiers  who 
surrounded  Charles  II.,  on  his  restoration  to  the 
throne  of  England.  His  family  had  long  resided 
abroad,  and  he  was  more  of  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman  :  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II., 
and  had  a  regiment  in  the  service  of  Ireland. 
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After  the  King's  defeat  in  Ireland,  he  settled  at 
St.  Germain. 

This  gay  and  caustic  writer  was  "  d'un  humeur 
chagrin,"  and  very  much  displeased  at  being  con- 
tinually sent  for  to  Sceaux  by  the  Duchess  du 
Maine,  where  every  one  was  expected  "  de  faire  de 
1'esprit."  However,  notwithstanding  his  ill  humour, 
he  continually  wrote  verses  for  the  exigeante  Ludo- 
viso ;  the  name  by  which  the  Duchess  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  wits  of  her  court. 

Count  Hamilton  died  at  St.  Germain,  abjuring 
his  errors,  which  were  said  not  to  have  been  few  in 
number. 


THE  MARECHAL  DE  VILLEROI. 

Born,  1643;  died,  1730. 

THE  MARECHAL  DE  VILLEROI  was  known  in 
his  youth  in  the  society  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  as 
"  le  charmant,"  and  Madame  de  Coulanges  did 
not  conceal  her  admiration  of  his  fine  manners. 
When  the  Dauphiness,  Marie  Christine  de  Baviere, 
arrived  at  Versailles,  Villeroi  was  chosen  to  dance 
with  her;  a  distinction  which  nearly  turned  his 
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head.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  H  dansait  si 
bien,  on  le  trouvait  si  bien,  on  en  parlait  si  souvent, 
il  etait  habille  de  couleurs  si  convenables,  qu'un 
jour  le  pere  (Louis  XIV.)  dit  en  le  rencontrant, 
'  Je  pense  que  vous  voulez  donner  de  la  jalousie  a 
mon  fils ;  je  ne  vous  le  conseille  pas.' " 

Villeroi  gave  such  prolonged  care  to  his  dress, 
that  on  some  public  occasion  he  kept  Louis  wait- 
ing, who  was  exact,  as  all  kings  are,  and  who  never 
before  had  waited  for  any  person;  but  Villeroi, 
unfortunately  for  Louis,  was  a  favourite. 

Villeroi's  incapacity  as  a  general  was  well  known. 
The  best  specimen  of  a  French  song,  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe,  in  his  "  Cours  de  Litterature,"  was 
written  upon  his  reverses : — 

"  Villeroi, 
Villeroi, 

A  fort  bien  servi  le  roi  .   .  .  . 
Guillaume,  Guillaurae." 

At  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  Villeroi  was  remark- 
able for  his  intrigues,  his  indiscretion,  and  his 
frivolity ;  with  the  army,  for  his  presumption  and 
his  incapacity ;  in  council,  for  his  arrogance ;  and 
in  the  education  of  Louis  XV.  he  betrayed  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  baseness.  Yet  his  dress,  bril- 
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liancy  of  manner,  and  talents,  so  won  Lous  XIV., 
that  on  his  death-bed  he  appointed  him  Governor 
to  the  young  King. 

Saint- Simon  gives  Villeroi's  character,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  just.  "  He  was  a  man  made  on 
purpose  to  preside  at  a  ball ;  to  be  the  judge  at  a 
carrousel,  and  (if  he  had  had  any  voice)  to  have 
sung  at  the  opera,  in  the  parts  of  kings  and  heroes. 
Perfect  as  to  his  dress,  and  for  setting  the  fashion, 
but  having  nothing  else  in  him." 

"  Au  he"ros  de  Marsaille,  £loigne  par  son  roi, 
On  Toyait  dans  les  camps  succeder  Villeroi, 
Favori  de  Louis  plus  que  de  la  victoire, 
Et  grand  a  fail  de  bceuf,  mais  petit  dans  1'histoire." 

CHEMER. 


THE    MARQUIS    DE    VILLARS. 

Died,  1698. 

THE  MARQUISE  DE  VILLARS. 

Born,  1624;  died,  1706. 

MADAME  DE  VILLARS  accompanied  her  husband 
in  his  embassies  to  Sardinia  and  to  Spain.  M.  de 
Villars  was  known  at  the  court  of  Versailles  by  the 
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name  of  "  Le  bel  Orondate,"  from  his  great  repu- 
tation for  courage,  his  good  looks,  his  noble  figure, 
and  his  fine  manners.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says, 
"  I  found  M.  de  Villars  at  Madame  de  La  Fayette's, 
avec  une  mine  toute  pleine  d'Orondate."  He  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  succeed  every- 
where; in  wars  and  embassies,  at  courts  with 
kings  and  queens,  in  the  world  with  women ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  envy  raised  at  his  success,  he 
was  well  spoken  of  by  everybody. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars  are  very 
amusing;  they  were  written  when  she  and  her 
husband  accompanied  Marie  Louise  d'Orleans,  the 
niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  Madrid,  M.  de  Villars 
being  appointed  Ambassador  to  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  One  letter  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  in- 
serted in  an  edition  of  "  Les  Lettres  de  Sevigne ;" 
the  rest  are  addressed  to  Madame  de  Coulanges. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  tells  her  daughter — "  Ce  sont 
des  relations  qui  font  la  joie  de  beaucoup  de  per- 
sonnes ;  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  en  est  curieux ; 
Madame  de  Vins  et  moi,  nous  en  attrapons  ce  que 
nous  pouvous.  Nous  comprenons  les  raisons  qui 
font  que  tout  est  reduit  a  ce  bureau  d'adresse." 
(That  was  to  Madame  de  Coulanges,  because  she 

VOL.  II.  E 
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was  the  dear  friend  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.) 
"  Mais  cela  est  mele  de  tant  d'amitie  et  de 
tendresse,  qu'il  semble  que  son  temperament  soit 
change  en  Espagne." 

Madame  de  Villars,  whose  nature  was  seem- 
ingly changed  by  an  absence  from  Paris,  was  the 
sister  of  the  Marechal  de  Bellefonds,  the  friend  of 
Bossuet,  and  the  mother  of  the  famous  Marechal 
de  Villars.  She  is  described  in  strong  colours  by 
St.  Simon — "  Cette  Marquise  etoit  une  bonne 
petite  femine,  seche,  vive,  mechante  comme  un 
serpent;  de  1'esprit  comme  un  demon;  d'excel- 
lente  compagnie ;  qui  avait  passe  sa  vie,  jusqu'au 
dernier  jour,  dans  les  ineilleures  et  les  plus  choisies 
de  la  cour  et  du  grand  monde,  et  qui  conseillait 
toujours  a  son  fils,  de  se  vanter  au  Roi  tant  qu'il 
pourroit,  mais  de  jamais  ne  parler  de  soi  a  per- 
sonnel 

The  company  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Villars  was 
sought  by  every  one.  Living  with  the  best  society 
to  be  met  with  in  France,  and  having  both  of 
them  had  every"  means,  in  their  long  residences  at 
Copenhagen,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  of  hearing  and 
seeing  a  variety  of  characters  and  nations,  their 
conversation  was  full  of  anecdote  and  curious 
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details.  The  houses  of  foreign  ambassadors  were 
in  those  days  like  fortified  towns ;  and  what  sanc- 
tuary and  privilege  meant  in  these  abodes  may  be 
known  from  some  of  the  singular  stories  that  came 
under  their  cognizance.  One  of  the  most  curious 
of  these  stories  is  that  of  Stradella,*  the  Venetian, 

*  Stradella,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his  time,  was 
known  in  Italy  when  M.  de  Villars  was  ambassador  at  Tuiin. 
He  was  composer  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  frequently  sang 
his  own  compositions  at  the  theatre.  His  talents  as  a  musician 
were  thought  so  highly  of,  that  all  who  wished  to  excel  in  that 
science  were  anxious  to  become  his  pupils.  Amongst  those 
of  whom  he  had  the  instruction,  was  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth, 
a  Roman,  but  known  at  Venice  as  Hortensia,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding her  illustrious  descent,  submitted  to  live  with  a 
Venetian  nobleman  as  his  mistress.  The  frequent  access  of 
Stradella  to  this  lady,  produced  in  them  both  a  mutual  passion, 
and  one  summer's  night  they  left  Venice,  and  Stradella  and  the 
lady  reached  Rome  in  safety.  Upon  the  discovery  of  their 
flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourse  to  the  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining satisfaction,  for  real  or  supposed  injuries;  he  dispatched 
two  assassins  with  instructions  to  murder  both  Stradella  and 
Hortensia,  giving  them  beforehand  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  pro- 
mise of  a  larger  sum  should  they  succeed.  The  assassins  traced 
the  fugitives  to  Rome,  and  then  wrote  to  their  employer,  asking 
for  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at 
Rome,  to  secure  an  asylum  for  them  to  fly  to  as  soon  as  the 
deed  should  be  perpetrated.  On  the  receipt  of  their  answer, 
they  learned  that  on  the  morrow,  at  five  in  the  evening,  Stradella 
was  to  perform  a  miserere  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Late- 
ranno.  The  murderers  proposed  going  to  the  ceremony,  fol- 
lowing Stradella  and  his  mistress  out  of  the  church,  and  then 
striking  the  blow.  An  immense  multitude  crowded  the  church, 

E2 
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which  happened  during  the  embassy  of  M.  de 
Villars  at  Turin. 

Louis  XIV.  conferred  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit 
on  M.  de  Villars;  and  the  "demeles"  thereon, 

which  was  but  partially  lighted.  Stradella  sang  a  miserere  of 
his  own  composition,  the  words  of  which  were — "  O,  God, 
have  pity  on  us !"  and  of  music  so  beautiful  as  seemed  to  be- 
long, as  it  were,  to  another  world.  When  the  deep-toned, 
earthly  responses  of  the  multitude  in  the  church,  prostrate  on 
the  pavement,  began  to  affect  the  assassins,  the  suggestions 
of  humanity  came  over  their  savage  natures.  Before  the  per- 
formance was  finished,  they  were  full  of  compunction  at  de- 
priving of  life  one  who  had  such  powers  over  a  whole  multitude, 
and  they  agreed  to  exert  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  him 
whom  they  had  come  to  destroy.  They  followed  Stradella, 
informed  him  of  the  danger  his  life  was  in,  advised  his  leaving 
Rome  instantly,  and  gave,  as  a  reason  for  their  repentance,  the 
powers  that  the  music  had  over  them. 

Stradella  and  Hortensia  fled  to  Turin.  The  assassins  returned 
to  their  employer,  and  reported  the  flight  of  the  lovers,  and  the 
impossibility  of  pursuing  them  to  Turin,  the  laws  being  severe 
in  that  city,  and  affording  no  protection  to  murderers  but  in  the 
immediate  houses  of  ambassadors. 

The  Venetian  had  contrived  to  associate  with  him  in  his 
revenge,  the  father  of  Hortensia,  and  this  horrible  man  had 
determined  to  become  the  murderer  of  his  own  child,  and  along 
with  two  ruffians,  went  to  Turin  with  that  view.  The  Venetian 
nobleman  procured  letters  from  the  Abbe  d'Estrades,  then  am- 
bassador from  France  to  Venice,  to  M.  de  Villars,  French  am- 
bassador at  Turin.  The  purport  of  these  letters  was  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  bearers  of  the  letters,  who  were  therein  repre- 
sented to  be  merchants,  to  the  protection  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, should  they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  Duchess  of  Savoy,  then  Regent  of  Sardinia,  was  informed 
ofthe  arrival  of  Stradella  and  Hortensia  at  Turin,  and  their 
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and  the  ridiculous  scene  that  occurred  on  the  in- 
stallation of  the  knights,  are  well  told  by  Madame 
de  Sevigne.  M.  de  Villars  had  been  first  known 

'history,  and  knowing  the  spirit  of  revenge  of  the  Venetians,  she 
placed  the  lady  in  a  convent,  and  retained  Stradella  in  her 
service  as  her  principal  musician.  One  evening,  however, 
when  Stradella  was  taking  the  air  upon  the  ramparts,  he  was 
assailed  by  three  assassins,  who  having  each  inflicted  a  wound 
on  him,  betook  themselves  to  the  house  of  M.  de  Villars,  as  to  a 
sanctuary.  Bnt  the  attack  on  Stradella  having  been  made  in 
the  sight  of  numbers  of  persons,  on  the  public  walk,  occasioned 
an  uproar  in  the  city,  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duchess 
of  Savoy.  She  ordered  the  gates  of  Turin  to  be  closed,  and 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  three  assassins,  and  being 
informed  that  they  had  taken  refuge  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador, she  sent  to  demand  them.  M.  de  Villars  insisted  on  his 
privileges,  which  those  in  his  situation  claimed  as  the  law  of 
nations,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  criminals ;  but  he  wrote 
to  the  Abbe  d'Estrades,  to  inquire  into  the  story.  The  Abbe 
answered  him,  that  he  had  been  surprised  into  a  recommen- 
dation of  these  men  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nobles 
of  Venice. 

In  the  interim  Stradella  was  cured  of  his  wounds;  and  M. 
de  Villars,  to  make  short  of  the  question  of  privilege  and  the 
rights  of  ambassadors,  suffered  the  assassins  to  escape.  A  year 
elapsing,  Stradella  thought  himself  secure  from  any  further 
attempt  on  his  life,  and  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  joined  the  hands 
of  Stradella  and  Hortensia,  and  they  were  married.  After  the 
ceremony,  Stradella  and  his.  wife  had  a  wish  to  visit  Genoa, 
going  there  with  an  intention  of  returning  to  Turin.  The  assas- 
sins had  watched  their  motions,  and  the  day  after  they  reached 
Genoa,  the  murderers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  stabbed  Stra- 
della and  Hortensia  to  the  heart.  They  had  taken  care  to  secure 
a  bark  which  lay  in  the  port,  by  which  they  made  their  escape 
from  justice,  and  were  never  heard  of  more. 
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in  life  in  a  terrible  adventure  :  he  killed  a  man  in  a 
duel  whom  he  had  never  beheld  before,  the  Comte 
d'Hericourt,  the  second  of  the  Duke  de  Beaufort ; 
M.  de  Villars  having  been  second  to  the  Duke  de 
Nemours,  in  the  famous  duel  that  happened  in 
1652.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  France  for  a  long 
time,  but  having  been  pardoned  and  employed,  his 
talents  in  negotiation  were  found  of  great  use  to 
government.  He  was  returning  from  his  last 
embassy  to  Spain,  when  he  had  a  strange  adven- 
ture on  the  frontiers  of  France.  His  suite  were 
attacked  by  the  suite  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
returning  home ;  and  several  persons  were  killed 
on  both  sides;  and  the  ambassadors  themselves 
were  obliged  to  take  part  in  this  curious  engage- 
ment. 

There  are  thirty-seven  letters  written  by  Ma- 
dame de  Villars  to  Madame  de  Coulanges.  Some 
extracts,  shewing  the  usages  of  Spain,  will  serve  to 
compare  with  those  of  Spain  as  it  now  is : — "  Ma- 
drid, 30th  Nov.,  1679. — I  go  out  when  it  is  fine, 
tomar  el  sol,  that  is,  literally,  to  take  the  sun,  out 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  One  must  be  careful  to 
draw  all  the  curtains  of  the  carriage  in  the  town, 
otherwise  one  should  pass  for  a  woman  of  bad  re- 
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putation ;  and  it  would  not  be  worth  being  talked 
of  for  such  a  trifle.  If  you  could  have  been  here 
to-day  you  might  have  seen  the  handsomest  nuncio 
(the  pope's  ambassador)  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
agreeable.  His  Spanish  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand. I  received  him  with  all  ceremony,  but  quite 
comfortably;  I  having  been  seated  on  a  pile  of 
cushions,  and  he  in  an  arm-chair.  He  talked  a 
great  deal  of  Charles  V.,  and  I  felt  quite  ashamed 
to  know  so  little  about  him,  but  hope  that  I  did 
not  betray  it.  I  said  a  few  words  here  and  there, 
trying  to  remember  certain  fine  passages  my  eldest 
son  used  to  talk  to  me  about.  My  son,  the  Abbe, 
who  was  with  me,  shone  as  much  in  this  conver- 
sation as  if  he  had  been,  on  the  benches  of  the 
Sorbonne.  M.  de  Villars,  who  is  just  come  home, 
places  himself  at  your  feet,  to  use  a  Spanish 
phrase." 

"  27th  December. — I  have  received  my  visits, 
and  the  way  that  they  are  managed  is  rather  ex- 
traordinary. As  soon  as  I  came  to  Madrid,  all 
the  princesses,  duchesses,  wives  of  grandees,  and 
other  ladies,  sent  to  compliment  me,  and  inquire 
when  I  could  see  them ;  and  some  days  ago  they 
were  informed  that  I  should  receive  every  one 
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during  three  consecutive  days.  To  all  those  who 
have  sent,  a  page  goes  round  with  notes,  called 
'  nudillos,'  because,  in  truth,  they  are  twisted 
notes.  The  Marquise  d'Assera,  widow  of  the  Duke 
of  Lerma,  whom  I  had  known  in  France,  and  who 
thinks  that  I  did  her  some  little  service,  did  the 
honours  of  my  house  during  those  three  days,  and 
also  the  lady  whose  picture  M.  de  Villars  has. 
She  has  been  very  handsome,  and  would  indeed  be 
so  still  were  it  not  for  the  widow's  dress  which  she 
wears.  However  beautiful  a  person  might  be,  they 
could  not  appear  tolerable  in  this  accoutrement ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  how  any  woman  who  thinks 
of  her  beauty,  and  is  *  un  peu  galante,'  does  not 
marry  again  at  the  end  of  a  year. — I  will  not  de- 
scribe the  precise  number  of  steps  I  made  to  re- 
ceive these  ladies  respectively, — some  a  few  paces, 
others  more  ;  for  in  entering  and  going  away  you 
must  pass  by  all  the  ladies.  The  one  who  di- 
rected me  had  enough  to  do  to  set  me  right,  for  I 
was  perpetually  forgetting  the  ceremonial.  The 
visits  lasted  the  whole  day,  and  took  place  in  a 
room  covered  with  carpets,  and  having  a  large 
silver  '  brazier'  in  the  middle.  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you,  that  in  this  '  brazier'  there  is  no  coal, 
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but  little  olive  nuts,  that  light,  give  a  gentle 
smoke,  and  make  the  most  agreeable  fire  in  the 
world,  and  which  last  a  whole  day  together. — I 
cannot  undertake  to  describe  the  manners,  or  the 
ways  by  which  the  women  shew  their  liking  one 
to  another.  They  chatter  like  magpies  turned 
out  of  their  nests ;  they  are  all  much  dressed,  in 
fine  clothes  and  with  jewels,  except  those  whose 
husbands  are  absent,  or  gone  on  foreign  embassies. 
One  of  the  prettiest  of  these  women  (the  Marquise 
del  Carpio,  wife  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome,)  was  dressed  for  that  reason  in  grey. 
During  their  husband's  absence,  they  make  vows 
to  some  saint,  and  wear,  along  with  their  grey  or 
white  dresses,  sashes  composed  of  little  cords,  or 
leathern  girdles.  I  have  not  seen  any  beauty,  but  the 
wife  of  the  Constable  of  Castille  has  the  best  shape 
amongst  them.  But  let  us  return  to  our  '  brazier.' 
We  all  sit  on  our  legs  on  the  carpets,*  for  though 
there  are  abundance  of  *  almohadasj  or  cushions, 
they  will  not  use  them.  As  soon  as  five  or  six 
ladies  are  arrived,  a  collation  is  brought,  which  is 
renewed  over  and  over  again.  This  consists  of  im- 
mense basons  of  dried  fruits;  after  that,  iced 

*    A  remains  of  eld  Moorish  customs  not  then  exploded. 
E  3 
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water;  then  chocolate;  and  you  cannot  imagine 
the  quantity  they  ate,  or  carried  away  with  them, 
of  *  marons  glaces,'  called  here  castagnas.  The 
women  are  all  very  civil,  very  eager  to  please  and 
to  oblige ;  but  with  all  that  I  was  most  delighted, 
when  the  end  came  of  my  three  days.  Many  of 
them  came  to  see  me  twice.  Three  or  four  of 
them  speak  a  little  French,  and  I  speak  a  little 
Spanish." 

"  6th  March,  1680. — I  have  been  to  the  Spanish 
theatre  with  the  Queen.  Nothing  can  be  so  de- 
testable. I  amused  myself  in  watching  the  lovers 
looking  at  their  mistresses,  and  talking  to  them 
from  a  distance  by  signs  on  their  fingers.  Their 
fingers  go  so  fast,  that,  if  they  understand  each 
other,  Love,  in  Spain,  must  be  an  excellent  master 
in  this  art." 

"  21st  March. — There  was  the  other  day  a  pro- 
cession, in  what  is  called  the  Cloisters  of  the  Pa- 
lace. I  went  to  see  it  from  a  little  window.  The 
King  and  Queen  walked  together.  The  Queen 
wore  a  robe  of  ceremony,  hanging  sleeves,  and  a 
long  train  carried  by  the  camarera-major.  The 
cross,  the  patriarch,  the  bishop,  the  priests,  and 
the  religious  orders  preceded  their  Majesties.  After 
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the  King  and  Queen  came  the  ladies,  called  the 
"  guarda-major."  Their  lovers  have  that  day  per- 
mission and  liberty  to  talk  to  them.  If  the  cross 
had  not  made  it  a  devotional  procession,  I  should 
have  said  it  had  more  of  gallantry  in  it  than  any^ 
thing  else  I  have  seen  in  Spain. 

"  27th  March. — There  was  on  Sunday  a  fine 
procession.  The  Queen  was  magnificently  dressed. 
The  maids  of  honour  had  pointed,  plaited,  white 
gauze  caps  on  their  heads,  and  their  lovers  by 
their  side.  I  shall  not  tell  you  how  passes  the 
three  holy  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day of  Passion- week.  All  the  women  are  dressed, 
and  run  from  church  to  church  all  night,  except 
those  who  have  found  him  they  seek  in  the  first 
church ;  for  there  are  many  women  who  can  only 
see  their  lovers  those  three  days  of  the  year." 


HORTENSE  MANCINI,  DUCHESS  DE 
MAZARIN. 

Born,  1646  ;  died,  1699. 

CARDINAL  MAZARIN'S  nieces  were  like  the  god- 
desses belonging  to  the  heathen  mythology  of  the 
infernal  regions;  they  were  gifted  with  wit  and 
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beauty,  they  brought  confusion  and  discord  with 
them  wherever  they  came,  and  their  history  is  at- 
tended with  disguises,  hair-breadth  escapes,  exiles, 
intrigues,  and  poisonings.  It  appears  as  if  they  lived 
surrounded  by  the  Fates  and  Furies,  and  were  ac- 
companied with  fire  and  flame  wherever  they  went. 
Hortense  Mancini  was  the  great  beauty  of  the 
family.  She  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe, 
and  had  proposals  of  marriage  from  Charles  II., 
in  his  adversity,  and  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  was  aware  of  his  political  beveue 
in  not  having  accepted  the  first;  and,  in  1661,  he 
married  Hortense  to  the  Duke  de  la  Meilleraie, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Mazarin. 

Shortly  after  this  marriage,  Hortense  left  her 
husband  ;  and  whenever  a  reconciliation  was  pro- 
posed to  her,  she  cried  out,  as  the  mob  had  done 
during  the  Fronde,  "  Point  de  Mazarin  !  point  de 
Mazarin !"  He  was  devot,  avaricious,  and  jealous, 
and,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne  saw  him,  many 
years  after,  of  a  dreadful  ugliness.  She  says,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  strange  ways 
of  this  man ;  he  must  be  mad ;  his  dress  is  that 
of  a  beggar,  and  his  religion  is  all  the  wrong  way 
in  his  head.  We  tried  to  persuade  him  to  get  his 
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wife  out  of  England,  where  she  is  in  danger  of 
being  sent  away,  or  perhaps  perverted,  (this  must 
mean  in  her  faith  as  a  Catholic,)  and  where  she  is 
with  the  enemies  of  the  King.  He  makes  always 
the  same  answer : — '  Let  her  come  to  me.'  To 
him,  indeed !  We  may  say  with  Saint  Evremont, 
she  is  dispensed  from  all  ordinary  rules,  for  in 
seeing  M.  de  Mazarin  we  see  her  justification." 

The  fates  of  all  these  sisters  were  curious ;  all 
had  made  great  marriages,  but  all  became  travel- 
ling aventurieres,  living  in  Spain,  Italy,  England, 
Flanders,  or  anywhere,  where  the  government 
would  allow  of  their  remaining.  They  came 
to  Aix,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  residing 
with  Madame  de  Grignan,  and  she  describes 
them,  like  heroines  in  romance,  "  avec  force 
pierreries  et  point  de  chemises."  There  was 
some  love  adventure  in  this  equipee ;  and  Madame 
de  Colonna  and  Madame  de  Mazarin  were  arrested 
in  men's  clothes  at  Aix.  They  came  there,  it  was 
said,  to  see  the  Comte  de  Marsan  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Lorraine,  their  lovers.  They  were  both 
re-claimed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals.  Hor- 
tense,  the  greatest  heiress  of  Europe,  having 
spent  all  the  money  that  her  jewels  afforded,  got 
a  pension  from  Louis  XIV.,  and  lived  three  years 
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at  Chamberry,  and  then  went  to  England,  with  the 
intention  of  captivating  and  governing  Charles  II., 
whose  wife  she  had  nearly  become  some  years 
previously. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "Madame  de  Ma- 
zarin  court  les  champs.  .  .  .  On  la  croit  en  An- 
gleterre,  ou  il  n'y  a  comme  vous  savez,  ni  foi,  ni 
loi,  ni  pretres ;  mais  je  crois  -qu'elle  ne  voudroit 
pas,  comme  dit  le  chanson,  qu'on  en  cut  chasse  le 
Roi." 

Evelyn  mentions  her  often. — "  Sept.  6,  1676. 
Supped  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  where  also 
supped  the  famous  beauty  and  errant  lady  the 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  (all  the  world  knows  her 
story,)  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Countess  of  Sus- 
sex, children  of  the  King,  and  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  a  virtuous  lady,  daughter  to  my  friend  the 
Earl  of  Ossory." 

Basset  and  duels,  Saint  Evremont  and  the 
Prince  de  Monacco,  occupied  her  time ;  and  the 
latter  rather  came  across  her  plans  with  regard  to 
Charles  II.  The  King  gave  her  a  pension  ;  and 
Evelyn  names  her  again  on  the  Sunday  evening 
before  the  death  of  Charles  II,  in  1684. 

"  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpressible  luxury 
and  profaneness,  gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness, 
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and,  as  it  were,  total  forgetfulness  of  God  (it  being 
Sunday  evening)  which  this  day  se'nnight  I  was 
witness  of;  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  and  Mazarin ; 
a  French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that  glorious 
gallery  (at  Whitehall),  whilst  about  twenty  of  the 
great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at 
basset,  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  two 
thousand  in  gold  before  them ;  upon  which  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  with  me,  made  reflections 
with  astonishment.  Six  days  after,  all  was  in 
dust." 

Hortense  retired  to  Chelsea,  where  Lysons 
says  she  kept  a  basset  table,  and  gave  concerts  and 
suppers  to  persons  of  rank,  who  are  said  to  have 
usually  left  money  under  the  plates  to  pay  for  the 
entertainment. 

Evelyn  writes : — "June  llth,  1699.  Now  died 
the  famous  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  She  had  been 
the  richest  lady  in  Europe ;  she  was  niece  to 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  was  married  to  the  richest 
subject  in  Europe,  as  was  said ;  she  was  born  at 
Rome,  educated  in  France,  and  was  an  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and  wit,  but  dissolute,  and  impa- 
tient of  matrimonial  restraint,  so  as  to  be  aban- 
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doned  by  her  husband,  and  banished ;  when  she 
came  to  England  for  shelter,  lived  on  a  pension 
given  her  here,  and  is  reported  to  have  hastened 
her  death  by  intemperate  drinking  strong  spirits. 
She  has  written  her  own  story  and  adventures,  and 
so  has  her  other  extravagant  sister,  wife  to  the 
noble  family  of  Colonna." 

Madame  la  Connetable  de  Colonna  was  that 
same  Marie  Mancini,  whom  Louis  XIV.  was 
in  love  with,  and  wanted  to  marry.  On  her 
being  sent  from  court,  she  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  him,  "  Vous  pleurez,  vous  etes  Roi,  et 
je  pars."  She  is  much  described  in  Madame 
de  Villars's  letters  from  Madrid,  where  she  took 
the  veil  during  the  time  of  M.  de  Villars's  embassy. 
She  afterwards  ran  away  from  her  convent,  and 
died  in  obscurity  in  France  :  she  appears  to  have 
been  mad. 

Another  niece  of  Mazarin's,  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  was  concerned  in  the  affair  of  La  Brin- 
villiers.  Much  as  to  her  conduct  is  to  be  found  in 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters.  She  amused  herself 
on  her  trial  too  much  at  the  judge's  interrogations, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  from  Paris  by  a 
"  lettre-de-cachet."  Madame  de  Sevigne  describes 
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her  like  Psyche,  conducted  by  her  family  to  the 
Pyrenees.  She  afterwards  visited  her  sister  Mazarin, 
in  England,  in  1687,  and  is  thus  described  in  a  letter 
to  the  French  ambassador : — "  Elle  porte  la  joie 
partout  .  .  .  c'est  un  plaisir  de  la  voir,  disputant, 
grondant,  jouant,  et  parlant  de  tout  avec  autant 
d'esprit." 

In  La  Fontaine's  verses  to  the  Duchess  de 
Bouillon,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  her,  is  a  line 
much  admired  by  the  lovers  of  French  poetry. 
In  writing  to  her  of  her  sister,  the  Duchess  de 
Mazarin,  the  poet  says, — 

"  Vous  vous  aimez  en  soeurs  :  cependant  j'ai  raison 
D'eviter  lacomparaisonX. 
L'ur  se  peut  partager,  mais  non  pas  la  louange. 
Le  plus  grand  orateur,  quand  ce  seroit  un  ange^ 
Ne  contenteroit  pas,  en  semblables  desseins, 
Deux  belles,  deux  heros,  deux  auteurs,  ni  deux  saints.'' 

The  histories  of  these  nieces  of  Mazarin  shew 
the  respect  in  which  rank  was  held  in  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  No  author  in  romance 
would  venture  to  give  as  fiction,  stories  like  theirs ; 
not  only  from  the  improbability  of  their  adventures, 
but  from  the  variety  of  their  misdeeds  that  were 
suffered  to  pass  unpunished. 
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Born,  1661  ;  died,  1700. 

MARIE    LOUISE    D'ORLEANS,    QUEEN 
OF  SPAIN. 

Born,  1662;  died,  1689. 

MARTE  LOUISE  D'ORLEANS,  the  daughter  of 
Monsieur,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the 
unfortunate  Henriette,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  in 
1679.  Her  grief  at  leaving  France  is  often  named 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters.  Her  sorrow  was 
augmented  by  her  desire  of  becoming  the  wife  of 
the  Dauphin  of  France ;  and  when  Louis  XIV. 
said  to  her,  "  What  could  I  do  more  for  my  own 
daughter  than  make  her  Queen  of  Spain?"  she 
answered,  "  But  you  could  do  more  for  your 
niece."  The  people  of  Paris,  seeing  her  weeping 
and  in  great  distress,  called  out — "  She  will  not 
go — Monsieur  is  too  good  to  let  her  go.''  She  did 
go,  however,  and  was  married  to  the  weak  and 
miserable  monarch,  at  Burgos.  M.  and  Madame 
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de  Villars  accompanied  her  to  Spain,  where  she 
soon  became  accustomed  to  a  life  of  restraint,  cere- 
mony, aud  ennui,  and  acquired  a  power  and  ascen- 
dancy over  the  King  which  lasted  during  the  ten 
years  of  their  union. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  work 
published  in  1692,  and  now  out  of  print.  The 
account  of  the  Queen's  reception  is  a  mixture  of 
the  magnificent,  the  stately,  and  the  ludicrous. 

"  The  King  came  to  meet  her  at  Burgos.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived,  the  Queen  went  to  receive  him 
in  her  Spanish  dress ;  and  having  met  him,  as  he 
was  entering  her  ante-chamber,  she  would  have 
thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  but  he  hindered  her, 
and  saluted  her  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  They 
discoursed  together  some  time,  without  being  able 
to  understand  one  another,  and  this  was  certainly 
no  little  pain  to  them.  M.  de  Villars,  who  per- 
ceived it,  advanced  forward  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  if  he  did  not  say  everything  they  said, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  spoiled  nothing  of 
their  discourse,  and  that  he  mingled  a  great  deal 
of  tenderness  and  passion  with  it.  The  King  was 
dressed  a  la  Scombergue,  which  is  properly  after 
the  French  mode,  and  all  his  attendants  were  clad 
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in  the  same  manner ;  for  the  campaign  habits  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  are  much  alike." 

The  disputes  and  quarrels  as  to  precedency, 
amongst  the  French  attendants  and  the  Spanish 
grandees  who  came  to  meet  the  Queen,  occupy  a 
considerable  place  in  this  account.  The  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  performed,  incognito,  in  the  Queen's 
ante-chamber.  Whilst  mass  was  saying,  they  put 
a  ribbon  of  black  taffety  about  the  King  and 
Queen,  tied  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  arid  a  white 
gauze  with  a  silver  fringe  upon  the  King's  shoul- 
ders, and  over  the  Queen's  head.  The  Camarera- 
major,  the  Duchess  of  Terra  Nuova,  held  up  the 
Queen's  train  during  the  ceremony. 

After  the  marriage,  the  Duchess  of  Terra  Nuova 
treated  the  young  Queen  much  as  a  severe 
governess  does  a  child,  permitting  her  only  to 
receive  the  visits  of  some  ladies,  with  whom  she 
could  scarcely  converse,  from  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  language.  The  writer  of  the  account  (who 
was  a  French  woman,  settled  in  Spain)  says, 
"  Much  about  this  time,  I  had  the  honour  of 
kissing  her  hand,  but  she  could  not  forbear  smiling 
to  see  me  so  much  altered  for  the  worse  by  my 
Spanish  garb.  .  .  .  After  I  had  passed  through  her 
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apartments,  I  found  her  in  her  closet,  which  was 
painted  and  gilded,  and  set  out  with  great  looking- 
glasses  fastened  to  the  ceiling.  She  sat  upon  a 
little  square  stool,  near  the  window,  making  gold 
net-work,  mingled  with  blue  silk;  her  hair  was 
parted  in  the  middle  of  her  head,  which  was  bare, 
only  one  knot  of  her  hair  was  curled  and  plaited 
with  great  pearls,  and  reached  down  to  her  waist ; 
she  had  a  velvet  robe  on,  of  a  rose  colour,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  had  pendants  in  her 
ears  that  touched  her  very  breast,  and  so  heavy 
that  she  gave  herself  the  trouble  to  take  out  one 
of  them,  that  I  might  pass  my  judgment  on  it.  ... 
She  spoke  very  little  French,  affecting  to  talk 
Spanish  before  the  Camarera-major," 

The  Queen  made  her  public  entry  into  Madrid 
on  the  13th  of  January,  1680.  The  King  and  the 
Queen  Dowager  were  spectators  of  the  show  in  a 
balcony  at  the  Countess  Dognates',  where  was 
constructed  on  purpose  for  the  occasion  a  lattice 
window,  gilt  all  over.  "  After  eleven  in  the  day 
(says  the  account  before  quoted)  began  the  proces- 
sion, with  the  kettle-drums  and  trumpets  of  the 
city,  in  the  habits  of  ceremony ;  after  them  the 
alcaldes  of  the  court,  the  nobility,  the  knights  of 
the  three  military  orders  of  Calatrava,  Alcantara, 
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and  Saint  Jago,  the  gentlemen  of  the  King's 
household,  the  major-domos  to  the  Queen,  and 
the  grandees  of  Spain,  followed  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  lacqueys,  whose  different  liveries  of  brocade 
and  galoon  of  gold  and  silver  of  a  mixed  colour 
made  an  agreeable  diversity ;  the  equerries  of  the 
Queen  marched  on  foot  immediately  before  her ; 
the  Comte  de  Villa  Majana  was  on  her  right  hand, 
who  was  her  chief  gentleman-usher ;  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  her  "  menins"  *  and  pages  of  honour, 
(when  she  walks  on  foot  she  always  leans  upon 
one  of  them.)  The  Duchess  de  Terra  Nuova  fol- 
lowed her,  and  Donna  Laura  d'Alargon,  governess 
of  the  maids  of  honour,  both  of  them  mounted 
upon,  their  mules,  and  in  their  widows'  habit, 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  religious  women, 
except  that  when  they  are  on  horseback,  they  wear 
great  hats  on  their  heads,  which  make  no  less 
terrible  a  figure  than  the  rest  of  their  garb.  After 
this,  people  saw,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
Donna  Teresa  di  Toledo,  Donna  Francisca  Hen- 
riquez,  Donna  Maria  di  Gusman,  Josepha  di 
Figueroa,  and  Donna  Manuela  di  Velasco,  the 
maids  of  honour  to  the  Queen,  all  very  beautful, 

*  Menins  were  the  children  of  persons  of  rank  who  served 
the  queens  of  Spain. 
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and  richly  dressed ;  they  were  on  horseback ;  each 
of  them  was  accompanied  by  their  relations,  in  the 
midst  of  whom  they  marched.  There  were  several 
led  horses,  admirably  fine,  led  by  grooms  clad  in 
rich  liveries,  and  the  passage  was  shut  up  by  the 
guards  de  la  Lancilla. 

"  At  the  Prado,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able walks  in  Madrid,  by  reason  of  the  several 
fountains  that  water  it  continually,  was  to  be  seen 
a  gallery,  open  on  every  side,  with  one  and  twenty 
arches.  There  were  several  juttings  out  in  it,  on 
which  the  arms  of  the  kingdoms  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain  were  affixed  to  pillars  that  sup- 
ported gilt  statues,  that  carried  devices  in  honour 
of  the  Queen,  with  crowns  and  inscriptions  having 
a  relation  to  each  kingdom.  The  Queen  found  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  a  triumphal  arch,  through 
which  she  entered  the  city,  when  the  corregidors, 
apparelled  in  crimson  and  brocade  of  gold,  a  dress 
such  as  the  ancient  Castilians  wore,  presented  her 
with  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  with  a  canopy  which 
they  carried  over  her  head.  The  streets  were 
adorned  with  the  richest  tapestries,  and  the  precious 
stones  to  be  seen  in  the  Goldsmith's-row  were 
valued  at  eleven  millions.  The  Queen  was  mounted 
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on  a  fine  Andalusian  horse,  which,  in  its  noble 
march,  seemed  proud  to  carry  so  beautiful  a  prin- 
cess.    Her  habit  was  so  covered  with  embroidery, 
that  the  stuff  was  not  to  be  seen ;  she  wore  on  her 
hat  white  plumes   mixed  with  red,  and  a  pearl 
called  the  '  Peregrina,'  which  is  as  large  as  a  small 
Catharine  pear,  and  of  inestimable  value,  hung 
below  a  clasp  of  diamonds,  with  which  her  hat  was 
beset ;  she  wore  on  her  finger  the  great  diamond 
of  the  King,  which,  as  they  pretend,  surpasses  in 
beauty  anything  of  that  nature  ever  set  in  a  ring. 
But  the  graceful  deportment  of  the  Queen  in  all 
her  actions,  and  particularly  in  the  management 
of  her  horse,  joined  to  the  charms  of  her  person,, 
made  a  greater  lustre  than  all  the  precious  stones 
she  wore,  although  it  is  certain  that  people  could 
scarce  behold  the  glittering  of  them.     She  made  a 
halt  before  the  balcony  where  were  the  King  and 
the  Queen- Mother,  to  salute  them.     They  opened 
the  lattice  about  four  fingers'  breadth,  to  see  her, 
and  the  King,  taking  his  handkerchief  in  his  hand, 
carried  it  several  times  to  his  mouth,  his  eyes,  and 
his  heart,  which  is  the  greatest  piece  of  gallantry 
in  Spain.     The  Queen  went  on  in  her  procession, 
and  the  King,  with  the  Queen-Mother,  received 
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her  in  the  court  of  the  palace ;  he  helped  her  to 
alight  off  her  horse,  and  the  Queen-mother, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  her 
apartment. 

In  the  evening,  Madrid  was  illuminated,  every 
balcony  having  wax  tapers  in  it ;  and  there  were 
fireworks.  Many  of  the  diversions  lasted  for  several 
days.  Their  Majesties  went  out  hunting,  or  to  a 
comedy,  or  to  a  convent;  all  the  ladies  and  the 
grandees  had  the  honour  to  kiss  the  Queen's  hand ; 
and  a  few  days  after  the  Queen's  entry,  there  was 
a  bull-feast,  the  most  magnificent  that  had  been 
seen  for  a  long  time. 

Along  with  accounts  of  old  ceremonies  and 
customs  long  exploded,  is  that  of  the  misery  of  the 
people,  of  which  there  is  also  an  appalling  detail 
in  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Villars, — the  popu- 
lace going  about  Madrid  in  mobs,  calling  out — 
"  Viva  el  Rev,  y  muera  el  mal  goviorno  !" — "  Long 
live  the  King,  and  death  to  the  bad  government !" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  sends  the  following  account 
to  her  daughter,  from  Madame  de  Villars's  letters, 
addressed  to  Madame  de  Coulanges :  "  Cette  Reine 
d'Espagne  est  grasse  et  belle,  le  Roi  amoureux,  et 
jaloux  sans  savoir  de  quoi,  ni  de  qui ;  les  combats 

VOL.  IL  F 
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de  taureaux  affreux;  deux  grands  penserent  y 
perir ;  leurs  cheveaux  tues  sous  eux ;  tres  souvent 
la  scene  est  ensanglantee.  Voila  les  divertissemens 
d'un  royaume  chretien  ?" 

A  curious  history  of  Spanish  etiquette  is  told  of 
those  days  :* — "  The  King,  who  loved  the  Queen 
tenderly,  notwithstanding  those  who  tried  to  do 
her  ill  service  with  him,  knowing  that  one  of  her 
greatest  diversions  was  hunting,  ordered  three  fine 
horses  to  be  brought  from  Andalusia.  The  Queen 
chose  one  of  the  most  mettlesome,  but  she  was  no 
sooner  mounted  than  the  horse  began  to  rear,  and 
had  nearly  thrown  himself  backwards  upon  her. 
When  she  fell,  one  of  her  feet  hung  in  the  stirrup, 
and  the  horse,  finding  this  embarrassment,  run 
about  furiously,  dragging  the  Queen  at  the  peril 
of  her  life.  This  accident  happened  in  the  court 
of  the  palace,  and  the  King,  beholding  it  from  a 
balcony,  was  in  despair  at  the  sight ;  but  though 
the  court  was  full  of  guards  and  of  persons  of  rank, 
yet  no  one  durst  offer  to  go  and  help  the  Queen, 
because  it  is  not  lawful  for  anybody  to  touch  her, 
and  especially  by  the  feet,  unless  it  be  the  chief  of 
her  "  menins"  or  pages,  who  put  on  her  choppins. 

*  Account  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  printed  in  1692.   London. 
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These  are  a  sort  of  sandal,  into  which  the  ladies 
put  their  shoes,  and  which  makes  them  appear 
very  tall.*  The  Queen  always  supports  herself 
upon  one  of  her  "  menins"  when  she  walks  any- 
where, but  the  "  menins"  were  children  too  young 
to  rescue  her  from  the  danger  she  was  in.  At  last 
two  Spanish  knights,  Don  Louis  de  las  Torres,  and 
Don  Jayme  de  Sotomayor,  resolved,  whatever 
might  happen,  to  deliver  her;  so  one  of  them 
caught  hold  of  the  bridle  of  the  horse,  and  stopped 
him,  when  the  other,  taking  hold  of  the  Queen's 
foot,  took  it  from  the  stirrup,  and  in  doing  her  this 
service,  put  one  of  his  fingers  out  of  joint ;  but 
without  tarrying  a  moment,  away  they  went  to 
their  houses,  and  presently  ordered  their  horses  to 
be  saddled,  to  escape  the  King's  indignation.  The 
young  Count  Pennaranda,  a  friend  to  both  of  them, 
approached  the  Queen,  and  told  her  very  respect- 
fully, '  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  so 
happy  as  to  save  her  life,  were  in  fear,  in  conse- 
quence, of  losing  their  own.'  She  spoke  to  the 
King  in  their  favour,  who  came  down  immediately 

*  Choppins  also  formed  part  of  the  dress  worn  by  the  ladies 
in  England  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
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to  see  what  condition  she  was  in,  and  testified  an 
extraordinary  joy  to  find  that  she  was  not  hurt, 
and  very  kindly  received  the  request  she  made  in 
behalf  of  these  generous  criminals.  Word  was 
immediately  sent  to  them,  who  by  this  time  were 
on  horseback  to  save  themselves,  and  the  Queen 
honoured  them  with  a  present,  and  ever  after  had 
a  particular  consideration  for  them." 

Madame  de  Villars  gives  an  account  to  Madame 
de  Coulanges  of  her  accompanying  the  King  and 
Queen  in  a  visit  to  a  convent  during  the  carnival. 
"  The  King  and  Queen  are  each  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair; the  nuns  at  their  feet,  and  many  ladies 
who  come  to  kiss  hands.  A  collation  is  brought ; 
the  Queen  always  eats,  and  the  King  looks  on, 
and  thinks  she  eats  a  great  deal.  Two  dwarfs  are 
present,  who  keep  up  the  conversation." 

She  gives  an  account  of  her  visits  to  the  Queen : 
T — "  I  have  received  by  this  express  a  letter  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  I  read  to  the  Queen  the 
part  in  which  she  speaks  of  her  and  of  her  pretty 
feet,  which  dance  and  move  with  so  much  grace. 
This  gave  the  Queen  pleasure,  but  then  she  re- 
flected that  her  pretty  feet  have  nothing  to  do 
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but  to  walk  round  a  room,  and  to  convey  her 
to  bed  every  night  at  half-past  eight.  .  .  .  The 
Queen  asked  much  about  Madame  de  Grignan, 
and  if  she  was  to  be  at  Paris  this  winter.  The 
Queen  has  great  pleasure  in  seeing  a  French 
woman  and  speaking  her  native  language.  We 
sing  opera  airs:  sometimes  I  sing  a  minuet, 
while  she  dances ;  but  when  she  begins  to  talk  of 
Fontainbleau  and  of  Saint  Cloud  I  change  the 
conversation,  and  the  details  from  those  spots 
should  not  be  written  to  her.  .... 

"When  the  Queen  goes  out,  nothing  is  so 
melancholy  as  her  drives:  she  is  with  the  King  in 
a  very  rough  carriage,  all  the  curtains  of  which  are 
drawn,  for  such  are  the  usages  of  Spain,  and  I  tell 
her  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  be 
changed  for  her  or  for  any  person.  But  what  I 
cannot  understand  is,  that  a  clever  woman  of  merit 
and  pmdence  has  not  been  searched  for  all  over 
the  world,  and  '  au  poids  de  Tor,'  for  consolation 
and  support  to  this  poor  Princess.  She  does  not 
find  much  pleasure  in  books  of  devotion,  which  is 
not  surprising  at  her  age.  The  King  is  charmed 
at  the  departure  of  the  French  women ;  he  hates 
them.  , 
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"  We  are  much  better  off  at  the  palace  since 
the  Duchess  d' Albuquerque  has  succeeded  to  the 
Duchess  of  Terra  Nuova  as  Camarera-major.  The 
Queen  and  I  are  allowed  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow as  much  as  we  like,  from  a  window  which  has 
a  view  of  the  garden  of  the  convent  of  the  Incar- 
nation. You  cannot  believe  that  a  young  Princess 
brought  up  in  France  can  count  this  pastime  as  a 
pleasure ;  but  I  try  and  make  this  seem  an  indul- 
gence, more  than  I  should  think  it  myself.  I  can- 
not conclude  my  letter  without  telling  you  of  the 
way  that  this  court  prepare  for  their  journeys, 
which  are  merely  to  the  Escurial,  or  to  Aranjuez. 
It  costs  the  King  immense  sums  to  go  to  these 
palaces  from  Madrid,  for  the  waste  and  perquisites 
are  enormous,  though  it  is  but  seven  leagues 
distance.  There  are  at  the  least  to  go  there  one 
hundred  and  fifty  women  belonging  to  the  palace, 
signoras  de  honor,  or  maids  of  honour,  or  cama- 
restasy  or  their  criades,  (women-servants.)  The 
signoras  are  widows,  dressed  always  in  the  same 
manner;  but  the  other  ladies  are  in  their  finest 
clothes  for  this  journey.  They  wear  hats  with 
feathers,  and  on  their  shoulders  what  are  here 
called  mantillas :  this  is  neither  a  cloak  nor  a 
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scarf;  they  are  made  of  velvet,  and  embroidered 
in  gold  or  silver ;  some  are  green,  some  are  crim- 
son. In  the  manner  they  wear  these,  one  arm  is 
disengaged,  and  the  end  of  the  mantilla  passes 
under  the  other  arm.  All  their  gallants  come  to 
see  them  into  their  carriages,  and  then  gallop 
after  them.  Several  of  these  gentlemen,  on  fine 
horses,  follow  these  ladies  incognito,  with  caps 
that  fall  down  over  their  faces,  and  prevent  their 
being  known  by  any  but  their  ladies.  The  Queen 
wore  a  hat  the  day  that  she  went  to  the  Escurial, 
with  black  and  yellow  plumes ;  but  as  to  a  mantilla, 
were  a  queen  of  Spain  to  die  of  the  cold,  it  has 
been  written  that  she  never  should  wear  one." 

Madame  de  Villars  describes  the  atmosphere  of 
ennui  at  court  much  like  a  November  fog  in 
London : — "  L'ennui  du  palais  est  afireux ;  et  je  dis 
quelque  fois  a  cette  Princesse,  quand  j'entre  dans 
sa  chambre,  il  me  semble  qu'on  le  sent,  qu'on  le 
voit,  qu'on  le  touche ;  tant  il  est  repandu  epais." 
She  speaks  of  the  delights  of  chocolate,  and  then 
makes  her  excuse  for  doing  so.  "  Songez  que  je 
suis  en  Espagne,  et  que  c'est  presque  mon  seul 
plaisir  d'en  prendre."  She  says  in  another  letter, 
"  II  n'y  a  qu'a  etre  en  Espagne  pour  n'avoir  plus 
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d'envie  d'y  batir  des  chateaux."  Her  account  of 
the  ceremonies  at  court,  and  of  the  three  sights 
she  was  witness  to,  a  bull-fight,  a  preaching,  and 
the  funeral  of  a  maid  of  honour,  are  exceedingly 
well  told,  and  worthy  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
She  exclaims,  "  Que  c'est  une  belle  chose  que  de 
rire  en  Espagne  ....  si  1'on  avait  de  bonnes  dis- 
positions pour  la  penitence,  ce  seroit  un  lieu  propre 
pour  la  faire !" 

Madame  de  Villars  describes  the  looks  and  dress 
of  the  young  Queen  exactly  as  a  picture  at  Ver- 
sailles represents  her,  in  the  Spanish  court  dress, 
of  a  stiff  brocade,  her  hair  lying  on  her  shoulders, 
and  combed  on  one  side  on  her  forehead,  but  very 
handsome  even  in  this  hideous  attire. 

The  King  was  much  in  love  with  the  Queen ; 
but  neither  she  ijor  the  Queen  Dowager  could  in- 
spire the  King  with  any  wish  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  He  left  everything  to  his 
ministers,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace,  like 
the  Sultans  of  the  East,  surrounded  by  women,  by 
dwarfs,  and  rare  animals  ;  and  not  even  inquiring 
as  to  the  changes  in  politics,  or  the  events  which 
took  place  in  Europe. 

The  Queen  died  in  1689,  it  was  supposed  by 
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poison,  as  her  mother  had  died.  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  writes,  that  she  was  poisoned  in  chocolate, 
administered  by  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons,*  who 
was  led  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  by  the 
Count  Manfeld.  Madame  de  Soissons'  crimes 
of  the  like  nature  had  been  numerous.  The 
government  of  Spain  were  at  that  time  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  a  Queen 
who  ruled  the  King,  and  was  in  the  interest  of 
France. 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  Princess,f 
Charles  II.  took  as  his  second  wife  Anne  de  Neu- 
bourg,  the  sister  of  the  Empress  of  Germany ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  alliance,  the  French  faction, 
by  the  intrigues  of  Portocarrero,  got  the  ascendancy 

*  The  Comtesse  de  Soissons,  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 
After  this  last  crime,  she  wandered  about  Europe,  feared  and 
hated,  and  shunned  even  by  her  own  son,  Prince  Eugene.  She 
died  at  Brussels,  while  her  son's  victories  over  her  former  lover, 
Louis  XIV.,  resounded  throughout  Europe. 

t  In  a  letter,  written  twenty  years  after  this  time,  from  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  she  writes — "  When 
I  was  at  the  Escurial,  I  had  not  the  courage  to  look  at  the  place 
where  Queen  Marie  Louise  was  buried .  If  this  Princess  con- 
secrated her  misfortunes,  as  I  believe  she  did,  she  must  be  a 
saint,  for  she  had  terrible  sufferings,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
could  be  a  more  miserable  life  than  hers." 

F  3 
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at  the  court  of  Madrid.  A  letter  from  the  English 
Ambassador,*  Mr.  Stanhope,  gives  this  account  of 
the  King: — 

"  TO    THE    EARL    OF    PORTLAND. 

"  Madrid,  March  14,  1698. 

"  The  King  is  so  very  weak,  he  can  scarcely  lift 
his  hand  to  his  head  to  feed  himself;  and  so 
entirely  melancholy,  that  neither  his  buffoons, 
dwarfs,  nor  puppet-shows,  all  which  have  shewed 
their  abilities  before  him,  can  in  the  least  divert 
him  from  fancying  everything  that  is  said  or  done 
to  be  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and  never  thinking 
himself  safe  but  with  his  confessor  or  two  friars  by 
his  side,  whom  he  makes  lie  in  his  chamber  every 
night." 

It  was  insinuated  to  the  wretched  monarch  that 
he  was  bewitched,  and  under  the  influence  of  en- 
chantment; and  malicious  reports  were  actively 
circulated,  inculpating  the  Queen  and  others. 
The  authority  of  Portocarrero,  united  with  that  of 
the  grand  inquisitor,  induced  the  confessor  to 

*  The  Honourable  Alexander  Stanhope,  youngest  son  of 
Philip,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Envoy  Extraordinary  from  King 
William  to  Spain,  and  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stanhope. 
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have  recourse  to  exorcism,  in  the  hope  of  casting 
out  the  evil  spirits.  The  dreadful  expressions 
used  on  this  awful  occasion  increased  the  weak- 
ness of  a  diseased  mind,  and  the  King  fell  into  a 
state  of  despondency. 

In  Mr.  Stanhope's  letters  from  the  court  of 
Madrid,  there  is  a  diplomatic  note  from  Louville  to 
Torcy: — "Le  chambellan,  Comte  de  Benevente, 
nous  vient  avertir,  en  pleurant,  de  nous  mefier 
d'une  berline  attele  que  la  Douairiere  avait  donnee 
au  Roi  Catholique,  et  qui  devait,  disait-il,  par 
1'effet  d'un  sortilege  devenir  caisse-d'oranger,  pen- 
dant que  le  Roi  deviendrait  oranger  en  caisse." 
Lord  Mahon  remarks :  "  Yet  those  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  Locke  and  Newton  !" 

The  unfortunate  King,  brooding  over  the  appre- 
hension of  sorcery,  was  persuaded  to  consult  a 
woman  of  Cangas  in  the  Asturias,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  demon,  and 
the  credulous  confessor  suffered  himself  to  be 
charged  with  this  commission.  The  woman  re- 
plied, that  the  King  was  affected  by  witchcraft,  and 
named  various  persons  as  guilty  of  the  crime. 

In  1700,  the  infirm  King  left  Madrid,  to  escape 
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from  the  persecution  of  those  who  importuned  him 
to  name  his  successor.  He  went  to  the  Escurial, 
where  he  grew  better ;  but  there  he  recurred  to  a 
superstitious  custom,  common  in  Spain,  and  which 
had  been  resorted  to  by  his  father.  He  descended 
into  the  vaults  of  the  Pantheon,  to  visit  the  corpses 
of  his  deceased  relatives,  trusting  that  the  interces- 
sion of  their  departed  spirits  would  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  his  malady.  The  coffin  of  his  mother 
being  opened,  the  sight  made  little  impression  on 
him  ;  but  the  body  of  his  first  wife  appeared  with 
few  marks  of  dissolution,  and  with  a  countenance 
scarcely  less  blooming  than  when  alive.  The  sight 
of  features  once  tenderly  beloved,  struck  him  with 
horror;  he  recoiled  from  the  view,  exclaiming — 
"  I  shall  soon  be  with  her  in  heaven !"  and  hurried 
from  the  vault.* 

The  wretched  King  had  still  his  will  to  make. 
He  inclined  to  his  own  relations,  but  the  intrigues 
of  France  predominated ;  and  his  will,  more  famous 
than  any  act  of  his  reign,  was  in  favour  of  Philip, 


*  A  play  has  made  great  sensation  at  Madrid  of  late  years 
on  this  subject.  It  is  entitled,  "  Carlos  Seguendo  el  Hechi- 
zado,"  by  Antonio  Gil  y  Zarati. 
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Duke  of  Anjou,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  became  his  successor  soon  after,  by  the  title 
of  Philip  V.,  the  King  dying  in  November,  1700.* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  the  second  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Spain,  at  Vienna,  the  12th  September, 
1703,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.  Being  the  ally  of  the 
Dutch  and  the  English,  the  young  King,  who  had  but  just 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  passed  through  the  states  of  Hol- 
land, and  made  a  visit  to  Queen  Anne  at  Windsor  Castle,  on 
his  way  to  his  dominions.  The  Queen  and  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  received  him  in  the  most  distinguished  manner.  His 
noble  manners,  tinctured  with  reserve  and  gravity,  interested 
every  one  in  his  favour  during  the  short  time  that  he  remained 
in  England.  "  He  spoke  little,  but  what  he  said  was  sensible 
and  judicious ;  he  never  smiled,  and  yet  had  the  art  of  seeming 
pleased  with  all  he  saw."  A  letter  written  by  Lady  Russell  to 
her  daughter,  Lady  Granby,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  not  printed,  but 
published  in  fac-simile,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  this  royal 
visit  to  Windsor. 

Charles  III.  left  Portsmouth  in  January,  1704,  accompanied 
by  troops,  and  intending  to  fight  his  way  through  Spain,  then 
occupied  by  the  French.  A  dreadful  storm  drove  his  fleet  back 
on  the  English  coast ;  and  a  second  time  he  embarked  for  Lis- 
bon, where,  joining  the  King  of  Portugal,  they  marched  to 
Madrid.  Charles  was  driven  back  twice  over;  but  at  last  he 
got  hold  of  Barcelona ;  and  Philip  V.  prepared  to  besiege  it  in 
person.  Nothing  could  have  saved  Charles,  had  not  the  English 
fleet  appeared  on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  put  to  flight  the  French 
vessels  that  blockaded  the  port  of  Barcelona.  Philip  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  Charles  penetrated  to  Madrid,  where  he 
was  proclaimed  King,  under  the  title  of  Charles  III.  Again 
was  Charles  driven  away,  and  the  war  lasted  some  years; 
when  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  made  him  heir  of  the 
united  empire  of  Charles  V.,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Spain : 
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Born,  1644 ;  died,  1710. 

EVERY  one  has  heard  of  the  beauty,  the  un- 
happiness,  and  the  repentance  of  Madame  de  la 
Valliere.  She  possessed 

"  Ce  charme  secret  dont  Fceil  est  enchante, 
Et  la  grace,  plus  belle  encor  que  la  beaute." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  always  names  the  Duchess 
de  la  Valliere  as  the  violet,  in  allusion  to  Desmaret's 
pretty  lines — 

"  Modeste  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejour, 
Tranche  d'ambition,  je  me  cache  sous  1'herbe." 

She  says,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Fontange  was  so 
full  of  magnificence  and  airs  of  grandeur,  that  she 
had  asked  for  guards  to  be  given  to  her.  "We 

Prince  Eugene,  in  Charles's  absence,  secured  his  election  to 
the  thrones  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  under  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.  But  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  at  the  court  of  England,  and  the  retreat  of  the  English 
troops,  terminated  the  war  on  the  Continent,  and  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  was  proclaimed  in  1713.  War  broke  out  again,  and 
by  another  treaty,  in  1725,  the  Emperor  renounced  Spain  and 
the  Indies;  Philip,  the  Low  Countries;  and  the  Italian  do- 
minions of  Spain  formed  the  separate  monarchy  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 
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shall  never  again  see  one  of  these  ladies  ashamed 
of  being  a  mistress,  a  mother,  and  a  duchess  ;  never 
will  one  again  be  seen  cast  in  that  mould." 

When  Louis  XIV.  forsook  Madame  de  la 
Valliere  for  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  young 
Duke  de  Longueville  professed  his  attachment  to 
her  ;  and  Lauzun,  always  ready  to  put  himself  for- 
ward, proposed  to  her ;  but  her  heart  was  broke 
with  the  treatment  she  had  received  from  Louis 
and  his  proud  and  violent  mistress,  Madame  de 
Montespan.  She  resolved  and  wavered,  and 
wavered  and  resolved,  as  to  retiring  into  a 
monastery.  The  court  of  France  had,  for  the  first 
time,  witnessed  the  extraordinary  sight  of  a  woman 
disliking  eclat,  indifferent  to  ambition,  and  who 
loved  a  king  for  himself  alone.  It  was  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  that  in  the  excess  of  her  passion  she 
should  feel  the  excess  of  her  misery. 

Madame  de  la  Valliere  always  disdained  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers  who  were  at  her  feet,  and 
made  her  friends  amongst  the  virtuous.  The 
Marechal  de  Bellefonds  was  one  of  these  persons ; 
and  his  sister  was  prioress  of  the  convent  of  Car- 
melites, at  Paris.  Madame  de  Bellefonds  became 
the  confidant  of  the  secrets  and  the  unhappiness  of 
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the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere ;  and  this  friendship  led 
her  finally  to  decide  upon  retiring  from  the  world. 
Bossuet  mentions,  that  the  duchess  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  her  rival  to  get  the  King's  per- 
mission to  immure  herself  in  a  cloister.  Bossuet 
saw  Madame  de  Montespan  on  this  subject,  and 
draws  her  character  exactly  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marechal  de  Bellefonds : — 

"  The  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  wished  me  to 
settle  the  business  of  her  religious  vocation  with 
Madame  de  Montespan.  After  saying  what  was 
necessary,  I  added  as  much  as  I  could  as  to  the 
crime  of  disturbing  her  in  her  good  intentions. 
They  do  not  care  as  to  the  retirement  into  a  con- 
vent ;  but  the  Carmelites  is  not  approved  of,  and  the 
whole  business,  together  with  her  resolution,  was  as 
much  as  possible  turned  into  ridicule.  I  hope  that 
another  view  of  the  subject  may  be  taken.  The 
King  knew  that  I  had  been  spoken  to,  but  his 
Majesty  having  said  nothing  on  the  subject  to  me, 
I  remained  silent  ....  I  advise  the  duchess  to 
finish  her  arrangements  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  it 
gives  her  pain  to  talk  to  the  King  about  it,  and 
she  puts  it  off  every  day." 

The  life  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  was  a 
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cruel  existence  to  so  sensitive  a  being ;  and  there 
are  various  accounts  of  her  mental  agonies.  The 
pain  of  bidding  adieu  to  her  daughter  caused  her  to 
retard  her  retirement ;  but  she  had  everything  to 
endure  from  her  rival.  One  day  she  said  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  When  I  suffer  at  the 
Carmelites,  I  shall  think  of  what  these  persons 
make  me  feel ;"  meaning  the  King  and  Madame 
de  Montespan.  Though  all  liking  was  over  on  the 
King's  part,  he  did  not  approve  of  her  leaving  the 
world ;  he  did  not  like  to  see  a  woman  punish  her- 
self so  cruelly  for  her  passion  for  him.  Such  a 
public  expiation  of  sin  was  also  a  direct  lesson  to 
the  still  more  culpable  connexion  then  existing 
between  him  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
which  was  avowed  to  all  Europe. 

In  Bossuet's  letters  to  his  friend,  the  Marechal 
de  Bellefonds,  he  makes  mention  of  a  woman 
whose  devotion  was  of  another  sort.  This  lady  is 
supposed  to  be  Madame  de  Thyange,  of  whose 
devotional  character  Madame  de  Sevigne  has  drawn 
such  a  satirical  and  ridiculous  picture.  Bossuet 
says,  "I  have  given  your  message  to  Madame 

de .     She  is  a  better  person  than  the  world 

thinks  her,  but  not  so  good  as  she  thinks  herself; 
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for  she  takes  the  wish  to  be  virtuous  for  virtue  it- 
self— a  dangerous  illusion  of  beginners  in  amend- 
ment." In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  I  enclose  you 
a  letter  from  Madame  de  Valliere,  which  will  shew 
you  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  she  is  now  going  to 
execute  the  design  he  has  put  into  her  heart. 
Every  one  is  edified  by  her  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness, her  courage,  and  resolution.  She  now 
thinks  but  of  penitence,  without  fear  of  the 
austerities  of  the  life  she  is  embracing ;  and  she 
looks  to  the  end  of  all  things  with  a  consolation 
that  bears  her  up.  I  have  only  to  speak,  and  it  is 
done;  I  have  words,  but  she  has  good  works. 
When  I  consider  these  things,  I  feel  confounded  ; 
and  hardly  dare  speak,  in  the  fear  of  pronouncing 
my  own  condemnation." 

Such  was  the  astonishment  with  which  Bossuet 
contemplated  the  courage  and  resolution  of  this 
gentle  and  timid  woman. 

The  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  was  not  thirty  when 
she  took  the  vows  as  Sreur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  she  was  surprisingly 
handsome.  She  adds,  that  Bossuet's  discourse  was 
not  so  fine  as  it  was  expected  to  have  been ;  but 
what  reflections  could  Bossuet  venture  to  make, 
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considering  who  were  the  actors  in  that  august 
ceremony — a  ceremony  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
in  its  circumstances.  The  Queen  of  France  con- 
ducted to  the  altar  that  rival  who  had  been  the  first 
to  make  her  feel  the  passion  and  misery  of  jealousy ; 
she  spread  the  funeral  pall  over  her  who  had  first 
caused  her  to  shed  bitter  tears.  By  the  side  of  the 
Queen  was  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  who  had 
passed  the  last  twenty  years  in  deploring  the  sins 
of  early  youth,  in  a  life  of  incessant  austerities  and 
penitence  ;  and  who,  from  a  conformity  of  circum- 
stances with  those  of  the  actual  moment,  drew 
much  of  the  public  attention  during  this  religious 
service.  Louis  was  with  the  army,  but  he  was 
present  in  every  one's  thoughts;  and  when  the 
mind  wandered  to  the  imperious  Madame  de 
Montespan  at  Clagny,  in  all  the  sumptuous  mag- 
nificence of  a  retreat  embellished  by  Louis,  living 
in  the  violence  of  passions,  suffering  alternate  hope 
and  fear,  lest  the  King's  heart  should  escape  her, 
a  new  interest  from  the  contrast  was  attached  to 
the  ceremony  at  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 

Bossuet  probably  expected  that  the  world  would 
not  be  contented  with  his  discourse ;  for  he  says 
in  it,  "The  action  and  the  ceremony  speak  for 
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themselves ;  words  are  useless — there  is  no  occasion 
for  them — think  not  of  the  preacher,  whether  he  has 
spoken  ill  or  well ;  what  can  the  words  of  mortal 
man  signify  ? — there  is  an  invisible  preacher,  who 
preaches  in  the  heart — it  is  to  him  that  preachers 
and  auditors  should  listen."  Addressing  himself 
to  the  Queen,  he  says,  "  This  ceremony  is  worthy 
of  the  presence  of  a  great  and  religious  queen — it 
is  right  that  your  Majesty,  making  a  part  of  the 
grandeurs  of  this  world,  should  assist  on  an  occa- 
sion when  it  becomes  us  to  despise  them." 

Soeur  Louise  de  la  Misericorde  lived  thirty-six 
years  in  the  austerities  of  monastic  life.  Madame 
de  Sevigne  saw  her  at  the  Carmelites  at  the  time 
of  her  daughter's  marriage  to  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
where  she  reluctantly  received  the  congratulations 
of  the  court.  She  describes  her  perfectly,  in  her 
letter  to  Madame  de  Grignan : — "  She  had,  in  my 
eyes,  all  the  charms  that  we  used  formerly  to  ad- 
mire in  the  world ;  she  is  neither  larger,  nor  her 
complexion  altered ;  she  is  not  as  thin  as  she 
was,  and  her  countenance  and  eyes  have  not 
diminished  in  beauty  from  austerities,  fasting,  or 
want  of  sleep.  The  religious  habit  she  wears  takes 
off  nothing  from  her  excessive  grace,  or  her  noble 
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air :  as  to  her  look  of  modesty,  it  is  the  same  as 
it  was  when  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Conti,  and  it  was  then  the  modesty  of  a 
Carmelite.  She  said  many  amiable  things  to  me  ; 
spoke  of  you  so  well  and  so  apropos,  and  every- 
thing she  said  was  so  well  suited  to  her  appearance 
and  character,  that  it  was  perfection.  Her  son-in- 
law,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  loves  and  honours  her  ; 
she  has  the  direction  of  his  conscience,  and  he  will 
be  as  religious  a  man  as  his  father." 
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Born,  1627;  died,  1693. 

ANNE  MARIE  DE  BOURBON,  the  daughter  of 
Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII., 
was  born  at  Paris.  She  inherited  the  fortune  of 
her  mother,  the  heiress  of  Henri  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Montpensier.  The  memoirs  that  she 
wrote  are  more  the  writing  of  one  taken  up 
with  herself  than  occupied  with  the  great  events 
passing  before  her  eyes ;  but,  taken  in  detached 
parts  they  are  written  with  spirit,  and  the  follow- 
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ing  description  of  Christine,*  Queen  of  Sweden, 
is  an  amusing  account  of  that  extraordinary 
woman : — 

"I  learnt  that  the  Queen  of  Sweden  was  to 
leave  Fontainbleau.  I  was  to  see  her  on  her  road ; 
as  soon  as  I  knew  she  was  at  Essonne,  I  dressed 
myself  and  went  there.  When  I  arrived,  M.  de 
Guise,  Commenges,  and  the  King's  household  who 
waited  on  her,  came  out  to  receive  me.  She  was 
in  the  fine  Italian  chamber,  where  she  was  going 
to  see  a  ballet  performed,  and  she  was  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  persons,  so  that  she  could  only  ad- 
vance two  or  three  steps  to  meet  me.  I  had  heard 

*  Christine,  Queen  of  Sweden,  born  in  1626,  succeeded  her 
father  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  in  the  arms  of  victory,  at 
Lutzen,  in  1632.  She  abdicated  the  crown  in  June,  1654,  in 
favour  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  and  traversed  Den- 
mark, Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  and  arrived  in  France. 
At  Brussels  she  embraced  the  Catholic  religion :  she  went  to 
Rome,  but  not  finding  in  private  life  the  happiness  she  had 
anticipated,  she  made  some  vain  efforts,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  to  recover  her  throne.  Christine  was  full  of  talent, 
understood  several  sciences,  and  was  well  versed  in  literature  ; 
but  she  was  violent,  capricious,  inconstant,  and  without  de- 
cency, either  in  her  conduct  or  her  conversation.  The  assas- 
sination, under  her  own  eyes,  of  Monaldeschi,  her  grand-ecuyer, 
and  her  lover,  in  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs,  at  Fontainbleau,  in 
1654,  inspired  a  just  horror  of  her  character.  She  terminated 
her  extraordinary  life  at  Rome  in  1689,  in  her  sixty-third 
year. 
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so  much  of  her  extraordinary  appearance  and 
dress,  that  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  laughing  at 
the  first  sight  of  her.  They  called  out  "  Gare  !"  and 
on  place  being  made  for  me,  I  then  saw  her ;  she 
surprised  me,  but  she  did  not  appear  ridiculous: 
she  wore  a  grey  petticoat,  with  gold  and  silver 
lace  ;  ajuste-au-corps  of  scarlet  camblet,  with  lace 
like  the  petticoat ;  on  her,  neck  a  handkerchief  of 
Genoa  point,  fastened  with  a  scarlet  ribbon;  a 
blonde  wig,  and  behind  a  ronde,  such  as  women 
now  wear ;  and  she  held  in  her  hand  a  hat  with 
black  feathers.  She  is  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  that 
have  sometimes  a  gentle  expression,  but  that  often 
look  very  determined ;  a  large,  but  pleasing  mouth, 
fine  teeth,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  She  is  a  little 
woman;  her  juste-au-corps  hiding  her  bad  make. 
Altogether  she  appeared  to  me  like  a  pretty  boy. 
She  kissed  me,  and  said, "  I  am  much  delighted  to 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  you ;  I  have  passionately 
wished  it ;"  and  then  presented  me  her  hand,  to 
help  me  over  the  bench.  I  placed  myself  in  the 
arm-chair  destined  for  me,  and  amused  myself  in 
conversation  with  the  persons  around.  The 
Queen  inquired  about  my  father,  how  many  sisters 
I  had,  who  had  been  my  mother-in-law, — and 
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asked  many  questions,  mixed  with  many  nattering 
speeches.  When  I  presented  the  Comtesse  de 
Fiesque,  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "  She  is  not  so  very 
handsome,  to  have  made  so  much  noise — is  the 
Chevalier  de  Grammont  still  in  love  with  her?" 
When  I  presented  Madame  de  Bethune,  she  spoke 
to  her  of  her  manuscripts,  and  seems  very  glad 
to  have  it  appear  that  she  knows  who  every  one 
is,  and  all  about  them.  After  the  ballet  was  over, 
we  went  to  the  play,  where  she  did  surprise  me  ; 
she  praised  the  parts  she  fancied,  swore  by  the 
name  of  God,  lay  all  her  length  in  her  chair, 
threw  her  legs  about,  and  passed  them  over  the 
arms  of  her  chair ;  her  postures  were  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  I  have  never  seen  the  like,  except  in 
Trivelin  and  Jodelet — two  clowns,  one  an  Italian, 
the  other  French.  She  spoke  on  various  subjects, 
repeating  verses  that  pleased  her,  and  all  she  talked 
of  she  said  very  agreeably ;  she  had  long  fits  of 
absence,  sighed  deeply,  and  then  recovered  her- 
self, like  a  person  in  a  dream.  Altogether  she  is 
a  very  extraordinary  person.  After  the  play  was 
over,  there  was  a  collation  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats, 
and  then  we  went  to  see  some  fireworks  played 
off  on  the  water,  the  Queen  meanwhile  holding 
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me  by  the  hand.  When  the  fireworks  came  near 
me  I  was  alarmed.  '  How !'  she  exclaimed,  *  a 
young  lady  afraid  who  has  been  in  action,  and 
who  has  done  so  many  brave  things !'  I  assured  her 
that  I  was  only  brave  in  battle  once,  and  that  that 
had  been  enough  for  me.  She  said  that  the  great 
wish  of  her  heart  was  to  be  present  at  a  battle,  and 
that  she  should  not  rest  until  that  happened,  and 
she  was  very  envious  of  all  the  Prince  de  Conde 
had  done.  She  said  to  me,  *  Is  he  not  your 
friend?'  I  answered,  'Yes,  Madam,  and  my 
near  relation  also.' — '  He  is  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world,'  she  rejoined;  *and  that  cannot  be 
taken  from  him.'  I  said  that  the  Prince  was  very 
fortunate  to  be  so  well  thought  of  by  her. 

"  When  the  fireworks  were  over,  she  took  me 
aside,  and  said  she  wished  to  employ  all  her  in- 
fluence to  reconcile  me  with  the  royal  party  ;  that 
I  was  not  made  for  living  in  the  country — that  I 
was  born  to  be  a  Queen — that  she  wished  I  were 
Queen  of  France,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the 
good  and  advantage  of  the  state — that  I  was  the 
handsomest,  the  most  amiable,  and  the  greatest 
Princess  in  Europe — that  policy  called  for  it — and 
that  she  should  speak  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  I 
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thanked  her  for  all  her  civilities,  and  for  the 
obliging  things  she  said  of  me,  but  I  requested  her 
humbly  not  to  speak  to  the  cardinal  ....  They 
came  to  tell  her  meat  was  served  ;  and  I  took  my 
leave,  and  returned  to  Petitbourg." 

Mademoiselle  played  a  great  part  during  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde.  When  she  had  the  cannon  of 
the  Bastille  fired  on  the  royal  troops,  Mazarin  ex- 
claimed, "  That  cannon  has  killed  her  husband  !" 
She  passed  her  whole  life  in  projects  of  marriage. 
Early  in  life,  she  had  the  hope  of  marrying  Louis 
XIV.  She  refused  the  sovereigns  of  England 
and  Portugal,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  marry- 
ing the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  She  passed  her  youth  in  amusements, 
intrigues,  and  politics;  her  middle  life  in  love 
and  regrets ;  and  the  concluding  years  of  her 
existence  in  disappointed  vanity.  Late  in  life  she 
took  to  being  a  bel  esprit.  At  the  age  of  forty-two 
she  fell  in  love  with  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  and 
made  herself  completely  ridiculous. 

She  was  weak  and  vain,  but  disguised  these  defects 
under  strong  words  and  decided  actions.  A  look 
from  the  King  turned  her  head — she  did  not  know 
where  she  was ;  a  word  from  the  minister  enchanted 
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her.  She  had  a  head  that  effervesced  (if  that  ex- 
pression may  be  used)  on  all  occasions.  She  was 
as  glorieuse  as  a  parvenu  ;  indiscreet  from  vanity, 
and,  moreover,  possessed  the  most  fatal  quality 
belonging  to  an  unsteady  head — that  of  acting 
exactly  at  the  wrong  moment.  When  she  was 
dying,  she  would  not  see  Lauzun. 


THE  DUKE  DE  LAUZUN. 

Born,  1632;  died,  1723. 

LAUZUN  was  endowed  with  audacity,  energy, 
valour,  and  vanity  sufficient  for  twenty  persons. 
He  bore,  during  twenty-four  hours,  the  title  of 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  as  the  chosen  husband  of 
Mademoiselle ;  but  the  marriage  was  manque,  on 
account  of  its  not  having  been  sufficiently  hurried 
over,  and  envy  and  common  sense  had  time  to  lay 
hold  of  Louis  XIV.  to  forbid  it  altogether.  Madame 
de  Caylus  says  that  Lauzun  wished  it  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  all  the  ceremony  used  for  crowned 
heads.  The  letters  written  by  Madame  de  Sevigne 
on  this  subject  are  well  known,  and  much  admired. 
Lauzun  revenged  himself  on  Madamn  de  Monte- 
o2 
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span,  and  the  King  pitied  Lauzun  for  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  appointed  him  to  command  the  army  that 
accompanied  the  court  into  Flanders.  He  soon, 
however,  gave  umbrage  to  Louvois,  to  whom  his 
audacity  was  represented ;  and  he  was  taken,  in 
1671,  to  Pignerol,  where  he  was  confined  for  some 
years  in  a  dungeon.  So  little  did  his  adventures 
resemble  the  events  of  ordinary  life,  that  Fouquet, 
who  was  a  prisoner  at  Pignerol,  thought  him  mad. 
At  last,  Lauzun  was  liberated,  but  not  permitted 
to  return  to  court.  He  was  ungrateful  to  Made- 
moiselle ;  and  here  begins  what  Madame  de  Sevigne 
calls  the  second  volume  of  Lauzun.  He  went  to 
England,  where  theRevolution  beginning,  James  II. 
placed  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  under 
his  care,  to  convey  them  to  France.  Lauzun  wrote 
to  Louis  that  he  had  sworn  to  leave  the  Queen  and 
her  son  under  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France. 
Louis  then  desired  him  to  come,  and  thus  he  found 
the  road  to  Versailles  by  passing  through  London. 
When  he  arrived  at  Versailles,  however,  his  manners 
were  grown  not  merely  out  of  fashion,  but  ridiculous, 
and  his  mode  of  paying  court  to  the  King  no  longer 
pleased.  Still  he  appears  to  have  retained  much  of 
the  King's  favour.  James  II.  having  given  him  the 
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Garter,  Louis  said  he  might  accept  it,  but  that  it 
did  not  exclude  the  St.  Esprit;  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  said  that  Lauzun  was  accable  des 
graces  du  St.  Esprit,  et  de  la  protection  de 
St.  George. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  Lauzun  was  mar- 
ried to  Mademoiselle,  but  it  is  presumed  he  was. 
Certain  it  is,  that  she  hated  him — that  he  behaved 
very  ill  to  her — and  that  she  was  furious  at  his  re- 
turn into  favour.  When  she  died,  he  went  to 
Louis  "  en  grand  manteau  de  deuil ;"  and  two  years 
after,  he  married  a  girl  of  sixteen,  Mademoiselle 
de  Durfort,  the  daughter  of  the  Marechal  de  Lorges. 
Lauzun  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety,  and  died  in  a 
convent.  His  fortune  went  to  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
whose  nephew  was,  in  1788,  created  Duke  de 
Lauzun. 


THE  PRINCESS  DES  URSINS. 

Died,  1722. 

THIS  female  politician  and  enchantress  was,  by 
birth,  a  subject  of  France ;  by  marriage,  an  Italian ; 
and  in  Spain,  a  prime  minister.  In  Madame  de 
Sevigne's  Letters,  Madame  de  Bracciano  is  some- 
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times  named,  and  always  as  a  person  of  influence, 
in  the  society  of  Paris.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz 
gave  her  some  political  lessons. 

During  twelve  years  of  her  life,  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  exercised  absolute  power  in  Spain.  She 
had  much  finesse,  a  cultivated  taste,  a  great  turn 
for  political  business,  and  a  strength  of  mind  sel- 
dom found  in  woman.  Madame  des  Ursins,  by 
birth,  was  Princess  de  laTremouille ;  and  in  1659 
she  married  Adrien  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de 
Chalais,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  ac- 
count of  a  duel,  (a  species  of  offence  Louis  XIV. 
never  pardoned.)  The  Princess  de  Chalais  fol- 
lowed her  husband  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and  he 
died  in  exile. 

The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  and  d'Estrees  were 
friends  and  protectors  of  this  Princess;  and  ten 
years  after,  in  1675,  they  managed  for  her  a  mar- 
riage with  a  Roman  prince,  who  was  old  and 
rich — the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  head  of  the  family 
of  Orsini  des  Ursins.  At  that  time  Rome  was 
looked  on  as  the  best  school  for  statesmen;  the 
papal  court  kept  its  influence  in  Europe  by  means 
of  its  clever  policy.  The  Duchess  de  Bracciano 
"nourissait  une  de  ces  ambitions  vastes,  fort  au 
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dessus  de  son  sexe,  et  de  1'ambition  ordinaire  des 
homines."  Rome  was  full  of  attractions  for 
such  a  genius.  The  grace  of  her  manners,  the 
charms  of  her  conversation,  and  the  luxury  of  her 
house,  drew  around  her  every  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished person  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian 
world.  Her  position  at  Rome  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  another  duchess  of  modern  days, 
who  possessed  in  herself  and  her  home  all  that  the 
Duchess  of  Bracciano  relinquished  to  govern  Spain. 
Anxious  to  make  herself  of  use,  understanding  and 
guiding  negotiations,  by  turns  prudent  and  bold, 
proud  and  conciliating,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  to  persons,  she  failed  not  to  enter  into  the 
midst  of  the  intrigues  of  the  papal  court. 

But  the  union  of  this  Princess  with  her  old  and 
rich  husband  was  not  exempt  from  clouds ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  appears,  she  sometimes  came 
to  Paris.  She,  however,  soon  became  a  widow  for 
the  second  time,  when  she  sold  the  duchy,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins. 

She  was  no  longer  young  when  the  proposition 
was  made  to  her  to  become  camarera-major  of  the 
Princess  of  Savoy,  whom  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain, 
was  about  to  marry.  The  Cardinals  Porto  Carrero 
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and  d'Estrees  had  opened  the  negotiation,  and 
though  her  ambition  was  flattered  by  the  choice 
made  of  her,  yet  it  appeared  she  hesitated.  Her 
existence  at  Rome  was  one  of  consideration  and 
power,  and  she  dreaded  the  difficulties  she  might 
have  to  encounter  in  a  kingdom  torn  by  intestine 
wars.  The  entreaties,  and  at  last  the  orders,  of 
Louis  XIV.  decided  her,  and  Madame  des  Ursins 
left  Rome,  and  joined  the  new  Queen  of  Spain  at 
Nice. 

She  is  represented  as  having  a  manner  pleasing 
and  seductive  in  the  highest  degree,  added  to 
powers  of  eloquence  and  persuasion.  She  joined 
to  these  powers  a  rare  discretion  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite tact  and  knowledge  of  convenance.  With 
so  many  means  of  captivating,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  she  pleased  a  young  queen,  inexperienced  in 
the  ways  of  the  world.  From  her  first  interview 
her  empire  was  undisputed,  and  death  only  put  an 
end  to  her  influence. 

When  the  Princess  des  Ursins  entered  on  the 
government  of  Spain,  her  charms  of  person  were 
gone.  Madame  de  Coulanges  writes  from  Paris 
to  Madame  de  Grignan,  then  at  Aix,  of  Madame 
de  Bracciane,  as  she  calls  her:  "  Madame  de 
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Bracciane  sera  ravie  de  vous  presenter  &  sa  jeune 
Reine.  Je  la  trouve,  comme  vous,  bien  digne  de 
1'emploi  quelle  a ;  mais  la  fa9on  de  penser  de 
quelqu'un  qui  n'est  plus  jeune,  ne  laisse  rien  ima- 

giner  d'agreable Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  de  gout 

pour  les  personnages  qui  n'etoient  point  les  jeunes 
dans  les  comedies;  cela  m'est  demeure  pour  le 
theatre  du  monde."  This,  coming  after  Ma- 
dame de  Bracciano's  name,  shews  in  what  direc- 
tion Madame  de  Coulanges'  thoughts  ran.  But 
the  influence  of  foreign  women  who  had  been 
handsome  lasted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
accompanied  by  the  experience  of  political  life. 
Experience,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  has  lost  its 
power,  and  is  no  longer  looked  up  to.  No  one 
cares  for  fortunes  and  persons  that  cannot  be  re- 
novated or  renewed ;  and  as  the  face  of  affairs 
changes  with  a  velocity  unknown  in  former  days, 
so  does  the  past  become  of  less  power  over  the 
present  or  the  future. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  the 
Queen  acquired  a  power  over  the  King  which  she 
always  preserved;  and  gratitude  caused  her  to 
place  at  Madame  des  Ursins'  disposal  the  power 
so  gained.  The  ministers  of  Louis  XIV.  affected 
a3 
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to  have  no  influence  in  the  councils  of  his  grand- 
son, Philip  V. ;  but  it  was  their  intention  to  make 
Madame  des  Ursins  the  means  of  governing  Spain. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Spain,  Madame  des 
Ursins  either  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  an  enthu- 
siasm for  everything  Spanish, —  the  language,  the 
manners,  the  climate,  &c. ;  and  though  she  kept 
up  a  direct  communication  with  the  court  of 
France,  she  called  the  Spanish  grandees  to  the 
government  and  affairs  of  the  country.  Philip 
went  to  visit  his  dominions  in  Italy,  and  during 
his  absence  the  Queen,  or  rather  the  Princess  des 
Ursins,  consolidated  the  royal  power  in  Spain. 
Her  first  '-  echec"  came  from  her  old  protector, 
the  Cardinal  d'Estrees,  who  determined  on  having 
a  share  in  the  government  of  the  state.  The 
struggle  was  long  between  them,  but  Madame  des 
Ursins  contrived  to  have  the  cardinal  recalled.  He 
immediately  became  her  enemy  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  was  replaced  in  Spain  by  his  nephew,  her 
open  foe. 

The  Princess  one  day  had  the  French  courier 
stopped,  and  opened  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  where  she  found  a  violent  denun- 
ciation against  herself,  and  a  supposed  liaison  or 
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marriage  named  with  one  called  d'Aubigny.  The 
Princess,  at  this  discovery,  lost  all  prudence ;  she 
wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  dispatch  these  words, 
"  Pour  mariee — non !"  and  then  sent  back  the 
dispatch  to  Louis  XIV.  This  history  made  Louis 
very  angry,  and  she  contrived  to  get  the  nephew, 
d'Estrees,  recalled ;  but  Louis,  without  explaining 
himself  to  his  grandson,  ordered  the  Princess  des 
Ursins  to  leave  Spain  and  retire  to  Italy,  in  1704. 

The  Princess,  without  letting  herself  be  cast 
down  by  such  a  blow,  prepared  slowly  for  her  de- 
parture. "  Louis  Quatorze  avait  parle  /"  But 
she  knew  her  influence  with  the  Queen,  and  the 
Queen's  influence  with  Philip  ;  and  she  had  friends 
at  Versailles.  Italy  was  too  far  off,  and  she  asked 
leave  to  go  to  France,  to  justify  her  conduct.  She 
obtained  leave  to  go  to  Toulouse,  and  in  the  south 
of  France  she  waited,  in  apparent  inaction,  for 
better  times. 

The  public  affairs  of  both  kingdoms  were  grow- 
ing worse  daily,  and  a  good  understanding  between 
the  countries  became  doubly  necessary.  The 
young  Queen  of  Spain  was  displeased,  which  ren- 
dered an  intercourse  between  the  courts  difficult. 
Madame  des  Ursins  had  gained  over  Madame  de 
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Maintenon  to  her  interests,  and  they  persuaded 
Louis  to  allow  the  Princess,  who  had  for  a  year 
solicited  this  favour,  to  come  to  Paris,  and  she 
arrived  there  in  January,  1705.  She  kept  her 
position  of  justification,  until  she  saw  Louis's  fa- 
vourable view  of  matters  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's  decided  support;  then  she  changed  her 
measures,  and  from  defender  she  became  accuser. 
She  became  in  great  favour  with  the  King  and  with 
the  court  of  France,  and  her  return  to  Spain  was 
settled  to  her  wishes. 

Then  began  the  new  reign  of  Madame  des 
Ursins.  She  promised  Madame  de  Maintenon  a 
confidence  and  a  deference  from  which  she  never 
swerved.  It  was  said,  on  account  of  the  little 
haste  she  had  made  in  leaving  France,  that  she  had 
had  an  idea  of  supplanting  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  with  Louis ;  but  these  two  women  were 
nearly  of  an  age,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  she 
should  be  ambitious  of  an  uncertain  influence  at 
Versailles,  when  she  had  an  absolute  power  at 
Madrid. 

The  Princess  was  received  in  Spain  with  de- 
monstrations of  joy ;  the  King  and  Queen  came 
to  meet  her ;  her  places  were  restored,  and  she 
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took  the  direction  of  affairs,  in  conjunction  with 
Ammelot,  the  French  Ambassador,  a  good  diplo- 
matist, and  an  honest  man.  She  now  changed  her 
system  of  politics  from  Spanish  to  French ;  but 
the  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
the  King  was  obliged  to  leave  his  capital.  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  who  commanded  the  French  troops 
in  Spain,  complained,  and  was  recalled  to  France ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  sent  as  commander- 
in-chief.  His  rank  as  prince,  and  his  desire  of 
absolute  power,  brought  on  frequent  disagreements 
between  him  and  Madame  des  Ursins.  He  at- 
tacked her  government  in  all  ways,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  aspired  to  set- 
ting aside  Philip,  in  his  misfortunes,  and  placing 
the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  own  head.  The  Prin- 
cess des  Ursins  found  out  his  plans  :  her  cause  was 
now  a  good  one ;  and  her  devotion  to  Philip,  the 
firmness  of  her  character  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
joined  to  the  courage  and  generosity  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  caused  her  to  reap  all  the  honours  of 
this  business,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  forced 
to  return  to  France. 

The  reverses  of  Louis  XIV.  were  now  at  their 
height,  and  the  "  aigreur"  between  the  courts  is 
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marked  in  the  correspondence  between  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  Madame  des  Ursins.  Spain 
was  now  abandoned  to  its  resources,  and  for  three 
years  a  crisis  took  place  in  the  history  of  that 
country,  in  which  Madame  des  Ursins  shewed  a 
courage  that  kept  up  that  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  great  question  was  how  to  exist  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  the  administration  had  no  time  for  plans 
of  amelioration.  The  Princess,  often  a  prey  to 
injustice,  and  disgusted  at  the  difficulties  of  her 
situation,  thought  of  the  secure  and  happy  position 
she  had  sacrificed  when  formerly  living  at  Rome, 
and  wished  to  return  to  it;  but  she  was  per- 
suaded to  remain  in  Spain. 

In  1709,  she  asked  leave  to  resign  her  situation, 
and  retire  to  France;  but  Louis  XIV.  advised 
her  remaining,  and  peace  was  signed  in  Europe. 
The  Princess  was  to  have  had  granted  to  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  but  Spain  had  lost  those  dominions. 

In  1714  the  Queen  died,  and  the  loss  of  this 
Princess,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  Madame 
des  Ursins,  was  a  cruel  blow  to  her  authority.  She 
looked  round  Europe  for  a  princess  who  was  likely 
to  unite  in  herself  all  the  qualities  to  suit  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  affairs,  and  to  strengthen  her  own 
influence,  and  she  thought  she  had  found  in  Eliza- 
beth Farnese,  the  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
a  fit  queen  for  Philip.  This  Princess  had  been 
brought  up  in  retirement,  and  had  the  character 
of  being  timid  and  gentle.  A  clever,  intriguing 
Italian,  Alberoni,  who  resided  in  Spain  in  a  sub- 
altern employment,  overturned  all  Madame  des 
Ursins'  projects.  He  disguised  the  true  character 
of  the  Princess  of  Parma ;  the  marriage  was  settled, 
and  the  new  Queen  arrived  at  Xadragne,  a  little 
town  some  leagues  from  Madrid.  The  Princess 
had  just  time  to  present  herself  to  her  new  sove- 
reign ;  and  after  the  first  compliments  had  passed, 
informed  her  of  the  court  etiquette  of  Spain,  which 
it  was  her  place  to  do.  The  Queen  flew  into  a 
passion,  ill-treated  the  Princess,  sent  her  away, 
and  gave  an  order  to  have  her  conducted  out  of 
Spain.  It  was  the  month  of  December,  1714,  in 
a  very  severe  season,  and  Madame  des  Ursins,  in 
her  court  dress,  without  her  women,  without  ser- 
vants, without  change  of  clothes,  and  without  food, 
was  thrown  into  a  carriage,  and  taken,  escorted  by 
guards,  without  time  being  given  her  for  rest,  to 
the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 
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This  strange  event,  so  unlooked-for,  so  incon- 
ceivable, overwhelmed  the  Princess.  For  some 
time  she  had  not  felt  secure  in  her  authority: 
there  had  been  constant  difficulties  in  the  corre- 
spondence with  France,  and  Louis  was  displeased 
at  not  having  been  consulted  as  to  the  royal  mar- 
riage. But  the  courage  of  the  Princess  rose  against 
bad  fortune,  and  she  wrote  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain.  The  Queen  took  no  notice  of  her  let- 
ters. The  King  wrote  to  her  that  her  pension 
should  be  paid  to  her;  but  that  as  to  what  had 
passed,  he  could  not  refuse  the  Queen's  wishes. 

Madame  des  Ursins  then  applied  to  Versailles ; 
but  Louis  had  determined  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  Philip.  Madame  de  Maintenon  answered  with 
evasive  compliments,  and  Madame  des  Ursins 
went  to  Paris.  Louis  received  her  coldly ;  his  end 
was  approaching,  and  along  with  his  death  she 
foresaw  the  regency  of  her  old  enemy,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  hated  her.  She  could  not  obtain 
leave  to  go  into  the  Low  Countries,  but  she  passed 
through  Savoy  to  Genoa,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
where  Philip  V.,  faithful  to  his  word,  paid  her  her 
pension  regularly. 

Notwithstanding  her  great  age,   solitude   and 
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repose  were  irksome  to  her.  The  Pretender  had 
retired  to  Rome,  and  these  two  persons  put  their 
extraordinary  destinies  together ;  and  Madame  des 
Ursins  did  the  honours  of  his  house  for  some  years. 
She  died  at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  in 
1722.  Two  series  of  her  letters  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  her  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  and  her  letters  to  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  she  had  a  friendship  that 
stood  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 


MADAME  DE  MAINTENON, 

Born,  1635;  died,  1719. 

ALTHOUGH  the  life  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  a  romance,  her  character  was  entirely  prosaic. 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  very  uncommon  about 
her,  except  her  ambition.  Her  general  conduct  is  an 
exemplification  of  what  mankind  term  the  selfish, 
the  prudent,  or  the  rational,  according  to  their  va- 
rious ideas  or  prejudices.  She  set  a  high  value  on 
a  good  name  and  a  good  conscience ;  her  religious 
principles  were  sincere,  though  they  consisted  in 
the  same  regard  to  her  own  ultimate  interest  which 
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ruled  every  part  of  her  nature.  Her  mind  was 
neither  elevated  by  enthusiasm,  nor  disturbed  by 
passion,  nor  melted  by  tenderness ;  she  performed 
no  acts  of  hazardous  virtue,  and  knew  the  art  of 
skilfully  releasing  herself  from  inconvenient  friend- 
ships. 

Some  traits  of  the  very  earliest  years  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  shew  her  character.  She  made  a  longer 
resistance  in  abjuring  Calvinism  than  could  be 
expected  from  childhood.  One  day,  when  playing 
with  the  daughter  of  the  jailor  of  the  prison  where 
her  father  was  confined,  the  girl  said — "  I  am 
richer  than  you." — "  But  I  am  of  noble  blood," 
answered  the  child :  pride  was  in  fact  the  founda- 
tion of  her  conduct  through  life.  When  she  was 
the  wife  of  Scarron,  the  burlesque  poet  of  France, 
she  said,  after  performing  some  religious  observance, 
"  I  did  not  act  thus  to  please  God ;  but  I  wished 
to  be  looked  up  to :  my  passion  was  the  wish  of 
making  myself  a  name." 

The  society  that  frequented  the  house  of  Scarron 
was  distinguished  by  wit  and  knowledge  ;  but  the 
tone  of  conversation  was  of  the  lightest  description. 
Scarron  tried  to  forget  his  sufferings  in  constant 
buffoonery.  His  intimate  friends  were  Menage, 
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Pellisson,  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  Ninon  de 
1'Enclos,  Madame  de  la  Sabliere,  the  Comte  de 
Grammont,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  Marechal 
d'Albert,  Villarceaux,  &c.  At  his  death,  his 
widow  was  reduced  to  ask  relief  from  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  and  Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  a 
pension. 

One  of  the  numerous  ladders  by  which  Madame 
Scarron  climbed  into  society  was  a  friendship  with 
the  wife  of  the  Marechal  d'Albert,  a  woman  of 
good  moral  character,  but  tiresome.  She  thought 
it  better  to  submit  to  the  ennui  of  this  friendship, 
than  to  amuse  hersel£  She  says,  "  I  contradicted 
all  my  likings,  but  it  cost  me  little  when  I  looked 
forward  to  the  praises  that  my  conduct  would  draw 
upon  me.  Praise  was  my  passion.  I  did  not  care 
for  riches — I  was  much  above  that — I  wanted 
honours." 

After  Scarron's  death,  says  Saint  Simon,  she 
was  indeed  received  into  houses  of  distinction,  but 
not  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  she  was  sent  out  of 
the  room,  sometimes  to  order  wood  for  the  fire, 
sometimes  to  call  a  carriage,  sometimes  to  ask  if 
dinner  was  ready,  and  on  a  thousand  little  errands, 
which  the  use  of  bells  has  since  made  needless. 
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The  handsome  Madame  Scarron  was  much  the 
fashion  at  Paris ;  she  was  gentle  in  her  manners, 
and  made  use  of  her  cleverness  to  amuse  her 
friends,  and  was  faithful  to  their  secrets.  By  this 
conduct  she  obtained  the  most  flattering  considera- 
tion ;  every  one  had  a  confidence  to  make  to  Ma- 
dame Scarron,  or  wished  to  ask  her  opinion  and 
advice ;  and  more  than  once  she  brought  upon 
herself  the  jealousy  of  Madame  de  Chalais,  after- 
wards Princess  des  Ursins,  in  this  species  of  re- 
putation. All  this  time,  the  dearest  friend  of  this 
woman  of  religion,  virtue,  pride,  and  subserviency, 
was  Ninon  de  1'Enclos;  and  Madame  Scarron 
writes  to  her  in  1666,  to  desire  her  to  tell  M.  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  that  his  book  of  Maxims,  and  the 
book  of  Job,  were  her  only  studies. 

Madame  Scarron's  friends  procured  for  her  the 
offer  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of  rank  about  court, 
but  by  no  means  an  estimable  character.  She  re- 
fused this  person,  and  her  friends,  displeased  at 
the  difficulties  she  made,  all  forsook  her,  except 
Ninon  and  the  Marechal  d' Albert;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  lost  her  pension,  by  the  death  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  At  last  they  obtained  for  her 
the  offer  of  a  situation  in  the  family  of  the  Prin- 
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cess  de  Nemours,  who  was  leaving  France,  to  be 
married  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  But  before 
accepting  the  situation,  it  chanced  that  she  wished 
to  see  the  great  beauty  of  France,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  got  Madame  de  Thyanges  to  in- 
troduce her  to  her  sister.  She  pleased  the  haughty 
beauty,  who  presented  a  petition  to  the  King,  in 
favour  of  Madame  Scarron.  When  Louis  saw  it, 
he  said,  "  What !  the  widow  Scarron  again?"  "  Sir," 
said  Madame  de  Montespan,  "your  Majesty  should 
cease  to  hear  of  one  whose  ancestors  ruined  them- 
selves in  the  service  of  your  ancestors."  M.  de 
Villeroi  joined  Madame  de  Montespan,  and  the 
pension  was  restored. 

In  1669,  Boudaloue  came  to  Paris.  His  sermons 
made  a  great  impression  on  Madame  Scarron.  She 
took  for  her  director  the  severe  Abbe  Gobelin, 
who  ordered  her  to  be  silent ;  upon  which  she  says, 
"  He  has  ordered  me  to  be  an  ennuyeuse,  to  mor- 
tify my  wish  of  pleasing.  I  obey ;  but  as  I  yawn, 
and  make  others  yawn,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to 
give  up  devotion."  Fortunately,  the  Abbe  Gobe- 
lin allowed  her  again  to  become  agreeable ;  but 
when  she  arrived  at  the  height  of  her  grandeur, 
she  was  so  wearied  with  the  profound  respect  her 
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new  state  inspired  in  her  director,  that  she  parted 
from  him. 

One  of  Madame  Scarron's  maxims  was,  "  Rien 
n'est  plus  habile  qriune  conduite  irreprochable ;" 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  has  taken  as  a  motto  for 
her  novel  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  wish 
was  to  please  God  and  mammon  too;  and  a  thirst 
for  fame  is  the  leading  trait  of  her  character.  She 
says,  "  there  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do  to  get 
the  reputation  of  '  femme  forte.' "  To  this  thirst 
for  fame  her  virtues  and  her  faults  may  all  be 
traced.  There  was  in  her  an  unprecedented  mix- 
ture of  religion,  pride,  and  ambition  ;  and,  to  make 
use  of  an  expression  of  M.  Augers,  "  Consideration 
was  her  means  and  her  end." 

When  Madame  de  Montespan's  reign  began  at  the 
court  of  France,  she  looked  about  for  a  person  to 
take  care  of  her  children,  which  were  born  and  edu- 
cated in  mystery.  A  speech  from  the  King  took  away 
all  Madame  Scarron's  scruples  on  the  subject.  She 
herself  describes  the  life  she  led.  She  had  a  house, 
out  of  Paris,  where  the  children  were  ;  she  had  ser- 
vants and  carriages,  and  often  passed  the  night  with 
these  sick  children,  performing  all  the  avocations 
of  a  nurse ;  and  hi  the  morning  she  entered  her 
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own  house  at  Paris,  by  a  back  door;  she  there 
dressed,  and  joined  the  company  at  the  Hotel 
d' Albert  or  the  Hotel  de  Richelieu.  Sometimes 
she  was  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of.  Madame  de 
Coulanges  writes  to  Madame  de  Sevigne — "  The 
life  of  Madame  Scarron  is  wonderful :  no  creature 
has  any  commerce  with  her.  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  her,  which  I  say  nothing  about,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  questions  it  might  bring 
on  me." 

When  the  children  grew  older,  Madame  Scarron 
brought  them  to  court.  The  King,  speaking  of 
her  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  always  termed  her 
"  votre  bel  esprit,  votre  precieuse."  At  that  time 
she  became  in  direct  communication  with  Louis. 
Admitted  to  his  circle,  the  King  liked  her  con- 
versation, and  his  prejudices  changed  into  esteem 
for  her  character ;  the  proofs  of  which  were  evident, 
in  his  constantly  asking  for  her  opinion.  After  her 
presentation  at  court,  she  took  the  name  of  the 
Marquise  de  Surgeres.  Madame  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  as  quick  in  conversation  as  Ninon  de 
PEnclos,  always  affected  to  call  her  Madame  de 
Suggere.  This  name  was  a  just  one,  as  Madame 
Scarron  suggested  to  the  King  half  his  resolutions. 
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Some  time  after,  with  the  money  given  her  by  the 
King,  she  bought  the  estate  of  Maintenon,  situated 
near  Chartres,  about  fourteen  leagues  from  Paris.* 
Louis  then  called  her  Madame  de  Maintenon; 
and  Ninon  christened  her  old  friend,  Madame  de 
Maintenant. 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  every  resource  in 
her  character  by  which  favourable  chances  are 
created  and  unlucky  events  got  over.  Endowed 
with  superior  good  sense,  and  with  a  pliant  disposi- 
tion, that  could  bend  itself  to  fortunate,  as  well  as 
unfortunate  circumstances,  she  discovered  in  Louis 
a  mind  that  could  be  turned  to  bigotry.  This 
quality  exactly  suited  her  plans,  and  accordingly 
she  set  herself  to  work  to  form  his  tastes.  Mean- 
while, the  quarrels  between  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  mistress,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  the  friend, 
were  frequent  and  violent.  The  King  had  every 
day  to  reconcile  two  women  who  could  neither  live 
together  nor  asunder ;  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
passed  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan and  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges  in  making 

*  She  describes  Maintenon  as  having  appurtenances  of  woods 
and  groves,  "  in  which  Madame  de  S^vigne"  might  dream  of 
Madame  de  Grignau." 
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daily  resolutions  of  leaving  the  court,  and  as  often 
breaking  them. 

She  ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen,  who 
said  she  had  never  been  so  well  treated  by  the 
King  as  since  this  friend  had  influenced  him. 
The  Queen  died  in  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
arms,  and  soon  afterwards  her  favour  reached  its 
height :  then  the  ambition  of  her  nature  came 
into  full  play.  The  King's  mistresses  had  gene- 
rally been  leagued  with  his  ministers ;  but  Madame 
de  Maintenon  addressed  herself  to  his  religious  ad- 
visers, the  cardinals,  the  bishops,  and  his  confessor. 
Louis's  ideas  on  religion  were  divided  in  his  own 
mind  between  Jesuitism  and  Jansenism  ;  and  from 
the  priests  he  learnt  that  Jansenism  meant  repub- 
licanism ;  that  it  was  hateful  to  God,  and  injurious 
to  man,  and  that  the  Huguenots  were  Jansenists. 
An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  King's  religion  from 
the  following  trait: — Before  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  going  to  Spain,  the  King  objected  to  his  taking 
with  him  Fontpertuis,  because  he  was  a  Jansenist ; 
but  he  withdrew  his  objection  when  assured  by  the 
Duke  that  he  was  not  a  Jansenist,  but  an  athiest ! 
Yet  this  was  the  King  who  professed  the  Christian 
religion  in  all  its  purity  I 

VOL.  n.  H 
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"  To  convert  the  Jansenists  was  represented  as 
the  most  glorious  work  that  so  great  a  King  could 
accomplish,  and  one  certain  to  insure  absolution  to 
the  worst  of  sinners.  When  the  horrible  perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants  were  going  on,  and  acts 
of  atrocity  were  daily  and  hourly  committed,  which 
make  the  era  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
the  blackest  and  basest  in  French  history,  the  King, 
kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  heard  of 
nothing  but  conversions  by  the  hundred  and 
thousand ;  all  was  triumph  at  court ;  masses  were 
sung  and  said  in  gratitude  to  Heaven ;  bishops  from 
all  quarters  sent  congratulatory  letters ;  and,  of 
course,  the  courtiers  echoed  the  sounds  of  satis- 
faction. Behind  the  scenes  were  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  the  Jesuit 
confessor,  and  the  unprincipled  Louvois,  the  de- 
vastator of  the  Palatinate."* 

It  is  known  as  a  fact,  that  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non was  married  to  Louis  XIV.  according  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  1685,  by 
Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  King's  confessor,  Bon- 
temps,  the  first  valet-de-chambre,  and  the  Marquis 
*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  page  12. 
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de  Montchevreuil,  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon's.  She  was  then  in  her  fiftieth  year,  and 
Louis  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  There  is  a  brief 
extant  from  the  Pope,  addressed  "to  his  dear 
daughter,  Madame  de  Maintenon,"  in  which  he 
recommends  her  to  protect  the  church  and  the 
Catholic  religion.  This  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
Pope  knew  of  the  marriage,  for  he  could  only  have 
written  thus  to  a  woman  to  whom  the  King  had 
given  a  right  to  protect  religion  ;  and  it  is  a  great 
proof  of  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  mind  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  whose  pride  and  ambition 
was  so  great,  that  she  should  have  kept  the  secret 
of  her  marriage  all  through  her  life,  never  once 
betraying  it.  Once,  however,  on  presenting  herself 
at  the  grate  of  the  convent  of  Carmelites,  which 
was  only  opened  to  the  consorts  of  monarchs, 
when  the  superior  came  to  the  grate  to  receive 
her,  she  said,  "  You  know  our  usages,  Madame — 
it  is  for  you  to  decide,"  Madame  de  Maintenon 
replied,  "  Ouvrez  toujours,  ma  mere." 

The  Princesse  de  Soubise,  who  had  without 
doubt  penetrated  the  mystery,  having,  in  writing 
to  her,  finished  her  letter  by  signing  her  name, 
"avec  respect,"  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  writing 

H2 
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the  answer,  says,  "  With  regard  to  respect,  let 
there  be  no  such  phrase  between  us ;  you  could 
owe  it  to  my  age  only,  and  you  are  too  well-bred 
to  remind  me  of  that." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  always  occupied  the 
place  of  the  Queen  in  the  tribune  of  the  chapel 
at  Versailles.  The  King  called  her  "  Madame? 
and  from  his  respectful  manner  towards  her,  set 
the  example  to  the  rest  of  the  court,  and  to  the 
Royal  Family.  When  Mignard  was  painting  her 
in  the  dress  of  Sainte-Francoise,  he  asked  the 
King  whether  he  might  put  in  a  mantle  of  ermine, 
which  was  a  mark  of  royalty.  It  is  recorded  that 
Louis's  answer  was  made  in  the  tone  and  with  the 
expression  of  Tartuffe ;  "  Oui — Sainte  Franchise 
le  merite  bien." 

When  in  public  Madame  de  Maintenon  assumed 
no  rank ;  and,  with  an  affectation  of  humility  that 
imposed  greatly,  gave  place  to  all  the  ladies  with 
titles.  She  was  seen  in  full  dress,  at  the  English 
court  of  St.  Germain,  making  way  for  all  the 
ladies  of  rank ;  and  with  the  most  gracious  and 
affable  manner,  talking  to  every  one  as  a  private 
person  would  do. 
,  But  what  must  have  been  the  struggles  of  the 
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proudest  monarch  in  Europe,  thus  to  wed,  though 
secretly,  the  widow  of  a  buffoon  born  in  beggary, 
and  to  whom  he  had  but  a  few  years  before  re- 
fused alms !  To  a  woman  of  her  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, a  public  acknowledgment  of  her  marriage  was 
the  thing  next  her  heart.  On  two  occasions  she  had 
nearly  succeeded  with  the  King  as  to  the  point  of 
her  marriage  being  declared;  but  all  her  plans 
were  destroyed  by  the  ardent  entreaties  of  Lou- 
vois,  and  by  the  timely  advice  of  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon.  Saint  Simon  describes  the  scene  of 
Louvois  arriving  in  the  King's  chamber,  and 
Louis  sending  the  attendants  into  the  ante-rooms ; 
but  the  doors  being  open,  and  the  walls  hung  with 
looking-glass,  they  saw  Louvois  throw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  King,  and  present  his  sword 
to  him  to  destroy  him.  This  scene,  and  the  timely 
arrival  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  get  the  pro- 
mise renewed  that  the  marriage  never  should  be 
made  public,  destroyed  all  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non's  ambitious  views.  When  she  found  all  her 
measures  fail,  she  tried  to  assure  the  co-operation 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  the  total  ruin  of  the  Jansenists, 
and  the  utter  annihilation  of  Port-Royal ;  and 
when  these  measures  failed,  with  the  good  sense 
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natural  to  her  character,  she  gave  up  the  point, 
made  no  further  effort,  and  reconciled  herself  to 
her  obscure  grandeur.  What  that  obscure  gran- 
deur was,  is  the  most  curious  part  of  her  history ; 
her  power  having  been  greater  than  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  any  queen  of  France. 

The  court  of  France  had  been  gay,  gallant,  and 
dissipated,  during  the  King's  youth  and  middle 
age ;  but  under  Madame  de  Maintenon's  auspices 
it  became  hypocritical,  and  superstition  and  bigotry 
added  cruelty  to  the  measures  of  Louis's  government 
during  his  old  age.  Saint  Simon's  description  of 
the  manner  in  which  she  exercised  her  ascendancy 
over  the  King,  however  tinctured  by  hostile  feel- 
ings, is  a  picture  too  well  described  not  to  have 
much  truth  in  it ; — "  Th*e  ministers  transacted 
business  with  the  King  in  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non's apartment.  She  sat  by,  reading  or  working 
tapestry;  she  quietly  heard  all  that  passed,  and 
rarely  threw  in  a  word.  The  King  often  asked  her 
advice,  addressing  her  as  'your  solidity*  or  'your 
reasonableness.'  She  answered  slowly  and  coldly, 
scarcely  ever  betraying  a  prepossession  for  any- 
thing, much  less  for  any  person. ...  If  by  chance 
the  King  at  first  fixed  on  her  candidate,  it  was  well 
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— the  ministers  were  sure  to  agree,  and  they  con- 
trived to  hinder  the  mention  of  any  other  person ; 
but  if  the  King  shewed  a  preference,  the  minister 
read  out  his  own  list,  rarely  recommending  any 
one  directly,  but  hinting  at  the  objections  to  all, 
so  as  to  leave  him  perplexed.  In  this  embarrass- 
ment, he  often  asked  the  advice  of  the  minister, 
who,  after  balancing  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
all,  shewed  a  slight  preference  for  one.  The  King 
hesitated,  and  frequently  in  that  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, referred  to  Madame  de  Maintenon:  she 
pretended  to  be  incapable  of  judging ;  said  some- 
thing in  favour  of  another  candidate ;  but  at  last, 
and  slowly,  as  if  deliberating — sometimes  as  if  by 
a  sudden  recollection — returned  to  that  candidate 
whom  she  had  first  prompted  the  minister  to  re- 
commend ;  and  in  this  way  she  disposed  of  all  the 
preferments  and  favours  in  France." 

In  this  manner  she  appointed,  removed,  preferred, 
and  disgraced  ministers :  they  consulted  her  plea- 
sure in  everything.  Sometimes,  when  matters 
were  not  managed  with  sufficient  artifice  and  ad- 
dress, the  King  was  liable  to  certain  explosions  of 
independence.  When  a  minister  or  a  general  too 
openly  favoured  one  of  her  relations,  Louis  re- 
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sisted,  and  boasted  of  his  spirit.  "  Such  a  one,"  he 
would  say,  "  is  a  good  courtier ;  it  is  not  his  fault 
that  all  Madame's  relations  are  not  preferred." 
These  occasional  strokes  more  and  more  taught 
her  to  be  reserved  and  wary.  Her  constant  answer 
to  applications  was,  that  she  never  meddled  with 
politics.  Half-a-dozen  of  her  oldest  friends  were 
a  creditable  exception ;  on  their  behalf  she  pre- 
vailed over  her  fears  and  her  selfishness,  and  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  conquering  the  king's  spirit  of 
independence.  On  such  occasions,  warm  scenes 
sometimes  passed  between  the  king  and  her ;  and 
she  wept,  and  was  on  thorns  for  some  days. 

This  mutinous  disposition  had  been  shewn  by 
Louis  to  some  of  his  former  managers.  Le  Tellier, 
before  he  was  chancellor,  on  the  application  of  one 
of  his  best  friends  for  a  favour,  answered,  that  he 
would  do  what  he  could.  His  friend  murmured  at 
what  he  thought  a  cold  answer.  "  You  do  not 
know  the  ground,"  replied  the  minister ; — "  our 
recommendations  prevail  nineteen  times  out  of 
twenty :  we  know  that  we  shall  fail  but  once  in 
twenty  times ;  but  we  never  know  which  recom- 
mendation will  be  the  one  to  fail,  and  it  is  often 
that  in  which  we  are  most  desirous  of  succeeding. 
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If  the  case  be  of  great  importance,  we  risk  a 
quarrel;  we  shew  ourselves  as  obstinate  as  the 
king;  we  face  the  storm;  and  he,  relieved  by 
shewing  his  anger,  becomes  more  yielding  than 
before." 

"  Thus  he  who  was  the  terror  of  Europe,  and  the 
despotic  monarch  of  France,  was  converted  into  a 
puppet,  moved  by  the  management  of  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  neither  young  nor  handsome  ;  and 
while  he,  in  the  fancied  exercise  of  an  unfettered 
will,  issued  his  commands  to  obedient  multitudes, 
a  figure  sat  beside  him  in  silence  and  apparent  hu- 
mility, guiding  by  unseen  strings  every  movement 
of  his  hand  and  articulation  of  his  voice,  accord- 
ing to  her  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
she  and  her  creatures  did  not  sometimes  smile  at 
the  timid  hints,  the  mock  discussions,  the  hypo- 
critical reverence,  which  were  the  potent  incanta- 
tions by  which  these  political  magicians  transformed 
their  master  into  a  slave.  Louis  XIV.  had  set 
himself  free  from  all  outward  restraints,  but  having 
done  so,  he  was  the  more  sure  of  having  his  mind 
enslaved.  He  was  disturbed  by  no  representative 
assembly ;  he  had  silenced  even  the  judicial  bodies 
who,  before  and  after  him,  had  manifested  a  noble 

HO 
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independence.  The  word  people  no  man  in  his 
dominions  would  have  dared  to  utter.  —  *  The 
state,'  he  said,  *  is  myself.'  "* 

Scenes  described  by  different  writers  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  court  of  France  when 
governed  by  Madame  de  Maintenon.  One  scene 
is  the  acting  of  Esther,  by  the  pensionnaires  of 
St.  Cyr,f  the  account  of  which  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan.  Another 
scene  not  less  striking  is  that  at  the  camp  at  Com- 
peigne  in  1698,$  where  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
appearing  as  an  old  woman  in  a  sedan  chair,  amongst 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xlv.  p.  421. 

t  The  first  representation  of  Esther  was  given  at  St.  Cyr,  on 
February  3rd,  1689.  The  audience  was  composed  of  the 
principal  persons  of  the  household.  Afterwards  the  royal 
family  asked  to  see  it.  The  third  representation  was  for  the 
religious  persons,  Pere  la  Chaise,  some  bishops,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  Jesuits,  Madame  de  Miramion,  and  some  nuns.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  said,  "  To-day  we  shall  play  for  the 
saints  ;"  and  the  saints  applauded  like  the  others,  and  wished 
that  all  tragedies  resembled  Esther."  Afterwards  there  were 
two  thousand  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  seeing  it,  and  places 
but  for  two  hundred  persons.  The  King  made  a  list  as  for 
the  "  Voyage  de  Marly."  The  songs  of  those  days  (which 
made  as  correct  a  journal  of  popular  feeling  in  France  as  the 
H.  B.  Sketches  do  of  the  present  day  in  England)  make  it 
known  that  "  1'altiere  Vasthi"  was  meant  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan ;  and  the  History  of  Hainan  for  that  of  Louvois. 

|  Saint  Simon. 
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the  officers  and  soldiers,  is  related  in  such  strong 
language  by  Saint  Simon.  Another  scene  of  the 
display  of  her  power  was  that  of  her  charitable 
assemblies,  held  once  a  month,  when  the  ladies  of 
the  court  came  to  visit  her,  bringing  their  alms 
with  them.  Madame  de  Caylus  mentions  in  her 
Souvenirs,  that  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
amongst  those  who  came  to  these  assemblies ;  and 
arriving  like  the  others,  and  seeing  in  the  ante-rooms 
the  priests,  and  sceurs-grises,  and  all  the  display  of 
charity  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  then  pro- 
fessed, she  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  know,  Madame, 
that  your  ante-room  is  wonderfully  well  arranged 
for  your  funeral  oration !"  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  amused  with  this  speech  of  her  old  friend  and 
bitter  enemy,  and  repeated  it  aloud,  not  much 
caring  for  the  malice  that  dictated  the  remark. 

Madame  de  Montespan  at  that  time  kept  hover- 
ing about  the  court,  "  like  those  ghosts  that  haunt 
the  spots  where  they  have  sinned ;"  until  Louis, 
through  the  medium  of  her  son  the  Duke  du  Maine, 
recommended  her,  for  his  sake,  and  for  her  own, 
to  absent  herself  entirely. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  account  of  her  daily 
life  in  1705,  when  she  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
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poses,  Queen  of  France,  and  enjoyed  an  influence 
that  no  queen  had  ever  enjoyed  in  France,  was 
given  to  her  friends  at  St.  Cyr,  and  conveys  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  routine  of  court  at  the  latter  period 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  than  any  other  piece 
of  writing  to  be  met  with  : — "  I  must  take  for  my 
prayers  and  for  mass  the  time  when  every  one  still 
sleeps ;  for  when  once  they  have  begun  to  visit  me, 
I  have  no  longer  a  moment  to  myself.     Monsieur 
Mar  chal  (the  king's  first  surgeon,)  arrives  at  half- 
past  seven ;    then  Monsieur  Tagon,  followed  by 
Monsieur  Blonin,  or  of  some  one  who  sends  to 
know  how  I  am ;  then  comes  M.  Chamillard,  or 
some    minister — the    archbishop — a    marshal    of 
France,  who  is  going  to  the  army — or  a  relation  of 
my  own  ;  a  number   of  persons  follow  these,  who 
stay  with  me  till  their  superiors  arrive,  which  oblige 
them  to  give  place.     At  last  the    King   arrives, 
and  they  must  all  go  away :  he  remains  with  me 
until  he  goes  to  mass.     All  this  time  I  am  in  my 
night-dress ;  for,  had  I  dressed  myself,  I  should 
not  have  had  time  to  say  my  prayers.     The  king 
returns  after  mass,  and  then  comes  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgogne,  with  her  ladies ;  they  all  stay  with 
me  during  the  time  I  am  at  dinner.     I  am  then 
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anxious  about  the  Duchess,  watching  lest  she  should 
say  or  do  anything  wrong  or  misplaced.  I  have  to 
look  whether  she  and  her  husband  are  well  to- 
gether, when  he  is  with  her ;  and  as  I  am  charged 
with  her  education,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  every  fault  she  commits,  and  for  the 
omission  of  all  the  good  she  does  not  do.  I  must 
get  her  to  say  a  few  obliging  words  to  those  pre- 
sent ;  conversation  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  it  falls 
upon  me  often  to  have  to  unite  persons  who  do  not 
suit  each  other,  or  some  who  dislike  each  other.  I 
feel  deeply  every  thoughtless  and  indiscreet  word. 
I  feel  for  the  wounded  feelings  of  some ;  and  I 
am  vexed  for  others,  who,  with  thoughtless  gaiety, 
hurt  those  who  are  their  inferiors,  but  who  are 
men  like  themselves.  In  short,  it  is  a  stretch  of 
mind  that  nothing  can  equal. 

"  All  these  persons  form  a  circle  round  me 
while  I  dine ;  and  if  I  ask  for  anything,  are  anxious 
to  serve  me,  and  are  displeased  when  they  are 
refused.  I  say  to  them  sometimes,  *  You  do  me 
much  honour ;  but  what  I  want  is  a  servant.'  At 
last  it  is  dinner-time,  and  every  one  goes  away ; 
and  I  should  then  be  at  liberty,  if  Monseigneur, 
who  dines  early,  to  go  out  hunting,  did  not  take 
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that  hour  for  coming  to  visit  me.  He  is  very 
difficult  to  talk  to,  says  but  little,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  exert  myself  to  keep  up  the  conversation  for 
both  of  us. 

"  As  soon  as  the  King  has  dined,  he  comes  back 
to  my  room  with  the  royal  party — princes  and 
princesses.  After  staying  for  half  an  hour,  he 
goes  away.  The  rest  of  the  company  remain,  and 
then  I  must  lend  myself  to  the  most  trifling  of  con- 
versations, while  my  mind  is  full  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  as  to  what  is  passing  with  the  army, 
and  where  every  day  there  are  battles  and  sieges, 
and  so  many  persons  I  am  interested  about,  either 
my  own  friends,  or  connected  with  those  dear  to 
me ;  add  to  these  private  interests,  public  news 
weighs  down  my  spirits;  and  I  must  look  calm 
when  I  am  ready  to  cry,  and  seem  cheerful  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  painful  intelligence. 

"  When  the  assembly  breaks  up,  there  are  every 
day  some  persons  who  remain  to  speak  to  me  in  pri- 
vate, to  tell  me  their  sorrows.  They  expect  that  I 
should  feel  as  much  for  them  as  for  public  events. 
Those  who  do  not  like  me,  equally  make  me  their 
confidante  as  those  who  do.  I  am  expected  to 
serve  them,  and  speak  of  their  private  affairs  to  a 
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sovereign  weighed  down  by  public  distress.  The 
Duchess  de  Bourgogne  often  desires  a  tete-a-tete,  so 
that  the  old  lady  becomes  the  resource  of  every  one. 
"When  the  King  returns  from  hunting,  he 
comes  to  me,  and  then  no  one  is  admitted;  his 
cares  and  distresses  must  be  shared  and  lessened, 
and  they  are  not  few  in  number.  Sometimes  a 
minister  arrives  in  haste,  and  brings  bad  news ;  the 
King  hears  him  with  attention,  and  sets  to  work, 
and  if  my  presence  is  not  wanted  in  council,  which 
happens  rarely,  I  retire  to  a  little  distance,  where 
I  write,  or  say  my  prayers.  I  sup  while  the  King 
is  still  writing ;  but  I  am  anxious,  whether  he  is 
alone  or  with  others :  thus  I  am  never  at  ease, 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  night,  and  am 
often  very  tired.  The  King  sees  it,  and  says,  *  You 
are  worn  out,  Madame — is  it  not  so  ?  Had  not  you 
better  go  to  bed  ?'  My  women  come  to  me,  but  I 
see  that  they  annoy  the  King,  who  would  talk  to 
me,  and  who  will  not  talk  if  they  are  present ;  so 
I  make  haste  to  be  undressed.  At  last  I  am  in  my 
bed — I  send  away  my  women — and  the  King 
remains  by  my  bed-side  until  he  goes  to  supper. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  before  supper,  there  arrive 
in  my  bed-room,  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  and 
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Duchess  de  Bourgogne.  At  a  quarter  past  ten 
o'clock  they  are  all  gone,  and  I  take  the  repose  I 
have  such  need  of;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
often  prevent  my  sleeping." 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  world,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  the  most  prosperous  of  women. 
Bigotry  was  an  excellent  contrivance  for  throwing 
into  the  shade  all  the  events  of  her  early  life ;  and 
superstition  being  the  weak  side  of  the  King,  her 
conduct  ensured  his  veneration,  and  thus  she 
maintained  her  authority  over  him.  But  her  own 
descriptions  betray  the  difference  between  -  pros- 
perity and  happiness  :  she  was  worn  out  by  favour, 
prosperity,  and  ennui,  and  was  punished  by  the 
very  means  by  which  she  had  risen.  A  few  passages 
taken  from  her  letters  sufficiently  prove  this. 

"We  lead  here  a  strange  life.  We  wish  to 
display  gallantry,  wit,  and  invention,  but  all  this 
is  wanting ;  and  we  have  given  it  up.  We  play, 
yawn,  gather  some  trifling  folly  from  those  around 
us,  hate  each  other,  envy  each  other,  flatter  each 
other,  abuse  each  other. 

"  Do  not  hope  for  happiness — there  is  none  on 
earth;  but  if  there  was,  it  would  not  be  to  be 
found  at  court.  In  private  life  you  grow  accus- 
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tomed  to  unhappiness — at  court  never.  Why 
cannot  I  give  you  all  my  knowledge  and  experience 
of  life !  I  could  then  make  you  see  the  ennui 
which  devours  the  great  and  powerful,  and  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  getting  through  the  day. 
Do  not  you  see  that  I  am  dying  of  low  spirits, 
under  gifts  of  fortune  almost  impossible  to  have 
conceived  or  imagined  ?  I  have  been  young  and 
handsome ;  I  have  had  all  the  pleasures  of  life ; 
I  was  beloved  by  every  one.  In  more  advanced 
years,  I  passed  my  whole  time  in  the  society  of 
those  most  gifted  with  wit  and  talent — and  was  ad- 
vanced to  royal  favour.  Yet  I  declare  to  you,  my 
dear  child,  that  all  these  possessions  in  life  bring 
but  a  dreadful  void !  Give  yourself  to  God,  and 
all  will  be  repaid  you ! 

"Philosophy  may  raise  us  above  ambition,  or 
above  rank,  but  nothing  can  raise  us  above  ennui. 
...  I  have  now  been  a  fortnight  ill  with  a  bad 
cold — exhibited  to  the  courtiers,  to  the  physicians, 
to  the  royal  family — flattered,  considered,  blamed, 
contradicted,  tormented,  respected,  worn  out, 
nursed,  vexed.  When  one  considers  the  conduct 
of  men,  the  cowardice  of  the  bravest,  the  weakness 
of  those  called  philosophers,  the  stupidity  of  poli- 
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ticians,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  religious,  one  ceases 
to  esteem  men  more  than  women.  These  last,  how- 
ever, become  more  to  be  despised  every  day.  .  .  ." 

These  extracts  from  the  letters  of  tlie  most  pros- 
perous woman  in  Europe  form  a  curious  lesson, 
and  might  be  placed  beside  some  of  Solomon's 
reflections  in  the  Proverbs.  They  are  mostly 
addressed  to  her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  to  the  Princess 
des  Ursins  are  of  a  more  stiff  and  wary  character, 
but  contain  many  sentences  worthy  of  La  Roche- 
foucauld. Here  is  one  not  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
most  acute  of  his  maxims : — 

"  We  must  submit  to  live  with  deceitful,  ungrate- 
ful, and  wicked  men,  for  the  world  is  full  of  them ; 
they  abound  most  in  courts,  where  passions  are  kept 
up  by  interests" 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  letters  are  more  dis- 
tinguished for  being  sage  and  serious  than  amusing, 
and  are  written  in  a  different  style  from  those  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne ;  but  they  have  no  sort  of 
affectation  about  them.  The  following  are  curious, 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  along  with  part 
of  the  court  of  France,  followed  the  King  and  the 
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army  into  Flanders  in  the  year  1692;  and  her 
letter  gives  the  account  of  the  entrance  into  Dinant, 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

"May,  1692. — Yesterday  we  marched,  during 
six  hours,  on  a  tolerably  good  road,  and  at  last 
came  within  sight  of  a  castle  on  a  rock,  that  did 
not  appear  very  habitable.  We  drew  nearer  with- 
out finding  any  road  by  which  we  could  arrive  at 
it.  At  last  we  discovered,  in  an  abyss,  or  deep  pit, 
at  the  foot  of  the  castle,  the  tops  of  a  number  of 
little  houses,  surrounded  by  sharp  and  high  rocks 
that  looked  perpendicular.  We  were  obliged  to 
descend  into  this  horrible  habitation  by  a  road 
equally  dreadful,  the  carriages  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the  springs ;  and  the 
ladies  in  them  holding  by  everything  they  could 
catch  at.  After  half  an  hour  of  perpetual  terror, 
we  fell  into  a  town  consisting  of  one  street,  called 
the  Great  Street,  so  narrow  that  two  carriages 
cannot  pass.  It  is  dark  even  at  noon-day,  the 
houses  are  horrible,  the  water  is  bad,  wine  is 
scarcely  to  be  procured,  and  the  bakers  have  orders 
to  bake  but  for  the  army,  and  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  starve,  and  everything  is  carried  to  the 
camp.  It  rains  torrents  since  our  arrival.  As  yet 
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I  have  seen  but  two  churches ;  they  are  both  on  the 
first  floor ;  and  we  should  not  have  gone  to  them 
but  from  civility.  They  gave  us  a  salut*  with 
very  bad  music  and  incense,  so  continued,  in  such 
quantities,  and  so  perfumed,  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other.  I  say  nothing  to  you  of  the  dirt  and 
wretchedness  of  the  place ;  indeed  the  King  is 
very  wrong  to  take  such  towns  ...  A  red-hot 
bullet  has  fallen  into  M.  de  Bouffler's  quarters, 
and  has  set  fire  to  7000  weight  of  powder.  This 
place  was  shaken  by  the  explosion.  To  add  to 
our  pleasures,  we  hear  the  cannon  of  the  siege  of 
Namur,f  and  we  live  in  the  fear  of  each  charge 
carrying  off  some  one  we  care  about." 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Madame  de 
Veillhauts,  who  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
Gomer-Fontaine,  was  also  written  during  this  mili- 
tary progress : — 

"  If  any  one  could,  in  conscience,  wish  a  nun  out 
of  her  convent,  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  these 
fortified  towns,  where  we  are  (in  1692);  and  if  one 
could  exchange  dispositions,  I  would  willingly  take 

*  Evening  prayers. 

f  Namur  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  1692.  Vauban  conducted  the  siege.  The  King 
had  the  gout,  but  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  assault. 
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from  you  that  martial  spirit  that  makes  you  love 
powder  and  shot.  You  would  be  enchanted,  Ma- 
dame, to  smell  tobacco,  to  hear  the  drum  beat,  to 
have  nothing  but  cheese  to  eat,  to  see  nothing 
but  bastions,  half- moons,  counter-scarps,  and  to 
have  all  around  you  of  a  coarseness  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  spirit  of  sensuality  which 
the  energy  and  courage  of  your  character  con- 
demn. I,  who,  unfortunately,  feel  myself  a  woman 
more  than  any  one  I  know,  on  these  occasions 
would  willingly  give  you  my  place,  to  be  able  to 
work  at  my  tapestry  in  company  with  our  dear 
ladies.  .  .  .  You  think  but  of  war,  and  you  do 
not  tell  me  one  word  of  your  own  health ;  after 
this,  it  is  very  good  of  me  to  say  to  you  that  the 
King  is  well,  notwithstanding  the  gout,  and  that 
from  his  bed,  where  he  has  been  detained  during 
twelve  days,  he  is  giving  orders  to  take  Namur." 

As  Madame  de  Maintenon's  old  age  advances 
she  writes,  and  feels,  and  reflects  more  sharply. 
One  day,  in  looking  at  the  carp  in  the  water,  at 
Marly,  her  companion  remarked,  "  how  languid 
the  fish  appeared."  "  They  are  like  me,"  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  they  regret  their  mud." 
At  another  time  she  exclaims,  "  What  a  punish- 
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ment  to  have  to  amuse  a  man,  who  is  no  longer 
amuseable !" 

In  August,  1713,  she  writes,  "  Nothing  but  the 
extraordinary  health  and  strength  of  the  King 
could  be  a  consolation  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  treats  those  he  best  loves.  If  he  made  me  eat 
half  as  much  as  he  eats  himself,  I  should  not  long 
be  alive.  We  must  not  speak  of  inconvenience ; 
he  thinks  of  nothing  but  show,  and  symmetry, 
grandeur,  and  magnificence  :  he  would  rather  have 
all  the  winds  blow  through  his  doors  than  that 
they  should  not  be  exactly  opposite  to  each  other. 
I  have  seen  him  in  a  room  with  four  doors  and 
four  windows,  very  large  and  of  equal  size,  all 
open.  We  are  going  to  Fontainbleau,  which 
will  be  still  worse,  as  there  is  no  preparation  for 
the  winter.  I  expect  to  suffer  much." 

Regard  for  herself  prevailed,  even  in  the  last 
moments  of  the  King's  life.  She  continued  her 
attendance  on  him  only  as  long  as  it  was  useful  to 
him  and  safe  for  herself;  neither  compassion  nor 
gratitude  led  her  to  do  more.  When  the  King 
became  insensible,  the  Marechal  de  Villeroi,  think- 
ing that  Madame  de  Maintenon  might  become  the 
object  of  resentment  to  the  populace,  advised  her 
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retiring  to  St.  Cyr,  which  she  immediately  did. 
Two  days  after,  the  people  insulted  the  remains  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  King's  death  was  announced  to  her  at 
St.  Cyr,  by  Mademoiselle  d'Aumale  coming  to  her 
and  saying,  "  Madame,  toute  la  maison  consterne 
est  a  1'eglise."  Madame  de  Maintenon  imme- 
diately joined  the  congregation,  and  assisted  at  the 
service  for  the  dead,  which  was  performed  in  the 
chapel.  Some  days  after,  the  Regent,  Duke  of 
Orleans  arrived  to  visit  her,  and  continued  to  her 
the  pension  left  her  by  the  King,  of  48,000  livre  s ; 
and  it  was  inserted  in  the  act,  that  her  rare  disinte- 
restedness had  made  the  pension  necessary.* 

In  a  letter  of  Sept.  11,  1715,  she  writes  to  the 
Princess  des  Ursins,  "  I  have  seen  the  King  die 
like  a  saint  and  a  hero ;  I  have  quitted  the  world, 
which  I  disliked ;  I  am  in  the  most  agreeable  re- 
tirement I  can  desire.  As  to  society,  I  can  have 
none ;  the  inmates  of  this  house  (St.  Cyr)  know 

*  At  the  death  of  the  King,  Madame  de  Maintenon  pos- 
sessed nothing  but  her  estate  of  Maintenon,  which  brought  her 
11,000  or  12,000  livres  a-year.  Before  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  this  estate  had  risen  to  the  value  of  120,000  livres 
a-year,  either  from  the  increased  value  of  the  land,  or  from  its 
increase  of  territory. 
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nothing  of  what  I  have  seen,  and  are  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  the  rules  of  their  own  commu- 
nity." 

Madame  de  Main  ten  on  gives  her  reasons  for 
retiring  to  St.  Cyr  with  much  force  of  expression : 
"  It  would  not  become  me  to  expose  myself  to  the 
protection  of  the  happy,  or  the  ennui  of  those 
now  in  disgrace ;  to  the  murmurs  of  the  discon- 
tented, nor  to  the  curiosity  of  the  indiscreet." 

A  month  after  the  King's  death,  she  writes  to 
her  niece,  Madame  de  Caylus,  "  Come  and  see 
me,  but  come  without  attendants  and  without 
noise.  It  is  fortunate  for  me  to  be  able  to  end 
my  days  in  so  fine  a  retreat  I  rise  at  six,  go  to 
mass  at  seven,  and  sometimes  assist  at  the  exercises 
and  recreations  of  the  ladies, — whom  I  have  de- 
sired to  give  me  notice  when  they  shall  perceive  me 
beginning  to  dote.  It  is  honourable  to  reach  such 
old  age  as  mine  ;  now  it  is  a  eulogium  on  me  to 
say,  '  She  still  reasons  well ;  she  still  writes  a  steady 
hand.'" 

The  year  following,  (March,  1716,)  Madame  de 
Maintenon  writes  to  Madame  de  Caylus,  "  Get 
me  a  black  gown ;  let  it  be  made  en  sac,  with 
neither  plaits  nor  girdle.  I  am  so  fallen  away  the 
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last  fortnight,  that  I  am  grown  older  by  fifteen 
years;  and  yet  Monsieur  Dangeau  has  written 
me  a  few  words  in  a  very  gallant  strain.  It  was  a 
long  while  since  I  had  heard  anything  about  my 
fine  eyes;  I  think  myself  happy  in  their  being 
good  enough  to  write  to  you." 

She  survived  her  royal  husband  but  four  years. 

If  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  the  most  charming 
and  agreeable  woman  in  France,  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  notwithstanding  her  bigoted  and  nar- 
row ideas,  was  doubtless  possessed  of  the  most 
ability.  Had  Madame  de  Maintenon  received  an 
enlightened  education,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
such  a  genius  in  management  might  not  have 
achieved.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  castle-build- 
ing visionary  may  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  train 
of  reflections  as  to  events  that  have  never  happened. 
It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  range  of  acquired 
intellect  of  those  days  was  so  small,  that  the  mind 
of  the  individual  formed  itself.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  could  merely  read,  write,  and  work  tapestry  ; 
her  ideas  were  acquired  in  the  education  of  life, 
and  probably  at  the  time  of  her  life  when  she 
associated  with  the  best-instructed  and  most  po- 

VOL.   II.  I 
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lished  in  French  society.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  of  her  great  influence  and  power,  the  women 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded  were  vulgar,  ignorant, 
silly,  or  illiberal.  M.  de  Barillon,  who  was  long 
ambassador  in  England,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
her  old  friend  and  admirer,  on  his  return  to  court 
after  a  long  absence,  remarked,  on  the  immoderate 
noise,  laughter,  and  talking  which  the  ladies 
made,  "  that  he  was  surprised  that  a  person  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon's  sense  and  taste  could 
suffer  a  society  that  was  like  a  holiday  in  the  school 
of  a  convent"  This  style  of  conversation  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Babil  de  St.  Cyr,"  and  was 
known  in  France  as  such  during  half  a  century. 

None  of  the  portraits  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
represent  her  as  a  young  woman.  The  one  in  the 
Louvre  is  of  a  handsome  woman  of  forty  years  of 
age,  apparently  enjoying  good  health,  and  with  an 
expression  of  good  sense,  but  possessing  a  counte- 
nance totally  wanting  in  refinement.  A  portrait 
in  the  private  apartments  she  inhabited  at  Ver- 
sailles is  more  characteristic;  it  is  one  of  Mig- 
nard's  best  painted  pictures,  and  represents  her 
with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois  as  a  child  standing 
beside  her  chair.  Madame  de  Maintenon  is 
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dressed  in  black,  having  lost  all  the  good  looks  she 
might  once  have  pretended  to, — with  a  fat  face,  a 
dark  complexion,  and  penetrating  black  eyes  of  no 
very  gentle  expression. 


SAINT-CYR. 

SAINT-CYR  was  founded  in  1686 ;  the  kings  and 
queens  of  France  were  to  be  its  sole  benefactors. 
It  was  situated  about  a  league  from  Versailles ;  the 
building  was  finished  in  one  year.  The  plan  of 
the  institution  was  a  noble  idea,  and  the  King 
liked  and  admired  all  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
views  with  regard  to  it ;  40,000  crowns  a-year  were 
settled  by  government  on  St.  Cyr. 

At  the  time  that  Madame  de  Maintenon  took 
the  direction  of  St.  Cyr  in  1685,  a  medal  was 
struck  representing  Piety.  By  an  allusion  that 
escaped  no  one,  the  figure  entirely  veiled  was  of 
a  majestic  form,  like  hers.  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non would  have  no  luxury  introduced  at  St.  Cyr ; 
there  were  neither  mirrors  nor  gilding,  and  the 
furniture  in  her  own  apartment  was  of  blue  serge. 
At  the  angle  of  the  garden  was  a  pavilion  destined 
i2 
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for  the  visits  of  Louis  XIV.  separated  by  a  wood 
from  the  chief  building.      The  King  arrived  by  an 
avenue  from  the  park  of  Versailles  to  a  door  that 
opened    into    the    wall    of   the    building.      The 
building   advanced  so   rapidly  that   St.   Cyr  was 
soon  in  a  state  to  receive  three  hundred  young  ladies 
of  noble  birth,  who  were  instructed  in  religious 
principles,  in  history,  geography,  and  music ;  their 
style  was  formed  by  composition,  and  they  were 
taught   to  express  themselves    gracefully  in  con- 
versation.     Thirty-six   ladies   superintended   the 
education  of  these  children,  along  with  twenty- 
four  sisters  belonging  to  the  institution.     It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  ladies  should  be  cha- 
noinesses,  bound  by  no  vows,  but  this  plan  was 
changed,    and    they   were  regular   nuns ;    and   a 
constitution  was  given  them  which  partook  of  the 
order   of  Ursulines,   and   of    the    Sisters   of   St. 
Mary. 

This  fine  institution,  framed  and  founded  by 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  forms  the  brightest  feature 
of  her  history.  Her  talent  lay  in  being  an  in- 
structress of  youth  :  she  never  was  so  happy  as 
when  at  St.  Cyr.  She  instructed  the  novices  her- 
self; sometimes  she  went  through  the  classes  with 
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the  mistresses  of  each  class ;  sometimes  she  had 
the  children  in  her  own  apartment,  and  taught 
them  to  read,  or  instructed  them  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion  ;  she  assisted  at  their  recreations, 
and  invented  amusements  for  them.  So  bright,  and 
so  apart  from  the  rest,  is  this  part  of  her  story,  that 
it  appears  as  if  a  mistaken  zeal  in  religion  had  been 
the  origin  of  the  faults  and  crimes  committed 
through  her  influence  over  the  King. 

To  be  educated  at  St.  Cyr,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  proofs  both  of  poverty  and  of  nobility ;  and 
if  afterwards  abuses  crept  into  the  original  plan  of 
the  institution,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  foun 
ders:  the  King's  herald  examined  the  pedigree 
of  those  who  aspired  to  be  received  there,  and  the 
bishops  and  governors  of  the  provinces  certified 
their  poverty. 

St.  Cyr  was  an  establishment  very  necessary  for 
the  support  and  comfort  of  a  ruined  nobility.  The 
old  retired  officer,  covered  with  wounds  acquired 
in  the  King's  service,  and  oppressed  with  debts 
incurred  from  the  ruinous  habits  of  the  times,  saw 
with  joy  his  daughter  provided  for,  and  brought 
up  in  virtuous  principles  and  lady-like  accomplish- 
ments. By  the  laws  of  the  establishment,  the 
children  were  to  put  their  parents  to  no  expense 
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during  thirteen  years.  They  were  received  at  St. 
Cyr  from  the  age  of  seven  till  twelve,  and  were 
some  of  them  allowed  to  remain  there  to  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  on  their  leaving  the  convent,  a  thou- 
sand crowns  was  given  them  either  as  a  marriage 
portion,  or  to  assist  in  placing  them  in  some  situa- 
tion above  want.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  St.  Cyr  had  not  changed  since  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  everything  remained  in  its 
place  as  formerly. 

Exactly  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  Horace  Walpole  saw  this  noble 
establishment ;  and  although  French  authors  say 
that  the  account  of  the  day  he  passed  there,  which 
he  writes  to  his  friend,  George  Montague,  is 
more  amusing  than  exact,  yet  it  gives  a  better 
idea  of  St.  Cyr  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  was 
then  kept  up,  than  any  account  to  be  met  with  in 
a  French  author : 

"  Paris,  Sunday  night,  Sept.  7,  1769. 

"  I  had  obtained  leave  from  the  Bishop  of  Char- 
tres  to  enter  into  St.  Cyr,  and,  as  Madame  du 
Deffand  never  leaves  anything  undone  that  can 
give  me  satisfaction,  she  had  written  to  the  Abbess 
to  desire  I  might  see  everything  that  could  be 
seen  there.  The  Bishop's  order  was  to  admit  me, 
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Monsieur  de  Grave,  et  les  dames  de  ma  compag- 
nie.     I  begged  the  Abbess  to  give  me  back  the 
order,  that  I  might  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of 
Strawberry,  and  she  complied  instantly.      Every 
door  flew  open  to  us,  and  the  nuns  vied  in  atten- 
tions to  please  us.     The  first  thing  I  desired  to  see 
was  Madame  de  Maintenon's  apartment     It  con- 
sists of  two  small  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  very  small 
chamber,  the  same  in  which  the  Czar  saw  her,  and 
in  which  she  died.     The  bed  is  taken  away,  and 
the  room  covered  now  with  bad  pictures  of  the 
royal  family,  which  destroys  the  gravity  and  sim- 
plicity.    It   is   wainscoted   with   oak,  with   plain 
chairs  of  the  same,  covered  with  dark  blue  damask. 
Everywhere   else   the    chairs  are  of   blue   cloth. 
The  simplicity  and  extreme  neatness  of  the  whole 
house,  which  is  vast,  are   very  remarkable.     A 
large  apartment  above  (for  that  I  have  mentioned 
is  on  the  ground  floor,)  consisting  of  five  rooms, 
and  destined  by  Louis  Qu'atorze  for  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  is  now  the  infirmary,  with  neat  white 
linen  beds,  and  decorated  with  every  text  of  scrip- 
ture by  which  could  be  insinuated  that  the  foundress 
was  a  Queen.     The  hour  of  vespers  being  come, 
we  were  conducted  to  the  chapel,  and,  as  it  was 
my  curiosity  that  had  led  us  thither,  I  was  placed  in 
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the  Maintenon's  own  tribune — my  company  in  the 
adjoining  gallery.  The  pensioners,  two  and  two, 
each  band  headed  by  a  man,  march  orderly  to 
their  seats,  and  sing  the  whole  service,  which,  I 
confess,  was  not  a  little  tedious.  The  young  ladies, 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  are  dressed 
in  black,  with  short  aprons  of  the  same,  the  latter, 
and  their  stays  bound  with  blue,  yellow,  green,  or 
red,  to  distinguish  the  classes;  the  captains  and 
lieutenants  have  knots  of  a  different  colour,  for  dis- 
tinction. Their  hair  is  curled  and  powdered,  their 
coiffure  a  sort  of  French  round-eared  caps,  with 
white  tippets,a  sort  of  ruff  and  large  tucker;  in  short, 
a  very  pretty  dress.  The  nuns  are  entirely  in  black, 
with  crape  veils,  and  long  trains,  deep  white  hand- 
kerchiefs and  forehead-cloths,  and  a  very  long 
train.  The  chapel  is  plain,  but  very  pretty,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  under  a  flat  marble,  lies 
the  foundress.  Madame  de  Cambis,*  one  of  the 
nuns,  who  are  about  forty,  is  beautiful  as  a  Ma- 
donna. The  Abbess  has  no  distinction  but  a 
larger  and  richer  gold  cross.  Her  apartment  con- 
sists of  two  very  small  rooms.  Of  Madame  de 

*  Madame  de  Cambis  was  niece  of  La  Marquise  de  Bouffers, 
and  having  fled  to  England  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  resided  here  till  her  death,  which  took  place  at 
Richmond,  in  January,  1809. 
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Maintenon,  we  did  not  see  fewer  than  twenty  pic- 
tures. The  young  one  looking  over  her  shoulder 
has  a  round  face,  without  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  of  her  latter  age.  That  in  the  royal  mantle, 
of  which  you  know  I  have  a  copy,  is  the  most  re- 
peated ;  but  there  is  another,  with  a  longer  and  leaner 
face,  which  has  by  far  the  most  sensible  look.  She  is 
in  black,  with  a  high  point  head  and  band,  a  long 
train,  and  is  sitting  in  a  chair  of  purple  velvet. 
Before  her  knees  stands  her  niece,  Madame  de 
Noailles,  a  child ;  at  a  distance,  a  view  of  Ver- 
sailles, or  St.  Cyr — I  could  not  distinguish  which. 
We  were  shewn  some  rich  reliquaires,  and  the 
corpo  santo  that  was  sent  to  her  from  the  Pope. 
We  were  then  carried  into  the  public  room  of 
each  class.  In  the  first,  the  young  ladies,  who 
were  playing  at  chess,  were  ordered  to  sing  to 
us  the  chorusses  of  Athaliah ;  in  another,  they 
danced  minuets  and  country-dances,  while  a  nun, 
not  quite  so  able  as  St.  Cecilia,  played  on  the 
violin.  In  the  others,  they  acted  before  us  the 
proverbs  or  conversations  written  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  for  their  instruction  ;  for  she  was  not 
only  their  foundress,  but  their  saint,  and  their  ado- 
ration of  her  memory  has  quite  eclipsed  the  Virgin 
i  3 
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Mary.  We  saw  their  dormitory,  and  saw  them  at 
supper,  and  at  last  were  carried  to  their  archives, 
where  they  produced  volumes  of  her  letters,  and 
where  one  of  the  nuns  gave  me  a  small  piece  of 
paper  with  three  sentences  in  her  hand-writing. 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  this  kind  dame,  who  took 
to  me  extremely,  asked  me  if  we  had  many  con- 
vents and  many  relics  in  England.  I  was  much 
embarrassed  for  fear  of  destroying  her  good  opinion 
of  me,  and  so  said  we  had  but  few  now.  Oh ! — we 
went  to  the  apothecairie,  where  they  treated  us 
with  cordials,  and  where  one  of  the  ladies  told  me 
inoculation  was  a  sin,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  deten- 
tion from  mass,  and  as  voluntary  a  cause  of  eating 
gras.  Our  visit  concluded  in  the  garden,  now  grown 
very  venerable,  where  the  young  ladies  played  at 
little  games  before  us.  After  a  stay  of  four  hours  we 
took  our  leave.  I  begged  the  Abbess's  blessing; 
she  smiled,  and  said,  she  doubted  I  should  not 
place  much  faith  in  it.  She  is  a  comely  old  gen- 
ilewoman,  and  very  proud  of  having  seen  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  Well,  was  I  not  in  the  right  to 
wish  you  with  me  ? — could  you  have  passed  a  day 
more  agreeably  ?" 

St.  Cyr  was  entirely  destroyed  at  the  French 
Revolution. 
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JAMES  II. 

Born,  1633;  died,  1701. 

MARY  OF  MODENA. 

Died,  1718. 

ST.  GERMAIN  has  been  the  residence,  at  different 
times,  of  the  greatest  variety  of  character  named  in 
the  records  of  royalty — La  belle  Gabrielle ;  Louis 
XIIL,  and  Anne  of  Austria  ;  Christine,  Queen  of 
Sweden;  the  Duchess  de  La  Valliere;  and  James  II. 
and  his  Queen.  The  reception  of  James  by  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1689,  was  magnificent.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  says,  "La  belle  ame  du  roi  se  plait  a 
jouer  ce  grand  role."  Never  did  Louis  seem 
greater,  or  James  II.  less  great,  than  on  that  occa- 
sion. After  the  detail  of  their  reception  at  St.  Ger- 
main, she  says,  "  Le  roi  envoya  dix  mille  louis-d'or 
au  Roi  d'Angleterre ;  ce  dernier  paroit  vieilli  et 
fatigue ;  la  Reine  maigre,  etdes  yeux  qui  ont  pleure,  , 
mais  beaux  et  noirs ;  un  beau  tient  un  peu  pale,  it*  vv  *- 
la  bouche  grande,  de  belles  dents,  une  belle  taille 
et  bien  de  1'esprit; — tout  cela  compose  une  per- 
sonne  qui  plait  fort." 
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The  Queen  seems  very  unjustly  to  have  partaken 
of  her  husband's  reputation  for  folly  and  incapacity. 
The  first  time  that  James  appeared  at  Versailles, 
he  gave  the  idea  of  being  a  weak  monarch.  "  On 
lui  savoit  nul  gre  d'etre  catholique."  Louvois' 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  said,  in  James's 
ante-chamber  at  St.  Germain, — "  Voila  un  bon 
homme,  qui  a  quitte  trois  royaumes  pour  une 
messe." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter: — 
"Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  to  see  the 
Queen  of  England,  who,  having  kept  her  waiting 
a  moment,  apologized  to  her,  by  saying  she  was 
sorry  to  have  lost  so  much  of  her  conversation. 
She  was  perfectly  well  received.  The  Queen 
pleases,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  sense.  Seeing  the 
King  occupied  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
very  handsome,  she  said,  that  she  had  envied  her 
son  not  being  of  an  age  to  understand  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  now  she  regretted  that  he  should  not 
be  able  to  feel  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  his 
Majesty.  Tout  ce  qu'elle  dit  est  juste  et  de  bon 
sens.  Son  mari  n'est  pas  de  meme ;  il  a  bien  du 
courage,  mais  un  esprit  commun,  qui  conte  tout 
ce  qui  s'est  passe  en  Angleterre  avec  un  insensi- 
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bilite  qui  en  donne  pour  lui.  II  est  bon  homme, 
et  prend  part  a  tout  les  plaisirs  de  Versailles." 
Then  follows  an  account  of  the  etiquette  of  the 
court  visits — who  was  to  have  a  fauteuil,  and  who 
was  to  have  a  tabouret — which  was  all  regulated 
by  Louis  with  great  ceremony. 

In  the  next  letter,  Madame  de  Sevigne  gives  an 
account  of  the  Queen  of  England's  visit  to  the 
Dauphiness : — "  Cette  cour  d'Angleterre  est  tout 
etablie  a  Saint-Germain ;  ils  n'ont  voulu  que  cin- 
quante  mille  francs  par  mois,  et  ont  regie  leur  cour 
sur  ce  pied.  La  Reine  plait  fort ;  le  Roi  cause  agre- 
ablement  avec  elle  ;  elle  a  1'esprit  juste  et  aise.  Le 
Roi  avoit  desire  que  Madame  la  Dauphine  y  allat 
la  premiere ;  elle  a  toujours  si  bien  dit  qu'elle  etoit 
malade,  que  cette  Reine  vint  la  voir  il  y  a  trois  jours, 
habillee  en  perfection ;  une  robe  de  velours  noir, 
une  belle  jupe,  bien  coiffee,  une  taille  com  me  la 
Princess  de  Conti,  beaucoup  de  majeste.  Le  Roi 
alia  la  recevoir  a  son  carrosse ;  elle  fut  d'abord  che/ 
lui,  ou  elle  cut  un  fauteuil  au-dessus  de  celui  du 
Roi ;  elle  y  fut  une  demi-heure ;  puis  il  la  mena 
chez  Madame  la  Dauphine,  qui  fut  trouvee  de- 
bout.  Cela  fit  un  peu  de  surprise :  la  Reine  lui  dit : 
'  Madame,  je  vous  croyois  au  lit.'  *  Madame,'  dit 
Madame  la  Dauphine,  '  j'ai  voulu  me  lever,  pour 
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recevoir  1'honneur  que  votre  Majeste  me  fait.'  Le 
Roi  les  laissa,  parce  que  Madame  la  Dauphine  n'a 
point  de  fauteuil  devant  lui.  Cette  Reine  se  mit 
a  la  bonne  place,  dans  un  fauteuil,  Madame  la 
Dauphine  a  sa  droite,  Madame  a  sa  gauche,  trois 
autres  fauteuils  pour  les  trois  petits  princes.  On 
causa  fort  bien  plus  d'une  demi-heure  ;  il  y  avoit 
beaucoup  de  duchesses,  la  cour  fort  grosse.  Enfin, 
elle  s'en  alia ;  le  Roi  se  fit  avertir,  et  la  remit  dans 
son  carrosse.  Je  ne  sais  jusqu'oii  la  conduisit 
Madame  la  Dauphine ;  je  le  saurai.  Le  Roi  re- 
monta,  et  loua  fort  la  Reine  ;  il  dit :  '  Voila  comme 
il  faut  que  soit  une  reine,  et  de  corps  et  d'esprit, 
tenant  sa  cour  avec  digniteV  II  admira  son  courage 
dans  ses  malheurs,  et  la  passion  qu'elle  avoit  pour 
le  Roi  son  mari ;  car  il  est  vrai  qu'elle  1'aime."* 

It  was  said  in  France  that  the  Queen  of  England 
had  made  herself  disliked  in  England  by  her  reserved 
manners,  and  by  the  strictness  and  formalities  of 
her  religious  practices,  which  she  kept  with  all  the 
Catholic  ceremonies  she  would  have  done  in  Italy ; 
but  during  her  residence  in  France,  she  shewed 
so  much  good  sense,  and  so  many  amiable  qualities, 
that  Madame  de  Maintenon  expressed  an  attach- 
ment for  her  that  only  terminated  with  her  life. 
*  See  Letter  17  Janvier,  1689. 
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Madame  de  Caylus  says,  "  It  is  true  that  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  out  of  patience  with  the  little 
secresy  with  which  they  managed  their  affairs ;  no 
project  was  ever  made  at  Versailles  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  King  and  Queen  that  it 
was  not  immediately  known  in  England.  But 
they  were  surrounded  at  St.  Germain  by  persons 
who  betrayed  them ;  and  one  of  the  Queen's  women, 
whom  she  particularly  liked,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  out  of  her  pocket,  at  night,  the  letters  that 
Louis  or  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  written  to 
them,  which  she  copied,  and  sent  them  to  England. 
This  woman  was  called  Mrs.  Strickland,  mother  of 
a  little  abbe,  who,  in  later  times,  tried  to  be  made 
a  cardinal." 

But  the  total  incapacity  of  James  became  soon 
evident,  and  it  was  in  1690,  one  year  and  a  few 
months  after  the  King  and  Queen  had  arrived  in 
France,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne's  good  sense 
getting  the  better  of  ah1  her  prejudices,  she  writes, 
(after  giving  the  news  from  the  army  in  Ireland,) 
"  It  is  only  King  James  that  spoils  everything, 
and  shews  daily  by  his  conduct  that  he  is  worthy 
of  his  disgrace." 

After  the  end  of  all  his  hopes  in  Ireland,  King 
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James  returned  to  St.  Germain,  "  to  number  Ave 
'       Marias  on  his  beads"  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
A  French  writer  says  of  St.  Germain — 

"  C'est  ici  que  Jacques  Second, 
Sans  ministres  et  sans  maitresse, 
Le  matin  allait  a  la  messe, 
Et  le  soir  allait  au  sermon." 

The  King  went  every  year  to  the  Abbey  of  La 
Trappe,  in  Normandy,  where  many  of  the  Scotch 
Catholics  had  taken  the  vows  as  monks.  He 
formed  a  friendship  and  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  Abbe  de  Ranc£,  who  expressed  himself 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  many  virtues  of 
King  James,  and  looked  on  him  as  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  It  is  certain  that  a  change 
for  the  better  took  place  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  King  in  his  latter  days,  owing  to 
this  intimacy ;  that  both  the  King  and  the  Queen 
were  highly  edified  and  strengthened  in  their  re- 
ligious feelings  by  their  conversations  with  the 
Abbe,  and  that  James  never  made  so  good  a  figure 
in  any  part  of  his  life  as  during  his  visits  to  La 
Trappe,  the  accounts  of  which  visits  are  to  be  found 
in  several  publications. 

The   Queen   lived   a  long  life  of  virtues  and 
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anxieties.  She  passed  nearly  thirty  years  at  St. 
Germain.  When  all  chances  of  being  restored 
were  over,  in  her  opinion,  she  often  lamented  to 
the  Earl  of  Stair,  ambassador  from  England,*  the 
egregious  imprudence  of  the  unhappy  reign  of  her 
husband.  Horace  Walpole  says,  that  Lord  Stair 
shewed  every  mark  of  respect  to  the  exiled  Queen. 
When  he  met  the  Queen's  equipage,  he  always 
made  his  own  stop  at  the  approach  of  the  royal 
carriage,  as  he  would  have  done  to  the  reigning 
Queen  of  England. 

The  Princess  Louisa  was  born  at  St.  Germain, 
and  died  there,  in  her  twenty-first  year,  univer- 
sally regretted,  and  bearing  a  high  character  for 
sense  and  spirit. 

Madame  de  Maintenou's  correspondence  with 
the  Princess  des  Ursins  is  full  of  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  James  III.  of  England,  (the  Pre- 
tender.) In  one  of  her  letters  is  the  following 
passage  : — "  30th  November,  1711.  Old  as  I  am, 
I  still  hope  we  shall  see  the  return  of  the  King  of 
England  to  his  kingdom.  What  a  glory  for  our 
King  to  have  maintained  a  war  against  all  Europe, 
attended,  amongst  other  misfortunes,  with  a  famine 

*  Dalrymple,  fourth  Earl  of  Stair. 
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and  with  a  plague  which  carried  away  millions  of 
his  subjects,  if  it  finishes  by  a  peace  which  secures 
Spain  to  his  family,  and  re-establishes  a  Catholic 
King  in  England ; — which  I  can  hardly  doubt  will 
be  the  effect  of  peace." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  1712,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  writes  for  the  first  time,  "  Queen  Anne  sends 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  brings  with  him  Gautier 
and  Prior." 

The  following  letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Louis 
XIV.  is  the  copy  of  one  in  a  private  collection  of 
letters  in  France.  It  will  be  seen  from  it  that  the 
Queen  really  did  intend  to  favour  the  Stuarts,  or 
gave  hopes  of  so  doing  from  political  motives. 

*"  Monsieur  mon  Frere, — J'ai  recue  avec  un 
plaisir  tres  sincere  1'agreable  lettre  que  le  Sieur 
Prior  m'apportee  de  votre  part.  Comme  votre  pru- 
dence consommee  a  pris  la  resolution  la  plus  propre 
pour  fixer  les  termes  de  la  paix,  vous  serez  per- 
suade que  de  mon  cote,  je  ne  perd  pas  un  moment 
pour  en  accelerez  la  conclusion.  Je  vous  assure 
que  la  facilite  que  vous  contez  d'y  apporter  a  ma 
consideration  ne  sera  d'aucun  autre  usage  que 

*  Autograph  letter  of  Queen  Anne  to  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  col. 
lection  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Couches. 
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d'etre  incessament  employee  pour  retablir  la  tran- 
quillite  publique,  comme  nous  le  souhaitons,  vous 
et  moi ;  par  les  ordres  que  je  donne  a  mes  minis- 
tres  a  Utrecht  il  paroitre  que  je  fais  tout  mon  pos- 
sible, dans  la  conjuncture  presente,  en  faveur  d'un 
Prince  dont  votre  generosite  soutient  les  interets. 
Je  ne  doute  point  qu'il  n'en  soit  pleinement  con- 
vaincu  lui-meme,  et  que  tout  le  monde  n'en  soit 
d'accord.  Je  vous  le  repete  encore,  Monsieur  mon 
frere,  que  la  consideration  de  votre  amitie  me  sera 
un  motif  tres  effective  pour  m'engager  derechef  dans 
ses  interets  et  dans  ceux  de  sa  famille,  selon  les 
occasions  que  s'en  pourront  presenter  a  1'avenir. 
Au  reste,  je  renvoye  Prior  a  Versailles,  qui  en  con- 
tinuant d'y  tenir  une  conduite  qui  vous  soit  en- 
tierement  agreeable,  ne  fait  que  d'executer  a  la 
lettre  les  ordres  dont  je  1'ai  charge,  et  entre  toutes 
les  preuves  de  son  devoir,  et  de  son  zele  pour  ma 
service,  je  m'attens  d'un  maniere  fort  particuliere 
qu'il  prenne  toutes  les  occasions  possible  pour  vous 
repeter  I'estime  et  la  consideration  tres  parfaite  que 
j'ai  pour  vous,  et  le  desir  ardent  dans  lequel  je  suis 
de  vivre  avec  vous  dans  une  amitie  sincere  et  per- 
petuelle. 

"  Je  prie  Dieu  de  vous  donner  de  longues  an- 
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nees  de  sante  et  de  prosper! te,  et  de  vous  tenir 
toujours  en  sa  sainte  garde, 

"  Je  suis,  Monsieur,  mon  frere, 

"Votre  bonne  soeur, 

"ANNE,    R. 

"A  Windsor,  le  24  Nov.  1712." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  writes  at  the  very  time 
that  this  letter  was  received : — 

"6th  Dec.  1712.— The  King  of  England  (the 
Pretender)  edifies  us  all  by  his  devout  attention  at 
mass.  He  has  excellent  qualities — religion,  pro- 
bity, good  sense,  honour.  His  character  is  pru- 
dent ;  he  has  no  vivacity." 

Six  months  after  this,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
calls  him  by  another  name. 

"31st  May,  1713.— The  Chevalier  St.  George 
is  charmed  with  his  reception  at  the  court  of  Lor- 
raine ;  we  must  see  him  reinstated." 

This  wish,  and  the  prospect  of  its  realization, 
were  not  relinquished  either  by  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  or  by  the  Princess  des  Ursins,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Queen  Anne's  character,  as  refers  to  her  conti- 
nental concerns,  is  so  weU  described  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  his  History  of  Europe,  that  it  seems  to 
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belong  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  unfortu- 
nate house  of  Stuart.  "  Queen  Anne,  according  to 
the  character  which  Marlborough,  who  had  known 
her  long  and  well,  gave  of  her  at  the  courts  both  of 
Hanover  and  St.  Germain,  was  a  good  kind  of 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  an  affectionate  wife,  a 
kind  mother,  a  charitable  and  pious  queen.  She 
loved  to  have  her  own  way,  and  yet,  from  weakness 
of  understanding,  always  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  one  favourite  or  another.  Her  preferences 
and  dislikes,  adopted  from  little  circumstances,  and 
paltry  motives,  were,  however,  the  stars  which 
ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe.  It  was  because  she 
fondly  doted  on  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
that  her  reign  is  adorned  with  the  glories  of  Blen- 
heim and  Ramillies ;  it  was  because  Mrs.  Masham, 
by  a  chambermaid's  intrigue,  supplanted  her  bene- 
factress, that  a  stop  was  put  to  the  war  which 
ravaged  the  continent ;  it  was  in  great  part  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  another 
favourite  lady,  that  the  Queen  did  not  attempt  to 
recal  her  brother.  Thus  it  is  that  "  a  good  sort  of 
woman,"  moved  by  the  most  ordinary  passions,  and, 
in  fact,  consulting  only  her  own  ease  and  comfort, 
may  change  at  pleasure  the  fortunes  of  the  world." 
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VERSAILLES  is  now  the  expression  and  counte- 
nance of  the  monarchy  as  it  existed  under  Louis 
XIV.,  as  it  may  be  said  that  the  Escurial  in  Spain 
represents  the  monarchy  of  Philip  II.,  and  Windsor 
Castle,  the  chivalresque  and  monarchical  recollec- 
tions of  England.  It  was  at  Versailles  that  every 
political  movement  in  Europe  during  a  century, 
found  an  echo ;  it  was  for  Versailles  that  all  French 
literature  was  written,  or  against  Versailles  that  it 
was  directed.  Versailles  was  France  during  a  cen- 
tury, just  as  Paris  is  France  at  the  present  moment. 

Louis  XIV.  was  magnificent  in  his  ideas,  and 
equally  so  in  his  expenditure  and  his  presents. 
His  reception  of  Bernini  is  one  of  the  proofs  of 
his  sparing  neither  money,  flattery,  nor  attention, 
when  the  fine  arts,  or  the  decoration  of  his  palace, 
was  in  question.  Until  Louvois  laid  hold  of  the 
understanding  of  the  King,  and  exercised  that  sway 
over  the  warlike  destinies  of  Europe  which  his  am- 
bition and  that  of  his  master  prompted  him  to  do, 
Colbert  had  turned  the  King's  mind  to  improving 
the  state  of  France,  in  manufactures,  buildings, 
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painting,  and  sculpture.  Colbert  was  himself  an 
enthusiast  in  the  fine  arts,  and  persuaded  Bernini 
to  make  a  visit  to  Paris. 

The  reception  of  Bernini  in  France  was  that  of 
a  royal  person ;  he  received  deputations  from  all 
the  towns  on  his  way  from  Italy ;  the  King  sent 
him  the  royal  servants  to  attend  on  him ;  and  when 
he  approached  Paris,  de  Chanlelou,  the  King's 
maitre  d'hotel,  was  sent  to  welcome  him.  Bernini 
was  first  lodged  at  Paris  in  the  Hotel  de  Frontenac, 
which  was  furnished  with  the  furniture  from  the 
King's  palaces,  for  his  reception  and  that  of  his  son. 
A  medal  was  struck  bearing  his  likeness,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  France.  He  had  his  first 
audience  of  Louis,  at  St.  Germain,  in  June  1665  ; 
and  when  he  went  to  court  he  had  his  place  at  the 
table  of  the  ministers.  The  King  settled  on  him 
3000  guineas  a  year,  6000  livres  on  his  son,  and 
on  his  pupils  and  followers  in  proportion. 

So  magnificent  a  reception  made  it  supposed 
that  Bernini's  genius  was  worthy  of  it ;  but  he  was 
old  and  worn  out,  and  as  an  architect  he  failed  in 
France,  and  did  little  during  the  five  months  he 
passed  there.  The  King  sat  to  Bernini  for  his 
bust,  with  which  the  Queen  was  charmed,  and 
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made  Bernini  many  compliments,  which  Bernini 
returned  to  the  Queen,  on  a  footing  of  equality  ; 
for  Bernini's  vanity  knew  no  bounds.  Colbert 
began  to  think  he  was  mistaken  in  his  superiority, 
and  let  matters  go  on  gently,  which  was  not  easy, 
as  Bernini  was  violent,  proud,  and  susceptible. 

Bernini  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  effects  of  the 
winter  climate  of  France  on  his  constitution ;  Col- 
bert was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  when  he 
left  France,  Louis  sent  him  3,000  guineas,  12,000 
livres  of  pension,  and  12,000  for  his  son.  Such 
was  the  magnificence  with  which  Louis  remune- 
rated all  those  persons  whom  he  thought  could 
minister  to  his  glory. 

Bernini  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  powers, 
that  when  he  was  taking  leave  of  Colbert,  he  told 
him  that  God  Almighty  was  the  author  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and  he  told  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  that  God 
had  inspired  him  in  his  designs  for  the  Louvre. 

Nature  had  done  so  little  for  Versailles,  that  it 
went  by  the  name  of  "  Le  favori  sans  merite." 

After  twenty  years  of  construction  and  deco- 
ration, Louis  XIV.  came  to  inhabit  a  palace  where 
he  found  himself  lodged  as  the  greatest  of  monarchs. 
Mansard  finished  the  building ;  Le  Bran  laid  aside 
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his  pencil  of  pride  and  magnificence;  Mignard, 
Philippe  de  Champagne,  Jouvenet,  and  a  host  of 
artists,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  flattery  to  the 
Grand  Monarch,  put  by  their  paint-brushes,  and 
rested  themselves  from  their  labours,  and  the  court 
of  France  were  well  lodged,  for  the  first  time,  when 
Versailles  was  finished.  The  ladies  arrived  to  be- 
hold themselves  reflected  in  thousands  of  mirrors, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  France,  and 
when  evening  came  on,  lighted  with  lustres  that 
were  again  reflected  and  multiplied.  The  courtiers 
bent  before  the  riches  of  this  dwelling,  to  which 
their  pride  was  chained.  In  the  midst  of  these 
wonders  one  man  only  was  at  ease  in  the  palace ; 
and  Louis,  in  contemplating  all  his  own  ideas 
realized,  cried  out, — *  Versailles,  c'est  moi !'  "* 

Louis  liked  ceremonies,  because  he  was  well  suited 
for  them.  One  of  the  first  that  took  place  after 
the  completion  of  Versailles  was  the  reception  of 
the  Doge  Imperiale,  who,  having  seen  his  city  of 
Genoa  bombarded  by  the  King's  ships,  on  account 
of  the  assistance  it  had  afforded  to  Algiers,  was 
reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  coming  to  pay  homage 
to  the  monarch  whp  had  given  up  Genoa  to  flames. 

*  Les  Pastes  de  Versailles. 
VOL,  H.  K 
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On  the  15th  May,  1685,  Louis,  on  his  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  family,  in  full  dress, 
received  the  Doge,  with  four  senators  of  the  re- 
public of  Genoa,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
France.  The  throne  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
Grande  galerie  des  Glaces,  on  a  raised  platform  of 
six  steps,  covered  with  a  Persian  carpet  of  a  gold 
ground,  enriched  with  colours  and  silver  flowers ; 
on  the  steps  on  each  side  were  placed  candelabras 
and  cassolettes  of  silver  and  gold.  The  Doge  was 
dressed  in  a  robe  of  red  velvet,  with  a  cap  of  the 
same.  The  senators'  robes  were  of  black  velvet. 
The  Doge  remained  covered  during  the  audience, 
to  keep  up  all  the  dignity  that  his  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances allowed  of.  He  executed  his  melan- 
choly mission  with  a  firmness  that  astonished  every 
one ;  his  bearing  was  higher  than  his  words,  and 
raised  him  with  his  audience.  When  he  had 
finished  his  harangue,  he  took  off"  his  cap,  and  the 
princes  shewed  their  respect,  by  taking  off  their 
hats.  After  the  King  had  answered,  each  senator 
spoke  in  his  turn. 

After  his  audience,  the  Doge  was  received  at 
Versailles  on  the  footing  of  ambassador-extraordi- 
nary, and  in  wishing  him  adieu,  Louis  made  him 
magnificent  presents.  He  was  asked  what,  of  all 
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the  sights  of  Versailles,  astonished  him  most;  and 
his  answer  was — "  To  find  myself  there." 

Three  rooms  at  Versailles  are  now  replaced 
exactly  in  the  state  they  were  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  (EH  de  Bceuf,  so  called  from 
the  form  of  its  window,  where  the  courtiers  in 
attendance  waited  the  orders  of  their  monarch; 
the  bed-chamber  of  the  King;  and  the  council- 
chamber.  The  bed-chamber  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  palace ;  the  bed  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  before  it  is  a  window,  from  which  the  sun  is 
seen  to  rise  every  day.  M.  Fortoul  remarks,  that 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  two  sovereigns 
awakened  at  the  same  moment,  and  exchanged  a 
glance  at  each  other.  The  room  has  no  depth ; 
the  balustrade  of  the  bed  is  not  far  distant  from 
the  two  doors.  The  pictures  are  replaced  as 
they  were.  The  covering  of  the  bed  was  found, 
one  half  in  Germany,  the  other  half  in  Italy ;  it 
had  been  worked  at  St.  Cyr,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  portrait  of 
Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  is  put  back  in 
its  accustomed  place.  The  ceiling  only  is  changed. 
The  present  ceiling  was  taken  by  Napoleon,  at 
Venice,  from  the  gallery  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
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and  was  painted  by  Paul  Veronese.  It  was  in  this 
room  that  Louis  XIV.  died. 

The  council-chamber  is  decorated  most  superbly 
with  gilt  ornaments  surrounding  pictures.  The 
furniture  is  of  tapestry,  worked  in  wreaths  and 
bunches  of  flowers  on  a  pale  green  ground.  It  was 
here  that  Louis,  seated  in  his  fauteuil,  heard  the 
projects  proposed  by  his  ministers,  and  where 
Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcy  succeeded  each  other 
in  power.  Councils  were  held  here  before  or  after 
mass.  In  this  room  is  a  clock,  made  in  1706,  by 
Morand,  in  the  mechanism  of  which  is  placed  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  King,  which  issues  from  a 
cloud  of  glory,  out  of  which  cloud  the  figure  of 
Victory  appears,  placing  a  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  monarch :  a  curious  piece  of  flattery,  that  Louis 
coulol  never  have  lost  sight  of,  and  that  must  have 
occasioned  many  an  epigram  during  the  reverses 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

There  is  a  small  room  at  Versailles,  with  a  great 
number  of  glass  windows  that  look  into  a  long 
passage  or  corridor,  which  provokes  many  a  reflec- 
tion ;  for  it  was  in  this  room  that  Louis  XIV.  was 
closeted  with  his  Jesuit  confessor,  while  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard  paced  up  and  down,  not  able  to 
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hear  what  passed,  but  keeping  the  King  in  view. 
When  it  is  remembered  what  were  the  subjects 
discussed  with  the  confessors  La  Chaise  and  Le 
Tellier,  and  how  the  destinies  of  millions  of  persons 
were  involved  in  the  transactions  that  took  place 
in  that  narrow  space,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder 
and  reflect  at  the  power  given  by  Providence  to 
the  will  and  word  of  one  man.  The  adjoining 
rooms  made  part  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
apartments,  where  her  portrait  now  is — a  whole 
length,  a  fine  picture,  by  Mignard.  It  represents 
her  as  rather  a  forbidding-looking  person;  and  the 
influence  she  exercised  over  the  King  was  not  lost 
sight  of  here,  for  the  rooms  are  so  arranged  that 
Louis,  in  losing  sight  of  his  confessor  immediately 
beheld  his  governess. 

Versailles  was  all  Louis  XIV.  could  desire. 
The  palace,  in  its  extent,  could  lodge  the  largest 
court  that  had  ever  been  collected  round  a  throne  ; 
and  the  extent  of  it  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  grand  commun  accommodated  two  thou- 
sand servants  every  night.  All  the  subordinate 
chateaux  of  France  were  but  repetitions  of  the 
system  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  lower  apartments 
of  Versailles  may  now  be  seen  pictures  of  those 
chateaux  as  they  stood  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
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Marly  ended  by  costing  as  much  as  Versailles.* 
Louis  always  determined  to  treat  nature  as  if  she 
were  one  of  his  courtiers :  lakes  were  made  one 
month,  and  filled  up  the  next ;  forests  planted  of 
trees  full  grown,  that  died,  and  were  replaced; 
hills  that  obstructed  views  were  cut  in  two ;  the 
trees  were  transported  from  Compeigne ;  and 
Saint- Sim  on  says,  he  had  sailed  in  boats  on  spots 
which  had  been  alleys,  thickets,  and  walks,  but  a 
short  time  before. 


LE  NOSTRE. 

Born,  1613;  died,  1700. 

LE  NOSTRE  was  the  architect  and  layer  out  of 
the  parks  and  gardens  of  Versailles.  His  father 
had  been  superintendent  of  the  Tuilleries  gardens. 
He  wished  his  son  to  be  a  painter,  and  placed  him 
with  Vouet,  the  portrait-painter,  with  whom  the 
young  Le  Nostre  made  a  lasting  friendship.  The 

*  Dangeau  says  in  his  Memoirs,  (31st  May,  1685,) — "  On  a 
calculation  being  made  of  the  number  of  labourers  employed  at 
Versailles,  and  in  its  environs,  they  were  found  to  amount  to 
36,000  !  When  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  Versailles  was 
laid  before  Louis  XIV.,  he  looked  at  the  sum  total,  and  threw 
the  paper  into  the  fire." 
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young  man  distinguished  himself  as  a  painter,  but 
having  much  imagination,  he  studied  and  brought 
to  perfection  the  art  of  gardening,  and  struck  out  a 
luxuriance  of  idea  and  a  splendour  of  decoration 
fit  to  adorn  the  abodes  of  monarchs.  For  the  first 
time  were  seen  in  France,  porticoes,  berceaux, 
grottoes,  trelliage,  and  labyrinths,  used  to  ornament 
and  vary  gardens ;  and  although,  since  the  days  of 
Le  Nostre,  another  taste  has  arisen  in  France — that 
of  English  pleasure-ground,  or  park — this  last  style 
totally  wants  the  majesty,  the  grandeur,  and  the 
gaiety,  to  be  seen  at  St.  Cloud,  in  the  Tuilleries, 
or  at  Versailles. 

Louis  employed  all  the  talent  in  France  in  em- 
bellishing his  residences,  and  Le  Nostre  was  not 
alarmed  at  the  obstacles  which  the  soil  of  Versailles 
presented.  When  he  had  settled  his  plans,  he 
asked  the  King  to  come  and  judge,  on  the  spots 
themselves,  as  to  the  fitness  of  them.  He  began  by 
shewing  his  plans  for  the  pieces  of  water  that  are 
on  the  terraces  at  the  foot  of  the  chateau.  As  Le 
Nostre  explained  each  improvement  he  projected, 
the  King  interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Le  Nostre, 
I  give  you  20,000  francs."  This  was  so  often  said, 
that  Le  Nostre,  the  most  disinterested  of  men, 
stopped  the  King  at  the  fourth  exclamation,  and 
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said,  "  Sir,  your  Majesty  shall  hear  no  more ;  I 
should  ruin  your  Majesty." 

The  plain  on  which  Versailles  stood  has  no 
water.  There  were  fens  in  the  neighbourhood — it 
was  proposed  to  dry  them  up ;  but  Le  Nostre  had 
the  water  drawn  off  to  the  great  canal.  The  state- 
liness  and  solemn  grandeur  of  his  groves  and 
bosquets  are  imitations  of  the  Italian  style,  suited 
particularly  to  palatial  architecture.  After  Versailles 
was  finished,  he  created  the  parks  of  St.  Cloud, 
Chantilly,  Clagny,  Meudon,  Sceaux,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuilleries;  the  parterre  of  the 
Tiber,  at  Fontainbleau ;  the  magnificent  terrace  of 
St.  Germain ;  and  the  fine  promenade  of  1' Autoi,  at 
Amiens. 

Louis  XIV.  gave  Le  Nostre  permission  to  travel, 
and  in  1678  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Inno- 
cent XL  gave  him  the  most  flattering  reception. 
He  had  an  audience,  and  the  Pontiff  made  him 
shew  and  explain  to  him  all  his  plans  of  Versailles, 
which  he  admired  greatly.  Le  Nostre,  charmed 
with  his  reception,  said,  "  Now  I  do  not  mind 
dying,  for  I  have  known  two  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  world,  my  master,  the  King,  and  your 
Holiness."  "  There  is  a  great  difference,"  said 
the  Pope ;  "  your  King  is  a  victorious  and  glorious 
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monarch — I  am  a  poor  priest,  the  servant  of  the 
servants  of  God:  he  is  young — I  am  old."  At 
this  answer,  Le  Nostre,  forgetting  who  he  was 
speaking  to,  touched  the  Pope's  shoulder,  saying, 
"  My  reverend  father,  you  are  in  good  health,  and 
you  will  live  to  bury  all  the  sacred  college."  The 
Pope  could  not  help  laughing ;  and  Le  Nostre,  no 
longer  master  of  himself,  threw  his  arms  round  the 
Pope,  and  embraced  him. 

Le  Nostre  wrote  all  this  to  Bontemps,  the  King's 
valet-de-chambre.  The  letter  was  read  to  Louis, 
and  the  Duke  de  Crequi,  who  was  present,  was 
willing  to  bet  a  thousand  guineas  that  the  ecstacv 
of  Le  Nostre  had  not  gone  so  far  as  embracing  the 
Pope.  "  Don't  bet,"  said  the  King ;  "  for  when  I 
come  back  from  a  campaign,  Le  Nostre  embraces 
me,  and  therefore  he  may  have  embraced  the  Pope." 

When  Le  Nostre  returned  to  Versailles,  he 
formed  "Le  Bosquet  de  la  Salle  du  Bal"  in  the  park; 
and  on  this  he  employed  the  ideas  he  had  acquired 
in  Italy.  In  1675,  the  King  gave  him  letters  of 
nobility  and  the  cross  of  St.  Michael,  and  he  wished 
to  give  him,  also,  armorial  bearings,  but  Le  Nostre, 
with  as  much  wit  as  modesty,  answered,  that  he 
already  had  them — "they  were  three  snails,  crowned 
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with  apomme  de  chou*  Sire" — he  added,  "how  can 
I  forget  my  spade — is  it  not  to  that  that  I  owe 
all  the  favours  with  which  your  Majesty  honours 
me?" 

When  he  was  very  old,  Le  Nostre  asked  leave  to 
retire ;  but  Louis  made  him  promise  to  come  to 
see  him  from  time  to  time.  Two  or  three  years 
afterwards  Le  Nostre  went  to  Marly,  where  Man- 
sard had  laid  out  the  grounds.  Louis  saw  him,  and 
told  him  he  would  shew  him  the  gardens :  he  got 
into  his  open  carriage,  and  bid  the  old  man  take 
his  seat  in  it.  Le  Nostre,  much  gratified  at  the 
King's  kindness,  and  seeing  Mansard,  who  super- 
intended the  buildings,  following,  said  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  "  Sire,  if  my  good  father  could  but 
have  lived  to  see  me  seated  by  the  greatest  monarch 
on  earth,  how  astonished  he  would  have  been !  It 
must  be  owned  that  your  Majesty  treats  your 
mason  and  your  gardener  well." 

Le  Nostre  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.  The 
title  of  "  the  Gardener  of  Kings,"  will  always  re- 
main his,  having,  in  the  art  of  gardening,  introduced 
all  possible  magnificence  of  design  and  decoration 
suited  to  royal  palaces. 

*  The  head  of  a  cabbage. 
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LORD  HERBERT  OF  CHERBURY. 

Born,  1581  ;  died,  1648. 

A  FEW  notices  of  French  .and  English  ambas- 
sadors will  here  find  an  appropriate  place. 

To  begin  with  the  famous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  who  was  appointed  ambassador  in  1616  to 
Louis  XIII.,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants.  He  appears  to  have 
executed  his  commission  with  much  sagacity ;  yet 
its  object  was  thwarted  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes, 
then  prime-minister,  and  first  husband  of  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  de  Chevreuse.  This  young  man, 
to  whose  government  the  King  had  implicitly  sur- 
rendered himself,  had  determined  to  extirpate  the 
Protestants  by  force  of  arms,  and  to  this  minister, 
the  King,  after  long  delays,  referred  the  English  am- 
bassador, when  the  extraordinary  conference  ensued 
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which  is  here  given  in  Herbert's  own  words.  On  De 
Luynes  dryly  demanding  of  him,  as  soon  as  they 
were  seated,  the  cause  of  his  visit,  he  answered,  that 
he  was  commanded  by  the  King,  his  master,  to  me- 
diate a  peace  between  the  King  of  France  and  his 
Protestant  subjects.  "  What,"  said  the  Duke, 
"  hath  the  King,  your  master,  to  do  with  our 
actions  ? — Why  doth  he  meddle  with  our  affairs  ?" 
"  The  King,  my  master,"  (James  I.)  answered  Her- 
bert, "  ought  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  reason 
that  induced  him  hereunto ;  but,  if  you  will  ask 
me  in  more  gentle  terms,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
give  you  satisfaction."  To  this  De  Luynes  replied 
simply  with  the  word  "  Bien !"  and  Herbert  went 
on  to  say,  that  James,  in  conformity  with  his  sti- 
pulation with  Henry  IV.,  that  the  survivor  of  either 
should  always  endeavour  to  procure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  other's  estate,  had  now  sent  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  he  hoped  that  when  the  present  civil 
discord  should  be  accommodated,  Louis  might  be 
disposed  to  assist  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  ancient 
friend  and  ally  of  the  French  crown.  The  Duke 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  We  will  have  none  of 
your  advice  ;"  and  Herbert  rejoined,  that  he  "  took 
those  words  for  an  answer,  and  was  sorrv  that  the 
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affection  and  good-will  of  his  master  was  not  un- 
derstood ;"  adding,  "  since  you  reject  them  on  these 
terms,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  tell  you,  that  we  know 
very  well  what  we  have  to  do." — "  We  do  not  fear 
you,"  said  De  Luynes.  "  If  you  had  said,"  replied 
Herbert,  "  that  you  had  not  loved  me,  I  should 
have  believed  you,  and  should  have  returned  you 
another  answer,  but  now  I  can  only  repeat  that  we 
know  what  we  have  to  do,"  De  Luynes  apprised, 
doubtless,  of  his  passionate  nature,  and  desirous  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  now  cried,  in  apparent  wrath, 
"  Par  Dieu,  si  vous  n'etiez  Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur, 
je  vous  traiterois  d'une  autre  sorte!"  He  succeeded. 
Herbert  instantly  rose ;  and  saying,  that  as  he  was 
an  ambassador,  so  also  was  he  a  gentleman,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and  adding, 
— "  this  shall  make  you  an  answer," — departed. 

The  strange  circumstances  of  this  interview  were 
the  result  of  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  French 
favourite.  He  had  contrived  that  a  person  of  some 
importance  among  the  Protestants  should  be  so 
secreted  behind  the  hangings  of  the  apartment,  as 
to  overhear  the  conversation,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  assure  them  of  the  hoplessness  of 
any  good  effect  to  their  cause  from  the  mediation 
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of  England.  De  Luynes  passed  over  in  silence 
the  implied  challenge  which  he  had  received,  but 
prevailed  on  Louis  to  send  his  brother,  the  Duke 
de  Chaulnes,  to  London,  in  the  character  of  am- 
bassador-extraordinary, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  Herbert's  disgrace,  as  he  did,  in  fact, 
his  recal. 

Herbert,  on  his  part,  lost  no  time,  after  his  re- 
turn, in  suing  for  James's  permission  to  sum- 
mon De  Luynes  by  a  trumpet  to  single  combat. 
The  opportune  death,  however,  soon  after,  of 
that  favourite,  removed  all  difficulties  in  this 
singular  affair.  Herbert  was  again  appointed 
ambassador  to  Paris ;  and  the  King  on  this  occa- 
sion paid  him  the  high,  but  perilous  compliment, 
of  leaving  all  matters  to  his  discretion,  by  refusing 
to  give  him  any  written  instructions.  His  second 
mission,  however,  did  not  produce  any  remarkable 
events. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  never  filled  any  other 
public  station.* 

*  His  portrait  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Powis. 
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HENRY  RICH,  EARL  OF  HOLLAND. 

Died,  1649. 

HENRY  RICH,  Earl  of  Holland,*  was  the  most 
accomplished  English  courtier  of  his  time.     He 
joined  to  the  highest  politeness  and  general  good 
breeding,  the  most  profound  skill  in  every  branch 
of  the  minor  sort  of  policy  so  peculiarly  adapted 
to   that   character.     He   was   a   favourite  of  the 
favourite  Buckingham.     Accordingly,  and  to  use 
the  words  of  Lord  Clarendon,  "  Buckingham  first 
preferred  him  to  a  wife,"  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Sir  Walter  Cope,  who  brought  him  the  manor 
of  Kensington,  which  title  he  took,  and  under  that 
name  followed  Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  to 
Madrid ;  and  on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage, he  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  to  ask  the 
hand   of    Henrietta    Maria    for    Prince    Charles. 
Some  of  his  letters  are  in  the  Harleian  Collec- 
tion, and  are  given  at  full  length  in  Lodge's  Me- 
moirs of  Illustrious  Persons.     These  letters  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  fit  ambassador  for  so  difficult  a 

*  His  portrait,  by  Vandyke,  is  in  the  collection  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
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mission,  where  so  many  ladies  were  to  be  pleased, 
and  so  many  gentlemen  not  to  be  offended.  He 
conducted  this  royal  courtship  with  consummate 
address,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Holland. 

The  Earl  secured  a  friend  in  the  young  Queen, 
during  his  stay  in  France,  whom  he  charmed  by 
his  manners  and  conversation.  The  subsequent 
history  of  his  versatile  conduct,  and  his  fatal  ending 
on  the  scaffold,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  short 
period  of  his  life  in  France. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,   FIRST  DUKE  OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Born,  1592  ;    died,  1628. 

THE  great  and  superb  Buckingham  came  to 
France  in  May,  1625,  to  escort  the  Princess 
Henrietta  to  England.  He  presented  himself  at 
the  court  of  France  as  ambassador,  favourite,  fine 
gentleman,  prime-minister,  lover,  and  statesman. 
Much  has  been  said  of  him  in  the  chapters  con- 
cerning the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  the  Duchess 
de  Chevreuse ;  but  the  gravity  with  which  Lord 
Clarendon  tells  of  his  turbulent  behaviour,  on  his 
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visit  to  France,  must  be  taken  in  Lord  Clarendon's 
own  words : — 

"  He  had  the  ambition  to  fax  his  eyes  upon,  and 
to  dedicate  his  most  violent  affections  to,  a  lady  of 
a  very  sublime  quality,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the 
most  importunate  addresses,  insomuch  as  when  the 
King  (of  France)  had  brought  his  sister  as  far  as 
he  meant  to  do,  and  delivered  her  into  the  hands 
of  the  Duke,  to  be  by  him  conducted  into  England, 
the  Duke,  upon  the  departure  of  that  court,  took  a 
resolution  once  more  to  make  a  visit  to  that  great 
lady,  which  he  believed  he  might  do  with  much 
privacy ;  but  it  was  so  easily  discovered,  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  his  reception,  and  if  he  had 
pursued  his  attempt,  he  had  been  without  doubt 
assassinated,  of  which  he  had  only  so  much  notice 
as  served  him  to  decline  the  danger ;  but  he  swore, 
in  the  instant,  that  he  would  see  and  speak  with 
the  lady,  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  power  of 
France ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  Queen  ar- 
rived in  England,  he  took  all  the  ways  he  could 
to  undervalue  and  exasperate  that  court  and 
nation." 

So  deep  and  lasting  a  resentment,  arising  from 
such  a  cause,  has  perhaps  been  unheard  of  in  any 
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other  case.  Lord  Clarendon  goes  on  to  say,  that 
he  was  ever  after  unceasingly  assiduous  in  his 
encouragement  of  all  who  were  most  obnoxious  to 
the  King  of  France,  against  whom  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  incensing  his  own  sovereign ;  and  that 
he  took  great  pains  to  lessen  Charles's  affection  to 
his  young  and  beautiful  queen,  and  even  brought 
himself,  contrary  to  his  nature,  to  a  habit  of  neglect 
and  rudeness  towards  her,  of  which  Lord  Clarendon 
gives  this  most  remarkable  anecdote  in  proof: — One 
day,  when  he  unjustly  apprehended  that  she  had 
shewn  some  disrespect  to  his  mother,  he  came  into 
her  presence  with  much  passion,  and  after  some 
very  uncivil  expostulations,  told  her,  that  she  should 
repent  it;  to  which  her  Majesty  answering  with 
some  quickness,  he  desired  her  to  recollect,  that 
there  had  been  queens  in  England  who  had  lost 
their  heads. 

In  the  gratification  of  a  spirit  of  vengeance, 
Buckingham  persuaded  Charles!.,  within  little  more 
than  a  year  after  his  nuptials,  to  declare  war  against 
France ;  and  he  took  on  himself  the  chief  com- 
mand, both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Huguenot  town 
of  La  Rochelle  having  at  that  time  declined  his 
aid,  he  attacked  the  island  of  Rhe,  was  unsuc- 
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cessful,  and  returned  with  a  reputation  of  total 
military  incapacity.  He  then  sent  his  brother-in- 
law,  Lord  Denbigh,  with  a  second  fleet,  which  had 
no  better  success ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  people 
of  La  Rochelle,  he  was  preparing  for  his  embarka- 
tion, to  give  them  succour,  when  he  was  stabbed  at 
Portsmouth  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

The  memoirs  of  the  day  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  Buckingham,  the  grace  of  his  figure,  and  the 
strange  magnificence  he  affected  in  his  dress.  "  He 
had  twenty- seven  suits,  the  richest  that  embroidery, 
lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold,  or  pearls,  could  orna- 
ment ;  and  more  particularly,  a  white  uncut  velvet, 
set  all  over,  both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds, 
valued  at  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  set  off  with 
great  diamond  buckles  and  diamonded  feathers." 


GODEROI,  MAR£CHAL  D'ESTRADES. 

Born,  1607;  died,  1686. 

THE  Comte  d'Estrades,  afterwards  known  as  one 
of  the  most  able  negotiators  and  diplomatic  cha- 
racters in  Europe,  was  sent  by  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
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lieu  to  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  to  engage  him  to  remain 
neuter  while  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders  were  to  be 
attacked.  Richelieu,  aware  that  he  stood  not  in 
the  good  graces  of  Henrietta  Maria,  whose  mother, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  was  in  banishment  from  France, 
desired  D'Estrades  to  offer  to  Henrietta  every  pos- 
sible proof  of  his  devotion  to  her,  &c.  Should 
the  Count  find  the  Queen  favourable,  he  was  to 
deliver  the  Cardinal's  letter,  written  by  his  own 
hand ;  but  should  Henrietta  be  unfriendly  to  the 
Cardinal,  D'Estrades,  in  that  case,  was  to  present 
the  letter  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  France. 

"  D'Estrades,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  had 
to  settle  affairs  of  the  most  opposite  nature,  hastened 
to  the  Queen,  whom  he  found  much  incensed 
against  the  Cardinal.  The  Cardinal's  letter  was 
suppressed ;  but  Louis  XIII. 's  letter  referred  the 
Queen  to  D'Estrades  for  the  object  of  his  mission, 
requesting  the  Queen  to  use  her  influence  to  per- 
suade her  royal  husband  to  a  strict  neutrality. 
Henrietta  declared,  that  she  never  intermeddled 
in  affairs  of  this  nature  ;  but,  in  compliance  with 
her  brother's  wish,  she  would  mention  the  subject 
to  the  King,  her  husband,  appointing  the  ambas- 
sador to  return  at  a  given  hour.  When  D'Estrades 
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came,  he  found  the  Queen  in  a  bad  humour ;  she 
complained  that  he  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
severe  reprimand,  for  having  proposed  to  the  King 
to  remain  neuter  while  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders 
were  to  be  attacked,  but  the  King  himself  would 
expect  the  Count  at  six  o'clock.  The  ambassador 
was  graciously  received  by  Charles ;  D'Estrades 
laid  great  stress  on  the  numerous  advantages  the 
King  of  England  would  derive  from  preserving  a 
strict  neutrality :  masters  of  the  sea,  the  English 
would  have  the  commerce  of  Flanders  at  their 
disposal,  and  the  supply  of  all  the'  armies,  both 
the  allied  and  the  Spanish,  which  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  English  shipping.  But  Richelieu 
offered  a  less  resistible  seduction  to  Charles  in  his 
distresses.  The  Cardinal  not  only  assured  Charles 
of  a  union  of  interests,  but  that  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  persuade  his  royal  master  to  aid  and 
support  Charles  against  his  rebellious  subjects. 
Charles's  reply  to  the  French  ambassador  was 
prompt  and  decisive : — *  He  wished  for  the  friend- 
ship of  his  brother ;  but  friendship  there  could  be 
none,  if  it  were  prejudicial  to  his  honour  or  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  of  his  people.  Should  the 
ports  of  Flanders  be  attacked  by  France  and  Hoi- 
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land,  the  English  fleet  would  be  in  the  Downs 
ready  for  action,  and  with  an  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men.'  Charles  thanked  his  Eminence 
for  the  offer  of  his  aid,  but  he  required  no  other 
assistance  to  punish  rebels,  than  his  own  royal 
authority  and  the  laws  of  England  !" 

Such  was  the  noble  answer  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
political  seduction  of  Richelieu ;  such  was  the 
strength  of  character  which,  at  critical  conjunc- 
tures, he  invariably  displayed ;  and  such  was  his 
fortune  and  his  fate,  that  the  greater  his  political 
distresses  rose  on  him,  the  greater  the  energy 
which  he  seemed  to  derive  from  their  excitement. 
On  this  incident  the  sullen  presbyter,  Harris,  felt 
a  transient  glow,  exclaiming,  "  This  answer  was 
worthy  a  British  monarch  1" 

The  reply  of  Richelieu  to  D'Estrades  is  remark- 
able. He  says,  "  that  France  might  have  been 
embarrassed,  had  the  royal  couple  had  the  address 
to  conceal  their  sentiments;  but  now,  that  the 
year  should  not  close  before  both  should  repent  of 
their  refusal  to  his  proposals."  The  Cardinal 
accomplished  his  prediction  about  the  period  as- 
signed. D'Estrades  had  orders  to  hold  a  secret 
intercourse  with  the  Scotch  Covenanters;  and 
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subsequently  Richelieu  held  an  intercourse  with 
the  English  Parliamentarians,  and  instigated  the 
Hollanders  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  British 
ports."* 


HENRI  DE  LORRAINE,   COMTE 
D'HARCOURT. 

Born,  1601  ;    died,  1666. 

THE  intrigues  of  the  French  residents  in  Eng- 
land, which  began  at  the  embassy  of  the  Duke  de 
Chevreuse,  and  continued  through  the  ministries 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  provoked  that  ex- 
clamation from  Lord  Clarendon  which  is  given 

*  See  D'Israeli,  on  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

D'Estrades  was  again  ambassador  to  Charles  II.,  when  a 
great  contention  happened  between  the  Spanish  and  French  am- 
bassadors in  London,  in  October,  1660,  and  some  bloodshed 
occurred,  on  a  question  of  precedency,  which  nearly  broke  the 
lately-concluded  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  happened  soon  after 
the  restoration;  and  Charles  II.  asked  Evelyn  to  draw  up  an 
account  of  the  business,  which  he  did  ;  and  Philip  IV.,  King  of 
Spain,  sent,  the  following  year,  the  Comte  de  Fuentes  to  Louis 
XIV.  to  make  a  reparation  and  an  apology  for  the  offence. 
The  same  reparation  was  required  from  Rome  by  Louis  XIV. 
In  1662,  the  Duke  de  Crequi,  the  French  ambassador,  was  in- 
sulted by  the  papal  guards,  and  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  send 
his  nephew,  Cardinal  Chigi,  to  ask  pardon  of  Louis,  which 
pardon  was  accorded  him  at  Versailles. 
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in  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.*  The  Comte 
d'Harcourt,  known  by  the  name  of  "  Cadet  la 
Perle,"|  was  in  England  as  French  ambassador,  in 
1643.  He  was  sent  by  Mazarin,  under  pretext  of 
mediating  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament; 
but  his  real  instructions  from  the  Cardinal  were, 
to  set  them  still  more  at  variance.  He  was  a 
great  captain,  and  had  great  qualities,  both  public 
and  private :  his  mission  to  England  seems  to 
have  had  no  results. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  ambassador  at 
Paris,  on  his  return,  reported  one  of  his  train  to 
have  described  the  English  as  being,  "  amongst 
mankind,  what  wolves  are  amongst  beasts;"  and, 
probably,  it  was  the  Comte  d'Harcourt. 


MARQUIS  DE  VIEUVILLE. 

THE  Marquis  de  Vieuville,  ambassador  from 
France  to  Charles  I.,  accompanied  Henrietta 
Maria  from  Holland,  where  that  unfortunate 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

f  This  denomination  was  given  him  because  he  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  house  of  Lorraine- Elbeuf,  and  that  he 
wore  a  pearl  in  his  ear. 
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Queen  had  been  to  ask  for  assistance  in  arms  and 
money.  With  chivalrous  devotion,  he  followed 
the  King's  fortunes  into  the  field  of  battle,  and 
was  slain  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  in  1643. 
His  portrait  by  Vandyke  is  at  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's, at  Stowe.  The  costume  is  very  pictu- 
resque ;  a  white  just-au-corps,  a  la  Henri  Quatre, 
with  a  black  mantle,  on  which  is  embroidered  the 
star  of  the  St.  Esprit,  (the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,) 
but  much  larger  than  it  is  now  worn ;  the  cross 
worn  in  the  present  fashion,  and  the  blue  ribbon 
"en  sautoir" 


THOMAS  BULLER,   EARL  OF  OSSORY. 

Born,  1635;  died,  1680. 

THE  Earl  of  Ossory  was  envoy-extraordinary  to 
Louis  XIV.  from  Charles  II.,  in  1667.  He 
offered  him,  personally  and  through  his  ministers, 
the  most  magnificent  appointments,  to  remain  in 
his  service  in  France,  and  when  these  were  re- 
fused, he  was  desired  only  to  say  what  he  should 
wish  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Finding  that  all 
temptation  was  vain,  Louis  loaded  him  with 
favours,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  French 
court,  presented  him  with  a  jewel  worth  £2000. 

VOL.  n.  L 
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Lord  Ossory's  character  is  without  spot  or  stain, 
and  yet  he  was  a  courtier,  and  a  courtier  of  the 
times  of  Charles  II.     An  idea  may  be  formed  of 
his  life,  which  did  not  extend  to  more  than  forty- 
five  years,  by  giving  a  rapid  glance  over  his  bril- 
liant career.     He  was  twice  lord-deputy  in  Ire- 
land, and  twice  an  ambassador.     There  was  no 
considerable  action  fought  by  sea  or  land,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  which  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself;  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral in  the  army  and  rear-admiral  of  the  Red ;  and, 
in  1673,  he  hoisted  the  union  flag  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  whole  fleet,  in  the  absence  of  Prince 
Rupert.     During  the    Dutch  war,   the   principle 
and  policy  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved,  he 
fought  with  heroic  valour;    and   he  would  have 
destroyed  the  whole  fleet  of  Holland,  if  the  King's 
timid  councils  had  not  defeated  his   plans.     He 
was  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  a  privy  councillor,   lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  King,  and  lord-chamberlain  to  the 
Queen.     He  was  fond  of  seeking  out  foreigners  of 
merit  and  distinction,  and  having  them  at  his  table, 
which  perhaps  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
widely-extended  reputation  on  the  continent 
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For  Lord  Ossory's  character  as  a  friend,  see 
Evelyn's  lament  for  his  loss :  his  character  as  a 
hero  is  immortalized  in  Dryden's  verse  ;  as  a  hus- 
band and  a  son,  there  was  none  like  him  in  his 
times.  The  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to 
some  well-meant  but  useless  comforter  on  his  loss, 
is  very  expressive : — "  I  would  not  exchange  my 
dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom !" 


RALPH,   FIRST  DUKE  OF  MONTAGUE. 

Born,  1638;  died,  1709. 

RALPH,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Montague,  and  after- 
wards Earl  and  Duke  of  Montague,  had  much 
influence  both  in  the  private  society  and  the 
public  history  of  the  times  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
His  letters  to  Charles  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  un- 
fortunate sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  have  been 
already  given,  and  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  a  spectator  of  her  dreadful  end. 
He  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  French 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1669.  He  was  a  man 
eager  in  acquiring  wealth,  and  as  eager  in  spend- 
ing it;  magnificent  in  his  habits,  possessing  the 

Li 
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most  refined  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in 
painting  and  architecture ;  but  he  was  distin- 
guished for  want  of  principle  in  many  ways.  He 
is  named,  in  Grammont's  memoirs,  as  "  peu 
dangereux  pour  la  figure,"  but  irresistible  from 
his  manners  and  his  quickness. 

Mr.  Montague  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  was  well  known 
in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  society.  When  she  was 
with  her  daughter  in  the  south  of  France,  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  often  names  "  Montaigu"  in  her 
letters  to  her,  and  always  as  being  anxious  to 
marry  Madame  de  Northumberland,  then  a  widow 
at  Paris.*  "  Voila  un  paquet  que  je  vous  envoie 
pour  Madame  de  Northumberland.  Vous  ne 
comprendrez  pas  aisement  pourquoi  je  suis  chargee 
de  ce  paquet ;  il  vient  du  Comte  de  Sunderland, 
qui  est  presentement  ambassadeur  ici.  II  est  fort 
de  ses  amis ;  il  lui  a  ecrit  plusieurs  fois ;  mais, 
n'ayant  point  de  reponse,  il  croit  qu'on  arrete  ses 
lettres,  et  M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  qu'il  voit  tres 
Bouvent,  s'est  charge  de  faire  tenir  le  paquet  dont 
il  s'agit.  Je  vous  supplie  done,  comme  vous  n'etes 
plus  a  Aix,  de  le  renvoyer  par  quelqu'un  de  con- 
*  Lettres  de  La  Fayette,  dn  30  Decemhre,  1672. 
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fiance,  et  d'ecrire  un  mot  a  Madame  de  Northum- 
berland, afin  qu'elle  vous  fasse  reponse,  et  qu'elle 
vous  mande  qu'elle  1'a  re9u  ;  vous  m'enverrez  sa 
reponse." 

Then  follows  a  sentence  that  shews  either  the 
susceptibility  or  the  vanity  of  Mr.  Montague : — 
"  On  dit  ici  que,  si  M.  de  Montaigu  n'a  pas  un 
heureux  succes  dans  son  voyage,  il  passera  en 
Italic,  pour  faire  voir  que  ce  n'est  pas  pour  les 
beaux-yeux  de  Madame  de  Northumberland  qu'ii 
court  le  pays.  Mandez-nous  un  peu  ce  que  vous 
verrez  de  cette  affaire,  et  comment  il  sera  traite." 

He  followed  the  fair  lady  to  Aix,  and  back 
again  to  Paris  in  the  following  spring,  when  the 
English  beauty  made  Madame  de  la  Fayette  a 
visit,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  pleased  more 
than  English  ladies  usually  did  please  in  those 
days  in  foreign  society  : — *"  Madame  de  Northum- 
berland me  vient  voir  hier ;  j'avois  ete  la  chercher 
avec  Madame  de  Coulanges;  elle  me  parut  une 
femme  qui  a  ete  fort  belle,  mais  qui  n'a  plus  un 
seul  trait  de  visage  qui  se  soutienne,  ni  oft  il  soit 
reste  le  moindre  air  de  jeunesse.  J'en  fut  surprise : 
elle  est,  avec  cela,  mal  habille ;  point  de  grace : 
*  Lettres  de  La  Fayette,  du  15  Avril,  1673. 
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enfin,  je  n'en  fus  point  du  tout  eblouie ;  elle  me 
parut  entendre  fort  bien  tout  ce  qu'on  dit,  ou  pour 
mieux  dire  ce  que  je  dis  ;  car  j'etois  seule.  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  et  Madame  de  Thyange,  qui 
avoient  envie  de  la  voir,  ne  vinrent  que  comme 
elle  sortoit.  Montaigu  m'avoit  mande  qu'elle  vien- 
droit  me  voir ;  je  lui  ai  fort  parle  d'elle ;  il  ne  fait 
aucune  facon  d'etre  embarque  a  son  service,  et 
paroit  tres  rempli  d'esperance." 

The  Countess  of  Northumberland  was  jealous 
of  the  Duchess  de  Brissac,*  a  celebrated  coquette 
of  those  days,  and  to  whom  Mr.  Montague  had 
formerly  been  attached,  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette 
writes  to  her  friend :  "  Madame  de  Brissac  joue 
toujours  la  desolee,  et  aflfecte  une  tres-grand  neg- 
ligence  M.  de  Montaigu  ne  Pa,  je  crois, 

point  vue  de  ce  voyage-ci,  de  peur  de  deplaire  a 
Madame  de  Northumberland,  qui  part  aujourd'hui. 
Montaigu  Pa  devancee  de  deux  jours.  Tout  cela 
ne  laisse  pas  douter  qu'il  ne  Pepouse." 

They  came  to  England  privately,  and  were  mar- 
ried at  Titchfield,  the  seat  of  the  Wriothesleys,  in 
Hampshire,  in  1673. 

Elizabeth  Wriothesley,  the  youngest  daughter  of 

.  *  Gabrielle-Louise  de  St.  Simon,  Duchess  de  Brissac. 
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the  Lord  Treasurer  Southampton,  by  his  second 
wife,   Lady   Elizabeth   Leigh,   inherited    all  the 
estates  of  her  maternal  grandfather,  the  Earl  of 
Chichester.     She  was  married,  when  very  young, 
to  Josselyn  Percy,  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  they  resided  at  Petworth,  in  1664  and 
1665.     They  were  both  in  bad  health,  and  went 
to  Paris,  attended  by  the  great  Mr.  Locke,  as  their 
travelling  physician.     The  Earl  left  the  Countess 
under  the  care  of  Locke,  and  proceeded  to  Italy, 
where   he   died  in  1670,    of  a  fever,  at   Turin. 
The  English  ambassador  paid  every  possible  atten- 
tion to  the  young  Countess,  in  her  state  of  afflic- 
tion, and  gradually  began  to  hope  that  she  might 
end  by  marrying  him,  which  she  accordingly  did, 
in  consequence  of  his  perseverance  and  assiduities. 
Evelyn  writes  of  her  great  beauty ;  and  her  re- 
putation was  never  called  in  question.     Her  por- 
trait is  at  Windsor,  amongst  the  beauties  of  King 
Charles's  court;  and  also  at  Lord  Spencer's,  at 
Althorpe,  and  at  Hampton  Court;  and  the  pic- 
tures well  describe  her  character,  which  was  blame- 
less, patient  in  suffering  of  mind  and  body,  and 
unprosperous   under  the   outward   appearance  of 
great  worldly  prosperity.     She  was  half-sister  to 
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Lady  Russell ;  a  woman  who  would  probably  have 
been  worshipped  in  pagan  times  for  her  heroic 
qualities,  or  had  she  been  a  Catholic,  hi  a  Catholic 
country,  would  have  been  canonized  for  her 
saint-like  virtues.  Lady  Russell  always  termed 
her  "  my  poor  sister,"  and  from  that  circumstance, 
joined  to  those  of  Lord  Montague's  political  in- 
trigues, that  his  heart  was  always  disputed  by  other 
women,  and  that  she  had  much  misery  as  to  her 
children,  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  Lady  North- 
umberland was  a  very  unhappy  woman. 

In  1688,  Lord  Montague  was  created  an  Earl 
by  King  William,  and  Lady  Northumberland  is 
thenceforth  styled  Countess  of  Montague. 

In  a  work  where  so  many  French  letters  are 
given,  one  written  by  an  English  lady  cannot  be 
misplaced.  It  is  written  from  Lady  Montague  to 
Lady  Russell.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
reversed  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  inquire  into  who  w^ere  the 
advisers  and  promoters  of  the  murder  of  William 
Lord  Russell.  The  letter  is  written  from  Boughton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  where  Lord  Montague  was 
engaged  in  building,  planting,  and  decorating,  with 
great  taste  and  lavish  expenditure. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  sister,  to  find  by 
yours,  which  I  received  by  the  last  post,  that  your 
thoughts  have  been  so  much  disturbed  with  what  I 
thought  ought  to  have  some  contrary  effect.  'Tis 
very  true  what  is  once  taken  from  us,  in  that  nature, 
can  never  be  returned ;  all  that  remains  of  comfort 
(according  to  my  temper)  is  a  bringing  to  punish- 
ment those  who  were  so  wickedly  and  unjustly  the 
cause  of  it.  I  confess,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me  to  hear  that  was  the  public  care ;  it  being  so 
much  to  the  honour,  as  well  what  in  justice  was 
due  to  your  dead  lord,  that  I  do  not  doubt,  when 
your  sad  thoughts  will  give  you  time  to  recollect, 
you  will  find  comfort;  I  heartily  pray  God  you 
may,  and  that  you  may  never  have  the  addition  of 
any  other  loss ; — which  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 
prayers  of 

"  Your  entirely  affectionate, 

"E.  MONTAGUE. 

"  Bough  ton,  22nd  Dec.  1689." 

The  Countess  of  Montague  died  at  Boughton, 
in  1690,  in  her  forty-fourth  year.  Lady  Russell 
alludes  to  her  death  with  much  feeling,  in  her 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.* 

*  See  Lady  Russell's  Letters. 
L3 
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We  will  now  go  on  with  the  history  of  Lord 
Montague,  which  involves  an  intrigue  of  those 
times,  too  curious  and  too  disgraceful  to  English 
political  life,  to  pass  over  disregarded.  Charles  II., 
who  was  an  habitual  scoffer  at  all  religion,  ordered 
Lord  Montague  to  find  out  an  astrologer,  in  whom 
he  had  great  faith.  Accordingly,  he  found  the 
man  at  Paris ;  he  also  found  that  he  was  capable 
of  being  corrupted  by  money,  and  accordingly, 
made  him  give  such  hints  as  should  serve  Mon- 
tague's own  purposes.  But  this  great  statesman  had 
the  folly  to  trust  the  story  of  the  astrologer  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  was  then  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  a  sort  of  disgrace :  this  violent  woman, 
in  some  moment  of  ill-humour,  vowed  the  ruin  of 
Montague,  and  she  sent  over  to  England  an  ex- 
aggerated history  of  the  transaction.  In  conse- 
quence, Lord  Montague  was  disgraced  in  1678,  and 
Lord  Sunderland  succeeded  him  in  the  embassy. 

Lord  Montague  then  revenged  himself,  by  en- 
tering into  a  secret  intrigue  with  Louis  XIV.,  for 
the  removal  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Danby,  (to  be 
accomplished  within  a  given  time.)  For  this 
service  Lord  Montague  asked  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  or  an  annuity  of  forty 
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thousand  livres  for  life.  The  bargain  was  fulfilled 
on  one  side — Danby  was  disgraced,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower ;  but  Lord  Montague  only  received  half  the 
stipulated  sum  of  money  from  the  French  govern- 
ment: he  was  also  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  repeated  and  humiliating  applications  for 
the  money,  at  the  risk  of  a  discovery  which  would 
have  endangered  his  head.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  stories  of  want  of  principle  in  the  English 
politicians  of  those  days.* 

Lord  Montague  afterwards  went  into  opposition 
to  the  ministerial  party,  and  voted  for  the  exclusion 
bill,  which  gave  great  offence.  In  1680,  he  retired 
to  France,  where  Lady  Northumberland  followed 
him,  and  they  resided  during  some  years  at  Paris. 
He  became  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  government 
of  King  William,  who  made  him  an  earl,  and 
Queen  Anne  created  him  a  duke  in  1705. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  Earl  of 
Montague,  having  got  into  difficulties  by  his  mag- 
nificence and  extravagance,  determined  to  marry 
another  heiress ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  he  courted  and  won  the  mad 
Duchess  of  Albemarle.  She  was  the  daughter  of 

*  See  Barillon's  Dispatches  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Burnei's 
History. 
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the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  possession  of  im- 
mense riches,  both  by  inheritance  and  by  marriage. 
Her  intellects  being  disordered,  she  declared  she 
would  only  marry  a  sovereign;  and  after  the 
nuptials,  she  was  kept  in  a  sort  of  confinement  in 
Montague  House,  and  always  waited  on  as  Empress 
of  China. 

Lord  Montague  had  twice  over  built  and  deco- 
rated Montague  House.  It  was  begun  between 
1675  and  1678,  by  Hooke,  the  architect,  and  with 
a  splendour  of  decoration  that  cost  large  sums. 
Evelyn  mentions,  in  his  Diary,  "  the  magnificence 
of  the  palace  near  Bloomsbury,"  and  in  January, 
1685,  he  writes — "This  night  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  Lord  Montague's  palace  at  Bloomsbury, 
which  for  painting  and  furniture  there  was  nothing 
more  glorious  in  England."  He  mentions  the 
ceilings  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  number  of 
valuable  pictures,  particularly  those  by  Holbein. 
Lord  Montague  had  exchanged  hotels  with  the 
French  ambassador  at  Paris;  and  it  was  during 
his  residence  that  Montague  House  was  destroyed 
by  fire.*  In  rebuilding  it,  the  court  of  France 
agreed  to  supply  half  the  expense  of  the  new 

*  See  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  and  Architecture, 
vol.  iii.  p.  171. 
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building,  upon  condition  that  a  French  architect 
and  painters  only  should  be  employed.  The 
object  avowed  was  to  teach  the  English  how  a 
perfect  palace  should  be  constructed  and  embel- 
lished. Accordingly,  Pouget,  a  French  architect, 
conducted  the  building  of  Montague  House,  now 
the  British  Museum. 


CHARLES  COLBERT,  MARQUIS  DE 
CROISSY. 

Born,  1629;  died,  1696. 

CHARLES  COLBERT,  the  brother  of  the  minister 
Colbert,  and  father  of  the  future  minister  of 
France,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  was  ambassador  in 
England  to  Charles  II.,  and  signed  the  disgraceful 
treaty  by  which  the  King  of  England  became  a 
pensioner  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  1671.  France  agreed 
to  give  two  millions  of  livres  (150,000/.)  for  the 
King's  conversion  to  popery,  and  three  millions 
a-year  for  the  Dutch  war.*  French  gold  was 
given  on  all  sides;  large  sums  were  distributed 

*  See  the  original  dispatches  quoted  in  Dalryraple's  Ap- 
pendix. 
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to  Lord  Arlington,  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  The  ladies,  too,  received  a 
share  in  Louis  XIV. 's  bounties.  "  Lady  Shrews- 
bury, on  receiving  her  French  pension,  said,  she 
would  make  Buckingham  comply  with  the  King 
in  all  things.  Lady  Arlington  thanked  the  King 
for  his  magnificent  present,  and  Lord  Arlington 
waited  on  the  French  ambassador,  to  say  so,  in  his 
wife's  name.  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  hinted  that  they  expected  gratifi- 
cations from  France.  They  received  10,000,  and 
5000  pistoles  with  a  very  good  grace."* 

In  private  life,  M.  de  Croissy  was  treated  with 
disdain  and  ridicule,  and  also  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de 
Grignan ;  and  when  the  latter  writes  to  Monsieur 
de  Pomponne,  in  1696,  to  wish  him  joy  of  his 
being  again  secretary  of  state,  and  of  his  daughter's 
marriage  with  M.  de  Torcy,  she  says,  "  I  think  the 
King  and  M.  de  Torcy  very  happy :  one  to  have 
you  for  his  secretary  of  state,  and  the  other  to 
have  you  for  a  father,  instead  of  M.  de  Croissy." 

*  See  the  original  dispatches,  quoted  in  Dalrymple's  Ap- 
pendix. 
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M.  DE  BARILLON. 

BARILLON  succeeded  to  Colbert,  and  carried  on 
the  system  so  successfully  began,  and  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  by  an 
historian,  "  England  was  in  her  time  little  better 
than  a  province  of  France."  In  her  boudoir  was 
arranged  the  secret  treaty,  a  principal  article  of 
which  was,  that  Charles  should  not  call  a  parlia- 
ment for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  that 
meantime  he  should  be  supplied  with  money  from 
France.  The  amount  of  the  pension  caused  much 
dispute.  The  plea  used  by  Charles  to  persuade 
Louis  to  come  to  his  terms  was,  "that  it  would 
render  England  for  ever  dependent  on  him,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to  oppose 
him !"  Those  were  the  King's  own  words.* 

Some  time  after,  another  secret  treaty  was 
arranged  verbally,  but  the  proofs  of  which  remain 
in  Barillon's  dispatches.  One  of  the  conditions 

*  See  Burnet,  vol.  ii. ;  Dalrymple,  vol.  i. ;  Evelyn,  vol.  i. 
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was,  that  Charles  should  never  more  call  a  parlia- 
ment. After  this,  Charles  dissolved  his  parliament, 
and  never  called  another.  The  King  of  England 
received  300,OOOZ.  for  his  passive  treachery,  on 
Louis's  seizure  of  Luxembourg,  the  key  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  boasted 
of  this  being  the  best  piece  of  service  that  she  had 
rendered  the  court  of  France.  "  Cette  Queroualle," 
as  Madame  de  Sevigne  calls  her,  played  a  deep 
and  successful  game  for  France — a  fearful  one  for 
England. 

It  was  in  1684  that  Charles's  spirits  and  health 
declined.  The  difficulties  his  extravagance  and 
duplicity  brought  on  him  preyed  upon  his  mind. 
Insignificant  abroad,  and  contemptible  at  home, 
Louis  grew  sick  of  his  mean  importunities,  and 
withheld  his  pension ;  and  Barillon  confesses  that 
he  had  discretionary  power  to  threaten  Charles 
that  the  King  of  France  would  publish  through 
Europe  the  articles  of  the  secret  treaty;  which 
would  not  only  have  endangered  his  crown  and 
his  life,  but  would  have  rendered  him  despicable 
to  the  whole  world.  Charles,  overwhelmed  with 
anger  and  terror,  never  recovered  his  good  humour 
or  his  good  spirits. 
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Barillon  repeated  to  Louis  XIV.  the  words  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  when  Charles  was 
dying.  "  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,"  she  said,  "  and 
my  head  would  not  be  safe  were  it  known — the 
King  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nobody  tells  him  of 
his  condition,  or  speaks  to  him  of  God :  he  is 
surrounded  by  English  bishops." 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  Barillon  continued 
ambassador  to  James  II.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  but  considered  a  bad  diplomatist,  and  it  was 
said,  never  could  understand  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  England ;  and  that  he  and  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Peters,  together,  lost  the  throne  of  England 
to  the  line  of  the  Stuarts.  M.  de  Barillon  is  often 
named  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  as  a  great  friend  of 
all  her  society,  and  a  frequenter  of  the  houses  of 
Madame  de  Coulanges  and  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
She  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  made  me 
laugh:  M.  de  Barillon  is  returned  from  his  em- 
bassy, and  is  charmed  to  see  all  his  old  friends 
again.  He  is  often  with  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
and  he  said  to  her  the  other  day,  '  Madame,  your 
house  pleases  me ;  I  shall  come  here  every  evening 
when  I  am  tired  of  my  family.'  *  Sir,'  she  said, 
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<I  shall  expect  you  to-morrow.'      We  were  all 
much  amused  for  various  reasons." 

There  is  a  note  of  M.  de  Barillon's,  addressed  to 
Madame  de  Grignan,  amongst  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne's  Letters : — 

18  Mars,  1671. 

"  J'interromps  la  plus  aimable  mere  du  monde 
pour  vous  dire  trois  mots,  qui  ne  seront  guere  bien 
arranges,  mais  qui  seront  vrais.  Sachez  done, 
Madame,  queje  vous  ai  toujours  plus  aimee  que  je 
ne  vous  Fai  dit,  et  que  si  jamais  je  gouverne,  la 
Provence  n'aura  plus  de  gouvernante.  En  attend- 
ant, gouvernez-vous  bien,  et  regnez  doucement  sur 
les  peuples  que  Dieu  a  soumis  a  vos  lois.  Adieu, 
Madame,  je  quitte  Paris  sans  regret." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  says,  "  C'est  ce  pauvre 
Barillon  qui  m'a  interrompue,  et  qui  ne  me  trouve 
guere  avancee  de  ne  pouvoir  pas  encore  recevoir  de 
vos  lettres  sans  pleurer,"  &c. 
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ROBERT  SPENCER,   SECOND  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND. 

Born,  1640;  died,  1702. 

LORD  SUNDERLAND  was  ambassador  at  Paris  on 
the  disgrace  of  Montague,  in  1672,  and  again,  six 
years  afterwards.  On  his  first  embassy,  Colbert, 
the  French  ambassador  in  England,  thus  describes 
and  recommends  him,  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV. — 
"  The  Earl  of  Sunderland  will  without  fail  depart 
to-morrow,  to  wait  on  your  Majesty.  He  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  high  family ;  has  a  great  deal 
of  frankness,  parts,  courage,  and  learning ;  is  also 
extremely  well-intentioned,  and  strongly  disposed 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Lord  Sunderland  was  endowed  with  splendid 
abilities,  cultivated  by  study,  the  most  consummate 
address,  and  the  most  insinuating  manners.  He 
began  life  without  generous  feeling,  or  patriotic 
principle;  he  continued  his  political  career,  without 
elevated  or  enlarged  views  of  policy ;  and  withal, 
Burnet  says,  "  He  changed  sides  as  often  as  others 
change  their  coat."  He  was  the  most  mercenary 
of  men,  and  is  accused  by  James  II.  of  receiving  a 
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pension  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  time  he 
received  one  from  Louis  XIV.  "  He  governed 
Charles  II.  by  his  vices,  or  attempted  to  do  so, 
and  wished  to  dupe  William  III.  by  his  virtues. 
Such  was  Lord  Sunderland,  who  was  twice  prime- 
minister  of  England ;  and  he  has  left  a  greater 
reputation  for  political  crime  than  any  other 
minister  of  state. 

In  his  second  embassy  to  Paris,  Lord  Sunderland 
settled  with  the  French  government  those  secret 
pecuniary  relations  between  Louis  and  Charles  that 
brought  such  disgrace  upon  England.  His  lady, 
Anne  Digby,  Countess  of  Sunderland,  who  was 
with  him  at  Paris,  was  very  beautiful,  as  her  picture 
at  Windsor,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  proves.  She  was  as 
graceful  and  virtuous  as  beautiful,  and  wanted  but 
a  Waller  to  sing  her  charms  in  verse,  as  he  had 
done  those  of  her  mother-in-law,  Saccharissa ;  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  her  than  what  is  related 
in  simple  prose.  She  was  the  daughter*  and  the 
wife  of  two  of  the  most  unprincipled  men,  publicly 
and  privately,  in  England.  Her  dearest  friends 
were  Evelyn  and  Lady  Russell,  and  she  was  the 

*  George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol. 
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rival  of  Queen  Anne,  who  was  jealous  of  the  affec- 
tion in  which  she  was  held  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
Marlborough. 

Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland  married  from  affec- 
tion, and  the  first  years  of  their  lives  were  passed 
principally  at  Althorpe,  in  great  magnificence. 
An  unhappy  passion  for  play  occasioned  Lord 
Sunderland  to  ruin  his  property.  This  preyed  on 
his  mind,  and  involved  him  in  the  deep  and  ruin- 
ous game  of  political  intrigue,  in  which  he  lost 
domestic  happiness,  virtue,  honour,  and  fame." 
He  was  exempted  from  pardon,  by  both  King  Wil- 
liam and  James  II.,  arid  lost  himself,  politically,  to 
both  sides :  he  went  to  hide  his  head  in  Holland, 
whither  Lady  Sunderland  accompanied  him  in 
1689.  In  the  winter  of  1692,  he  returned,  the 
champion  of  the  Whig  interest,  and  gradually  crept 
into  office ;  but,  despised  and  hated  by  all  parties, 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  passed  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  broken-hearted  and  miserable, 
at  Althorpe. 

After  giving  a  list  of  his  dishonest  practices, 
and  of  his  want  of  honour  and  principle,  the 
author  of  the  memoir  of  his  life  says,  "  And 
what  were  the  motives  of  these  crimes  ? — a  pitiful 
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disposition  to  unbounded  expense,  to  the  love  of 
luxury,  and  the  vanity  of  magnificence."  It  is 
certain  that  the  politics  of  Lord  Sunderland  were 
worthy  of  Machiavelli,  and  he  is  suspected  of  having 
urged  on  the  weak  and  confiding  James  II.  to 
violent  and  perfidious  measures,  as  being  the 
strongest  means  of  accelerating  h-is  own  ruin  and 
disgrace,  and  the  accession  and  triumph  of  Wil- 
liam III.;  a  species  of  political  duplicity  only  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias  and  the 
Medici. 


GEORGE  VILLIERS,    SECOND  DUKE 
OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Born,  1627;  died,  1687. 

BUCKINGHAM  was  "sent,  in  1670,  ambassador- 
extraordinary  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  condole  with 
the  French  court,  on  the  death  of  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  sister  of  Charles  II.  His 
personal  appearance  and  his  wit  excited  much  ad-, 
miration  at  Paris ;  and  Louis  XIV.  observed,  that 
he  was  almost  the  only  Englishman  he  had  ever 
seen  who  was  a  gentleman.  The  French  troops  were 
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reviewed  before  him,  and  balls,  operas,  and  plays, 
were  daily  planned  for  his  amusement.  Louis 
made  him  many  presents. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Buckingham  was  again 
dispatched  to  the  French  monarch,  then  at  Utrecht. 
In  passing  through  the  Hague,  he  stopped  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  Princess  of  Orange.  During 
his  interview,  he  spoke  warmly  of  the  Dutch  ;  and, 
in  order  to  please  her,  he  dwelt  on  the  affection 
which  he  affirmed  England  bore  to  the  states. 
"  We  do  not,"  said  Buckingham,  "  use  Holland 
like  a  mistress,  we  love  her  as  a  wife."  "  Vraiment 
je  crois  que  vous  nous  aimez  comme  vous  aimez  la 
votre,"  was  the  Princess's  reply.* 

Such  is  the  foreign  account  of  Buckingham's 
reception  on  the  continent.  The  English  his- 
torian says  of  his  diplomatic  conduct,  "  The  King 
of  France  treated  him  in  so  particular  a  manner, 
knowing  his  vanity,  that  he  gave  in  without  reserve 
to  what  the  King  proposed,  and  consented  to  the 
French  fleets  coming  into  our  seas  and  harbours ; 
which  afterwards  improved  the  mariners  of  that 

*  It  is  on  record,  that  this  duke  once  said  to  a  dog  that  had 
offended  him,  "  Get  you  gone,  you  nasty  cur ;  I  wish  you  were 
married,  and  settled  in  the  country." 
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nation,   and  taught  them  the  way  of  fighting  at 
sea." 

Wits  have  not  always  been  good  ambassadors ; 
and  vain  men  have  generally  been  the  dupes  of 
the  nation  that  they  were  sent  to  dupe.  The  best 
ambassador  is  the  plodding,  dull  man,  who  proses 
and  bores  his  hearers,  until  he  has  fairly  wearied 
out  the  patience  of  those  whom  he  is  sent  to  :  such 
characters  have  generally  succeeded  in  gaining  for 
their  courts  what  they  wanted. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  jest  and  ad- 
miration of  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  IL,  as 
his  father  had  been  the  oracle  of  that  of  Charles  I. 
Horace  Walpole  gives  his  character  admirably  in 
few  words,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  as  admirably 
portrayed  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  life  in  his 
novels.  Walpole  says  of  the  Duke,  "  When  this 
extraordinary  man,  with  the  figure  and  genius  of 
Alcibiades,  could  equally  charm  the  presbyterian 
lairfax  and  the  dissolute  Charles,  when  he  alike 
ridiculed  that  witty  king  and  his  solemn  chancellor, 
when  he  plotted  the  ruin  of  his  country  with  a 
cabal  of  bad  ministers,  or,  equally  unprincipled, 
supported  its  cause  with  bad  patriots,  one  laments 
that  such  parts  should  have  been  devoid  of  every 
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virtue  ;  but  when  Alcibiades  turns  chymist,  when 
he  is  a  real  bubble  and  a  visionary  miser,  when 
ambition  is  but  a  frolic,  and  when  the  worst  de- 
signs are  for  the  foolishest  ends,  contempt  extin- 
guishes all  reflections  on  his  character.  The 
portrait  of  the  Duke  has  been  drawn  by  four  mas- 
terly hands:  Burnet  has  hewn  it  out  with  his 
rough  chisel;  Count  Hamilton  has  touched  it 
with  that  slight  delicacy  which  finishes,  while  it 
seems  but  to  sketch;  Dryden*  caught  the  living 
likeness ;  and  Pope  completed  the  historical  re- 
semblance."! 


CHARLES  TALBOT,  DUKE  OF  SHREWS- 
BURY. 

Bora,  1660;  died,  1718. 

IN  November,   1712,  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
letters  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins  betray  the  im- 

*  "  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
He's  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long  ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art, 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert ! 
Beggar'd  by  fools,  when  still  he  found,  too  late, 
He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate." 
f  Walpole's  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
VOL.  IT.  M 
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portance  and  necessity  to  France  of  peace ;  and  a 
letter  from  Queen  Anne  to  Louis  XIV.,  written 
at  the  same  period,  shews  the  good  understanding 
between  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris.*  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Protestant,  and  then  lord 
chamberlain,  was,  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  sent  ambassador-extraordinary  to  Paris, 
to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  peace.  "  How- 
ever, he  was  neither  to  be  nattered  nor  cajoled,  and 
insisted  on  several  beneficial  articles  of  commerce, 
which  the  French  would  have  declined.  He  soon 
found  a  coolness  in  that  court  towards  him,  and 
thereupon  solicited  his  return,  which  he  did  not 
obtain  till  August,  1713."f 

Dangeau's  diary  is  full  of  the  ceremonials  of  his 
reception  and  of  his  taking  leave,  written  in  the 
following  style : — "  1713,  May  22.  Peace  was  pro- 
claimed in  Paris  in  twelve  different  places,  and  the 
herald  passed  through  the  principal  streets.  .  .  .  M. 
d' Argenson,  the  secretary  of  the  home  department, 
headed  the  procession,  and  distributed  money 
amongst  the  people. .  .  .  13th  June, Versailles.  The 
King  held  a  council  of  finance ;  he  gave  the  first 
public  audience  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who 

*  See  page  186. 

t  Sir  Egertou  Brydges'  Peerage  of  England. 
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made  his  entree  here.  In  the  little  court  of  the 
chateau,  a  quarrel  took  place  between  the  servants 
of  his  retinue,  and  there  was  even  blood  shed, 
although  servants  in  livery  do  not  wear  swords. 
Mr.  Prior  (the  poet,  and  secretary  of  embassy,) 
was  obliged  to  alight,  and  put  an  end  to  the  fray 

with  some  difficulty July  17,  1713,  Marly. 

The  Duke  du  Maine  and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse 
went  some  days  ago  to  Paris,  in  expectation  of  a 
visit  from  the  English  ambassador,  but  as  they  did 
not  agree  in  regard  to  ceremonial,  the  visit  was  put 
off.  The  ambassador  maintained  that  the  princes 
ought  to  meet  him  on  the  middle  of  the  staircase, 
but  they  will  only  consent  to  go  down  four  steps, 
it  having  been  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the 
ushers  of  ambassadors  that  these  princes  never 
went  down  lower ;  but  Prior,  who  had  brought  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  former  English 
ambassadors  had  been  received,  maintained  his 
opinion,  and  thereby  prevented  the  visit. 

«  19th  July,  Marly.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  wishes  to  remove  all  objections  that  may  pre- 
vent his  paying  a  visit  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  and 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  refers  for  the  ceremonial 
to  the  records  of  our  ushers. 
M  2 
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"  28th  July,  Marly.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
went  lately  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duke  du  Maine 
and  the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  at  the  arsenal  in 
Paris,  and  referred  for  the  ceremonial  to  what  is 
recorded  in  the  register  of  our  ushers.  The 
princes  went  down  four  steps  and  met  him  on  the 
fifth,  but  led  him  back  to  his  carriage,  and  stood  on 
the  last  step  of  the  staircase  leading  into  the  court. 

"21  Aug.,  1713,  Marly.  The  King,  after  his 
levee,  gave  a  private  audience  to  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury ;  and  although  it  was  an  audience  of 
leave,  there  was  no  usher,  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
observed  when  ambassadors  who  have  made  a 
public  entree  take  their  leave.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  considers  his  being  exempted  from 
the  formality  as  a  high  favour.  The  King  has 
sent  him,  by  M.  de  Torcy,  his  portrait,  which  is 
set  with  diamonds,  and  valued  at  twenty  thousand 
crowns.  After  dinner,  the  King  received  the 
visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,*  who  had 
dined  with  the  Princess  de  Conti.  The  Duke 
will  return  to  England  a  little  after  the  King's 
departure  for  Fontainbleau." 

*  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  a  Bolognese  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  Marchese  Paliotti. 
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HENRY  ST.  JOHN,  VISCOUNT  BOLING- 
BROKE. 

Born,  1672;  died,  1751. 

IN  the  month  of  October,  1713,  Lord  Boling- 
broke  went  to  Paris,  after  the  return  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  which  his 
friend  Prior  had  been  carrying  on  under  his  direc- 
tion.    Louis  XIV.  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  distinction.    His  appearance  at  the  opera  there 
was  greeted  by  a  homage  more  sincere  and  much 
more  flattering;  the  whole  audience  rising,  and 
testifying  by  their  acclamations  the  goodwill  they 
felt  for  the  man  whose  wise  councils  and  perse- 
vering exertions  had  restored  to  them  the  bless- 
ings  of   peace.        A   month's    residence   in  the 
French  capital  enabled  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  over- 
come the   principal   difficulties  which  remained, 
and,  assisted  by  the  conciliatory  temper   of  the 
Marquis   de   Torcy,    whose   benevolent  and  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject  were  similar  to  his 
own,  the  peace  of  Europe  was  established.     This 
peace  appears  disproportioned   to   the   successes 
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which  England  and  the  allies  had  gained  in  the 
war;  but  Bolingbroke,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
while  he  admitted  that  England  ought  to  have 
reaped  greater  advantages,  said  that  he  was  so 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  peace,  that  were 
he  placed  under  the  like  circumstances  again,  he 
would  take  the  same  resolutions,  and  act  the  same 
part."* 

Lord  Bolingbroke  termed  the  previous  war, 
"  our  successful  folly." 

In  1716  (his  former  wife  having  died  soon  after 
he  went  abroad)  Lord  Bolingbroke  married  the 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Villette,  and  niece  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  uncommon  under- 
standing made  up  for  her  want  of  fortune.  Lady 
Bolingbroke  told  Voltaire,  that  she  had  often  re- 
proached her  aunt  for  doing  so  little  for  her 
family.  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  letters, 
styles  her  "  the  most  sensible  person  among  her 
female  relations." 

Lady  Bolingbroke  was  a  martyr  to  bad  health. 
Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Bolingbroke,  says,  "  I  am 
sorry  for  Lady  Bolingbroke's  ill  health,  but  I  pro- 
test I  never  knew  a  very  deserving  person  of  that 
*  Lodge's  Historical  Memoirs. 
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sex  who  had  not  too  much  reason  to  complain  of 
ill  health."* 

[The  above  closes  the  notices  of  French  and 
English  ambassadors.] 


DUKE  DU   MAINE. 

Born,  1670;  died,  1736. 

DUCHESS    DU    MAINE. 

Born,  1676;  died,  1753. 

Louis  DE  BOURBON,  Duke  du  Maine,  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Montespan,  was  legi- 
timatized three  years  after  his  birth.  He  was 
educated  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  King 
early  shewed  an  extreme  affection  for  this  child, 
who  announced  great  acuteness  and  talent.  Madame 

•  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works  came  out,  in  five  quarto  vo- 
lumes, in  1754,  edited  by  David  Mallet,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
uttered  the  following  anathema  upon  both  author  and  editor  : — 
"  Sir,  he  was  a  scoundrel  and  a  coward  :  a  scoundrel,  for 
charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality  ;  a  coward, 
because  he  had  no  resolution  to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half- 
a-crown  to  a  beggarly  Scotchman,  to  draw  the  trigger  after  his 
death." 
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de  Maintenon,  to  please  the  King,  had  some  of  his 
themes  and  letters  printed,  to  give  as  presents, 
under  the  title  of,  "  (Euvres  diverses  d\n  Auteur 
de  septans,  (1678.)" 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes,  that  the  sayings  of 
this  little  boy  were  quite  astonishing.  When  he 
was  five  or  six  years  old,  the  King  remarked  to 
the  child  that  he  thought  him  reasonable  for  his 
age.  "  I  must  be  so,"  answered  the  child,  "  for  I 
have  a  lady  with  me  who  is  reason  itself."  (Ma- 
dame Scarron.)  "  Go,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
tell  her  that  you  give  her  this  evening,  pour  vos 
dragees,  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

In  1692,  the  Duke  du  Maine  married  the 
granddaughter  of  the  Grand  Conde.  This  was  an 
unfortunate  alliance  for  him,  for  she  was  as  ener- 
getic and  violent  as  he  was  quiet  and  gentle.  By 
an  edict,  in  1710,  Louis  made  his  illegitimate 
children  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  on 
failure  of  the  legitimate  race.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  first  act  of  the  Regent,  Orleans, 
was  to  revoke  this  edict.  The  Duke  hid  his  discon- 
tent at  this  measure,  for  he  was  convicted  of  having 
entered  into  the  intrigues  of  Cellamare,  the  Spanish 
ambassador:  he  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  the 
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citadel  of  Dourlens,  and  only  returned  to  Sceaux 
two  years  after. 

The  Duke  attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  the 
imperious  temper  and  excessive  love  of  expense  of 
the  Duchess.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  see  her ; 
but  she  attended  him  with  so  much  kindness 
during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  that  he  forgave 
her.  The  ambitious  pretensions  of  the  Duchess 
brought  the  Duke  du  Maine  into  disgrace.  At 
Sceaux,  she  gathered  together  persons  of  wit  and 
talent ;  a  society  that  often  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  court  of  Versailles.  Her  pretensions  were  ex- 
tremely various,  and  she  reminded  the  world  of 
the  heroines,  long  since  forgotten,  of  the  times  of 
the  Fronde.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
1718,  she  was  arrested,  and  conducted  to  the 
Chateau  of  Dijon,  and  was  not  suffered  to  re- 
appear at  court  till  two  years  afterwards. 

Sceaux  had  belonged  to  Colbert ;  Louis  XIV. 
bought  it  from  his  heir,  with  all  its  magnificence,  and 
presented  it  to  the  Duke  du  Maine  on  his  marriage. 
All  that  remains  now  of  the  riches  and  decoration  of 
the  creations  of  Le  Notre,  Gerardon,  Le  Bran,  and 
many  others,  is  a  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  muti- 
M  3 
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lated  statue,  as  if  to  mark  the  spot  where  so  much 
grandeur  formerly  stood,  and  remain  a  monument 
to  posterity  of  the  havoc  that  time  and  revolu- 
tions make. 

The  Duke  du  Maine's  epistolary  talent  has  been 
much  admired.  Here  is  a  note  of  his  to  his  dear 
friend  and  governess,  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  it 
is  named  in  three  different  works,  as  a  model  of 
grace  and  good  writing ;  it  was  written  on  new- 
year's  day,  1713,  when  Madame  de  Maintenon 
was  in  fact  Queen  of  France,  in  power  and  situ- 
ation : — 

"  D  auroit  etc  trop  commun,  Madame,  d'aller  ce 
matin  a  votre  porte,  pour  vous  faire,  sur  la  nouvelle 
annee,  un  compliment  d'une  sincerite  peu  com- 
mune. Voyez  tout  ce  que  je  vous  dois,  depuis  le 
moment  ou  je  suis  ne,  jusqu'au  moment  ou  je 
respire.  Rappellez  les  connoissances  du  coeur 
que  vous  avez  forme,  et  puis  dites-vous  a  vous- 
ineme  tout  ce  que  je  voudrois  vous  dire,  qui  est 
fort  au  dessous  de  tout  ce  que  je  sens.  J'ai 
quelque  chose  d'important  a  vous  communique r. 
inais,  s'il  vous  plait,  n'ayez  point  mal  a  la  tete. 
Plus  je  reflechis  sur  les  differentes  marques  que 
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vous  me  donnez  de  la  plus  delicate,  de  la  plus 
scrupuleuse,  de  la  plus  sincere  et  profonde  arnitie, 
et  plus  je  vois  combien  j'ai  de  raisons  de  vous 
adorer." 


THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT  DE  HARLAY. 

Born,  1639  ;  died,  1712. 

AMONGST  the  characters  belonging  to  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  one  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of 
the  First  President  of  Parliament,  Achille  de 
Harlay.  It  almost  approaches  to  caricature.  He 
was  very  thin,  with  a  long  face,  an  aquiline  nose, 
very  expressive  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  a  countenance 
full  of  energy;  and  when  he  fixed  these  tre- 
mendous eyes  upon  a  client  or  a  magistrate,  they 
were  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth.  His  phari- 
saical  pride  and  austerity  rendered  him  dreaded 
by  his  inferiors,  to  whom  he  addressed  reprimands 
of  the  most  cruel  nature.  He  was  very  particular 
in  forms  and  ceremonies;  and  one  amongst  the 
numerous  stories  told  of  him  is,  his  rebuke  to  a 
young  lawyer:  spying  from  beneath  his  black 
robes  part  of  a  dress  which  he  thought  had  not  the 
gravity  that  the  fashions  of  those  days  enjoined 
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magistrates  and  lawyers  to  follow — "  Sir,"  said 
Harlay,  "  it  appears  that  in  your  family  there  is  a 
great  dislike  to  leaving  off  a  coloured  coat."  This 
was  a  cruel  speech,  because  the  ancestors  of  the 
young  man  had  worn  a  livery.  The  brutal  man- 
ners and  speeches  of  Harlay  arose  from  his  temper: 
he  was  the  victim  of  irritability,  which  increased 
at  times  to  fits  of  rage  and  passion  approaching  to 
insanity ;  at  other  times  he  represented  Tartuffe 
perfectly,  being  as  grovelling,  hypocritical,  hollow, 
and  false,  as  he  whom  Moliere  placed  on  the 
stage. 

The  President's  dress  was  more  ecclesiastical 
than  legal,  for  he  carried  everything  that  was 
formal  to  an  extreme :  he  was  always  full-dressed ; 
his  gait  stooping;  his  speech  slow,  studied,  and 
distinct ;  his  pronunciation  of  the  old  school ;  his 
words  and  phrases  the  same.  His  whole  manner 
was  made  up,  constrained,  and  affected ;  an  air  of 
hypocrisy  infected  all  his  actions. 

His  wit  and  presence  of  mind  were  extreme. 
He  was  once  sent  for  to  Versailles,  and  obliged, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  wait  the  King's  plea- 
sure in  the  GEil  de  Bceuf.  He  fell  asleep,  and  the 
King's  .pages,  who  were  famous  for  practical  jokes, 
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pinned  his  wig  to  the  tapestry  he  leaned  against. 
The  King  suddenly  appearing,  up  he  jumped,  of 
course  leaving  his  wig  behind  him,  and  any  other 
man  would  have  been  put  out  at  appearing  thus 
before  Louis  and  his  suite  of  courtiers,  who  at  the 
sight  of  him  fell  into  fits  of  laughter ;  but  Harlay 
did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind — "  Sire,"  he 
said  to  the  King,  "  I  had  hoped  to  have  paid  my 
respects  to  your  Majesty  as  First  President,  but 
your  pages  have  determined  that  I  should  do  so  as 
"  enfant  de  chceur."  * 

His  conversation  was  made  up  of  sententious 
sayings  and  maxims,  always  dry  and  laconic. 
He  had  great  penetration,  a  vast  knowledge  of 
mankind,  was  well  acquainted  with  literature, 
and  extremely  learned  in  jurisprudence.  His 
memory  was  extraordinary,  and  though  he  studied 
a  deliberate  preciseness  of  manner,  his  quickness 
of  repartee  was  surprising,  and  never  failed  him. 
He  had  rendered  himself  so  completely  the  master 
of  the  Parliament,  that  there  was  not  a  single  mem- 
ber but  stood  before  him  with  the  trembling  humi- 
lity of  a  pupil.  He  ruled  all  connected  with  it 

*  Enfans  de  chceur — children  who  officiate  at  mass  in  Catholic 
churches. 
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with  the  most  absolute  tyranny,  tuning  and  using 
them  as  he  listed,  and  often  without  their  per- 
ceiving it,  and  when  they  did,  they  were  obliged 
to  submit  He  never  suffered  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  familiarity  on  the  part  of  any  person ; 
even  in  his  own  family  as  much  ceremony  was 
kept  up  as  between  the  most  perfect  strangers. 
At  table,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  most 
common-place  subjects ;  and  his  son,  though  living 
in  the  same  house,  never  entered  his  father's 
apartments  without  sending  a  message  beforehand ; 
and  when  he  entered,  his  father  rose  to  meet  him 
with  hat  in  hand,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought, 
and  took  leave  of  him  in  the  same  manner. 

Harlay  was  celebrated  for  his  dexterity  in  bow- 
ing out  people :  the  instant  he  wished  to  get  rid 
of  any  person,  he  began  bowing  them  out  from 
door  to  door,  with  so  much  affected  humility  and 
such  determined  perseverance,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible either  to  be  offended  or  to  resist.  After  he 
had  uttered  one  of  the  cruel  bon-mots  for  which 
he  was  remarkable,  he  would  commence  his  bows, 
and  never  leave  his  victims  till  he  saw  them  in  their 
carriage,  and  the  door  shut  upon  them.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Duke  de  Rohan  left  Harlay  in  great 
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anger,  at  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in 
an  audience,  and  he  was  descending  the  stairs,  in- 
dulging in  all  sorts  of  abuse  of  him,  when  suddenly 
turning  round,  he  found  the  First  President  close 
behind  him,  bowing  to  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner.  The  Duke  was  quite  confused,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  shocked  that  he  should  give  him- 
self the  trouble  to  see  him  out — e  Sir,'  said  Harlay, 

*  it  is  impossible  to  leave  you,  you  say  such  charm- 
ing  things;'   upon   which  he  saw  him   into   his 
carriage. 

Montataire,  a  chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  St. 
Esprit,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Bussy-Rabu- 
tin,  was,  as  well  as  his  wife,  celebrated  for  being 
a  great  talker.  They  were  once  at  an  audience  of 
the  President,  and  began  to  talk  of  their  cause. 
The  husband  spoke  first,  but  had  not  advanced  far 
in  his  story,  when  the  lady  took  the  words  from 
him,  and  proceeded,  with  all  the  volubility  of  an 
energetic  French  woman,  to  explain  the  business. 
The  President  listened,  and  at  last,  interrupting 
her,  said  to  Montataire,  *  Sir,  is  that  your  wife  ?' 

*  Yes,  sir ;'  said  Montataire.     *  Sir,'  said  Harlay, 
'  I  pity  you,'  and  turned  his  back  upon  them. 

An  old  withered  French  woman,  the  Duchess 
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de  la  Ferte,  always  spoke  of  Harlay  as  the  old 
monkey,  and  he  knew  it.  She  had  a  lawsuit, 
which  she  won,  and  in  haste  she  went  to  thank 
and  to  make  speeches  and  compliments  to  the 
First  President — '  Madame,'  he  said  to  her,  aloud, 
'  you  see  that  the  old  monkey  loves  to  oblige  the 
old  ape/  " 

La  Bruyere  calls  the  persons  about  a  court 
"  personnages  de  comedie."  Certainly  the  First 
President  de  Harlay  merited  the  name  of  actor. 
Vices  there  will  always  be  in  the  world,  until  that 
golden  age  arrives  that  we  look  to ;  but  there  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  society,  in  the  times  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne,  unlike  that  of  any  other  epoch  ; 
the  worst  of  the  community  censured  the  others, 
and  with  more  effect  than  the  virtuous.  In  a  court 
full  of  ecclesiastics,  and  when  all  the  least  corrupt 
of  the  nation  looked  on  with  regret,  and  dared  not 
speak,  Harlay,  Ninon  de  PEnclos,  Grammont,  and 
Madame  Cornuel  satirized  the  vices  of  the  times ; 
it  fell  to  their  lot  to  chastise  the  world,  and  their 
sayings  were  applauded  and  listened  to.  Louis 
often  inquired  what  Ninon  had  said,  and  was 
in  awe  of  her  bon-mots;  and  the  court  were 
amused  with  the  witticisms  of  these  persons  at 
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their  own  expense :  a  singular  mixture  of  the  bar- 
barism and  refinement  of  the  pagan  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome.* 


THE  CHANCELLOR  D'AGUESSEAU. 

Born,  1668  ;  died,  1751. 

HENRI  FRA^OIS  D'AGUESSEAU  was  Chancellor 
of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Regent 
Orleans,  He  bore  an  illustrious  name,  and  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  ancestry.  At  one  time  he 
was  menaced  with  disgrace  on  account  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  of  the  King ;  and  when  he  was 
setting  off  to  Versailles,  his  wife  called  to  him — 
"  When  you  see  the  King,  forget  your  wife  and 
children — lose  all,  except  honour."  This  high- 
minded  lady  was  Anne  d'Ormesson,  whose  rare 
qualities  made  her  worthy  of  being  associated  in 
the  eclat  and  happiness  of  his  life.  M.  de  Cou- 
langes  said,  apropos  of  that  marriage,  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  the  graces  and  the 
virtues  together. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  bull  from  the  Pope, 

*  See  Memoirs  of  Saint-Simon. 
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in  the  form  and  substance  of  which  the  Chancellor 
saw  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  monarchy,  that 
he  defended  it  against  Louis  XIV.  himself.  This 
he  expressed  energetically  to  the  Pope's  nuncio, 
Quirini,  who  came  to  visit  him  at  Frennes,  and 
said — "It  is  here  that  arms  are  forged  against 
Rome."  "  No,"  said  D'Aguesseau,  "  not  arms,  but 
shields." 

Under  the  Regent,  D'Aguesseau  went  out  of 
office,  and  was  sent  into  exile  for  having  opposed 
the  projects  known  under  the  name  of  the  Law 
system;  but  it  was  in  1720,  that  Law  himself, 
accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Conflans,  the 
Regent's  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  went  to 
Frennes,  to  fetch  the  Chancellor  back.  D'Aguesseau 
was  thirty-four  years  in  office,  an*d  ten  in  exile. 

The  Chancellor  spoke  like  an  orator,  and  thought 
like  a  philosopher.  Saint-Simon  cannot  help 
saying  a  great  deal  of  good  of  him ;  he  accords 
him  considerable  cleverness,  application,  pene- 
tration, and  learning  of  all  sorts;  which,  with 
gravity,  religious  feelings,  purity  of  morals,  and 
a  strong  sense  of  justice,  composed  his  character. 
Saint-Simon  afterwards  censures  his  slowness  and 
indecision.  One  day  the  Comte  de  Brancas  re- 
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preached  him  with  these  faults.  "  When  I  think," 
said  D'Aguesseau,  "  that  the  Chancellor's  decision 
becomes  law,  it  is  allowable  to  reflect  for  a  long 
while  before  pronouncing  it" 

He  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and 
some  Eastern  languages;  also  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  English.  He  was  a  good  poet, 
and  that  circumstance  gave  his  style  the  harmony 
and  refinement  which  were  so  much  admired ;  his 
poems  were  never  published. 


FONTENELLE. 

Born,  1657;  died,  1757. 

FONTENELLE'S  life  embraced  an  entire  century, 
wanting  a  few  days.  He  was  considered  in  France 
as  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  brilliant  age  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  and  all  the  greatest  men  of  his  day 
were  either  his  friends,  his  enemies,  or  his  rivals. 
The  extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  refinement  of  his 
pen,  shewing  genius  and  graces  that  were  peculiarly 
and  eminently  French,  and  that  could  only  have 
been  developed  in  France,  gave  him  a  great  repu- 
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tation  in  his  own  country,  which  he  never  had  out 
of  it.  There  was  so  much  harmony  in  his  writings, 
his  conduct,  and  his  principles,  that  he  must  be 
looked  on  as  wholly  and  entirely  a  French  writer. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as 
regards  his  country ;  for  in  his  life,  character,  and 
writings,  the  same  harmony  existed  nationally. 

Fontenelle  was  a  philosopher,  but  a  French 
philosopher;  and  accordingly  he  determined  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  a  tranquil 
existence,  and  to  push  aside  all  the  evils  of  life. 
He  was  accused  of  total  and  entire  egotism ;  but 
he  did  good  secretly ;  he  was  exempt  from  all 
strong  feeling,  but  he  mastered  every  little 
passion ;  his  enlightened  understanding  was  gentle 
and  conciliatory  on  all  occasions,  and  he  had  the 
address  of  knowing  how  to  manage  his  friends  with- 
out sacrificing  his  independence  of  character. 

When  at  the  head  of  French  literature,  he  gave 
to  science  and  letters  the  weight,  the  dignity,  and 
consideration  which  was  their  due.  In  all  accounts 
of  Fontenelle,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when  once  he 
had  given  his  opinion,  and  the  reasons  upon  which 
he  leaned,  he  held  his  tongue,  and  never  vouchsafed 
to  answer  any  of  those  who  contradicted  him. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct 
all  through  life,  joined  to  a  sort  of  animal  listless- 
ness.     He  hated  all  violent  feelings,  all  violent 
exercise,  and  he  never  knew  either  great  joy  or 
great  sorrow:    he  himself  owned  that  during  his 
life  he  had  neither  laughed  nor  shed  tears ;  but  he 
was  habitually  gay  and  cheerful.     His  mother  was 
sister  to  Corneille.  She  was  a  woman  of  good  sense, 
and  her  son  was  much  attached  to  her — "  I  am  like 
her,"  he  said  ;  "  and  in  saying  so,  I  praise  myself." 
Fontenelle  was  very  good-looking,  but  the  only 
subject   he   shewed  vanity  upon   was   his  being 
nephew  to  Corneille ;    he  had  no  desire  for  any 
further  distinction.     The  beginning  of  his  literary 
career  was  marked  by  the  downfal  of  his  tragedy, 
and  a  constant  state  of  warfare  that  he  lived  in 
with  both   Boileau  and   Racine.     His  friendship 
with  La  Motte  lasted  during  thirty  years :    they 
had  the  same  enemies,  and  the  same  friends;  and 
the  goodness  of  La  Motte's  heart  having  disarmed 
Boileau,  the  latter  forgave  him  everything,  except 
his  friendship  with  Fontenelle.* 

*  D'Alembert  gives  the  following  account  of  these  two  friends, 
who  were  inseparable: — "Us  laissaient  aux  preventions  de  la 
sottise  en  tout  genre,  la  plus  libre  carribre.  Mais  Fontenelle, 
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Fontenelle,  after  the  death  of  La  Motte,  took 
occasion  to  praise  him  without  drawback,  in  a 
seance  at  the  French  Academy.  At  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  said,  "  The  best  trait  in  my  life  is, 
that  I  never  was  jealous  of  La  Motte.* 

toujours  peu  presse  de  parler,  se  contentait  d'ecouter  ceux  qui 
n'etaient  pas  digues  de  1'entendre,  et  songeait  seulement  a  leur 
montrer  une  apparence  d'approbation,  qui  les  empechait  de 
prendre  son  silence  pour  du  mepris.  La  Motte,  plus  complai- 
sant encore,  ou  plus  philosophe,  s'appliquait  a  chercher,  dans 
les  hommes  les  plus  sots,  le  cote  favorable ;  il  les  mettait  sur 
ce  qu'ils  avaient  le  raieux  vu,  surcequ'il  pouvaient  le  mieux 
entendre,  et  leur  procurait,  sans  affectation,  le  plaisir  d'etaler 
au-dehors  le  peu  de  savoir  qu'ils  possedaient.  S'ils  sortaient 
contents  avec  Fontenelle  ils  sortaient  enchantes  avec  La  Motte  : 
flattcs  que  le  premier  leur  eut  trouve  de  1'esprit;  mais  ravis  de 
s'en  etre  trouve"  bien  avec  le  second." 

*  Antoine  Hondar  de  la  Motte  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
writers  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Educated 
for  the  law,  he  took  to  composing  for  the  theatre  early  in  life  ; 
but  bringing  out  a  piece  that  failed,  he,  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  went 
offtoLaTrappe,  along  with  a  young  friend.  The  Abbe  de  Ranee 
sent  away  these  two  young  men  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
thinking  their  vocation  or  their  weak  state  of  health  not  suited  to 
the  hardships  of  La  Trappe.  La  Motte  then  wrote  plays  and 
operas  which  had  great  success,  particularly  the  tragedy  of 
"  Ines  de  Castro."  "  Le  Magnifique"  is  the  only  one  of  his 
dramas  now  in  the  list  of  acting  plays  at  Paris.  La  Motte  pleased 
universally,  from  his  agreeable  manners  and  amiable  disposition. 
He  had  bad  health,  and  was  nearly  blind,  but  his  gentleness 
never  left  him.  In  some  crowded  spot  he  trod  on  the  foot  of 
a  young  man,  who,  turning  round,  gave  him  a  blow,  accom- 
panied with  some  injurious  expression — "  Monsieur,"  said 
La  Motte,  "  vous  allez  etre  bien  fache,  car  je  sub  aveugle.** 
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The  first  work  which  raised  the  reputation  of 
Fontenelle  was  "  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead ;" 
after  this  followed  "  The  Plurality  of  Worlds."  The 
"  Dialogues"  had  great  success  ;  they  are  full  of 
subtleties  and  paradoxes,  which  were  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  day ;  but  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds" 
shews  his  profound  knowledge  and  his  powerful 
mind.  His  "  History  of  the  Academy  of  Science," 
and  his  geometrical  work,  put  the  seal  to  his  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  science. 

Fontenelle  carried  his  talents  into  society  with 
a  light  hand.  He  had  wit  and  gaiety  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  he  was  gifted  with  the  most  agreeable 
manner  to  women ;  his  brilliant  witticisms  were 
never  bitter,  and  he  boasted  that  he  had  never  in 
his  life  given  the  least  ridicule  to  virtue.  He  was 
so  reserved  in  argument,  that  it  was  said,  "  Fonte- 
nelle was  afraid  of  being  in  the  right."  In  conver- 
sation, he  was  a  good  listener,  and  was  celebrated 
for  making  the  wit  of  others  admired.  One  night, 
Madame  d'Argenson  said  something  witty  at  sup- 
per, but  which  was  not  releve  by  any  of  the  com- 
pany, upon  which  she  cried  out,  "  Fontenelle, 
where  are  you  ?"  His  success  in  the  world  ex- 
cited more  envy  than  his  literary  success.  La 
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Bruyere  drew  his  character,  under  the  name  of 
Cydias,  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Fontenelle  was  never  married ;  he  resided  with 
his  uncle  Corneille,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  gave  him  an  apartment  in  the  Palais- 
Royal,  and  in  his  old  age  he  lived  with  his  nephew. 
He  used  to  say,  "  a  wise  man  takes  but  little 
room,  and  seldom  changes ;"  he  did  change  often, 
however,  though  he  made  no  journeys.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  Regent  and  with  the  minister 
Dubois  did  not  influence  his  independence;  he 
refused  the  Regent  his  vote,  to  get  Remond  de 
Saint  Mard  into  the  French  Academy.  One  day 
the  Regent  said  to  him,  "  Fontenelle,  I  believe 
but  little  in  virtue."  "  Monseigneur,"  he  an- 
swered, "  there  are,  however,  some  good  kind 
of  people  in  the  world,  but  they  do  not  come 
to  you." 

Fontenelle  was  very  economical  and  very  liberal 
at  the  same  time :  some  of  his  gifts  were  not 
found  out  till  after  his  death.  His  places  and 
pensions  gave  him  the  means  of  being  liberal.  To 
those  friends  who  spoke  to  him  as  charitable, 
he  answered,  coldly — "  So  I  ought  to  be."  Charity 
was  not  an  impulse  of  his  heart,  it  was  the  dictate 
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of  his  reason.  He  never  was  offended  at  being 
reproached  for  his  coldness  and  insensibility,  which 
often  happened  to  him ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
calculated  the  advantages  of  possessing  that  spe- 
cies of  reputation. 

Fontenelle  said,  that  Madame  Geoffrin  brought 
into  company  all  that  can  be  brought,  except  that 
interest  in  it  which  makes  a  person  unhappy.  In 
his  lifetime,  his  friend,  Madame  de  Lambert, 
drew  this  portrait  of  him : — "  He  is  at  ease  and 
amiable  with  his  friends  ;  feeling  is  not  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  and  you  give  your  sympathy  to 
his  understanding,  not  to  his  heart.  In  women, 
he  cares  but  for  their  looks ;  you  must  please  his 
eye;  but  that  is  enough — all  other  merit  is  lost 
upon  him." 

What  is  called  abandon,  Fontenelle  was  without ; 
and  that  deficiency  is  a  fault  that  a  woman  cannot 
forgive  in  the  man  who  has  succeeded  in  making 
her  in  love  with  him.  Without  doubt,  Fontenelle 
was  born  without  passion,  and  his  philosophy  was 
the  result  of  calculation  as  well  as  of  nature. 

Fontenelle  had  one  true  friend,  who  was  neither 
a  great  man  nor  a  great  author :  this  was  Brunei, 
a  college  companion  of  his  youth.  He  was  a 
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lawyer  at  Rouen,  and  for  him  Fontenelle  com- 
mitted a  very  blameable  action,  and  one  against 
every  rule  of  honour  ;  he  wrote  for  Brunei  a  dis- 
course, which  carried  off  the  prize  at  the  French 
Academy.  But  the  Abbe  Trublet  mentions  a  trait  of 
this  friendship,  which  does  honour  to  both  parties. 
Brunei  wrote  from  Rouen  to  his  friend,  "  If  you 
have  a  thousand  crowns,  lend  them  to  me."  Fon- 
tenelle answered,  "  When  I  got  your  letter,  I 
was  going  to  put  out  to  interest  my  thousand 
crowns."  Brunei  wrote  again  :  "  Send  your  thou- 
sand crowns  to  me," — a  laconic  answer  which 
pleased  Fontenelle,  and  he  immediately  complied 
with  its  desire.  The  Abbe  de  Vertot  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Madame  de  Stahl,*  that  when  Brunei 
died,  in  1711,  Fontenelle  was  very  unhappy;  but 
his  gaiety  of  disposition  and  his  faculties  remained 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  and  his  death 
was  but  a  fainting-fit,  to  which  he  had  been  subject 
in  his  old  age. 

*  Madame  de  Stahl,  the  friend  and  attendant  of  the  Duchess 
du  Maine. 
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THE  DUKE  DE   SAINT-SIMON. 

Born,  1675;  died,  1755. 

MARMONTEL  said  of  the  Duke  de  Saint- Simon, 
"  that  as  an  historian,  he  saw  in  the  French  nation 
only  the  nobility  ;  in  the  nobility,  only  the  peers  ; 
and  in  the  peers,  only  himself."  Dangeau  and 
Saint- Simon  were  the  historians  of  the  events  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Dangeau's  accounts  of 
what  he  witnessed  are  told  as  facts  in  a  gazette  ; 
Saint-Simon  writes  in  a  different  style.  After  the 
death  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  he  retired  to  his 
estates  at  La  Ferte.  He  was  ambassador  in  Spain 
during  part  of  the  regency,  which  was  the  only 
political  act  of  his  life  on  record. 

"When the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  died,  in  1758, 
the  original  manuscript  of  his  memoirs,  written 
entirely  in  his  own  hand,  was  deemed  of  such  im- 
portance by  his  family,  and  the  custody  of  it  so 
delicate  a  matter,  that  they  applied  for  a  lettre-de- 
cachet,  by  authority  of  which  it  was  taken  posses- 
sion of,  and  deposited  for  preservation  among  the 
archives  of  the  state.  The  memoirs  terminate 
with  the  death  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  in  1720. 

N2 
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The  author  lived  thirty -four  years  after  that  event. 
When  the  death  of  most  or  all  of  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  memoirs  had  removed  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  originally  felt  as  to  their  publi- 
cation, the  family  made  various  applications  for 
the  restitution  of  the  MS.,  but  always  without  suc- 
cess. The  task  of  examining  the  memoirs  was 
committed  to  the  Abbe  Voisenon,  who  made 
extracts  from  them,  which,  by  the  treachery  of  a 
domestic,  were  copied,  and  committed  to  the  press 
at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution;  but 
it  was  owing  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
Louis  XVIII.  that  the  original  MS.  was  restored 
to  the  Marquis  de  Saint- Simon,  the  author's  de- 
scendant, and  the  complete  edition  came  out  at 
Paris,  in  twenty-one  volumes,  in  1830. 

ee  Saint- Simon  describes  the  facts  that  came 
under  his  own  eye,  or  from  his  own  immediate  in- 
formers. He  is  not  an  historian,  for  he  does  not 
bind  himself  to  any  order  of  events ;  and  he  is  not 
a  biographer,  for  it  pleases  him  more  to  draw  the 
character  of  his  subject  than  to  pursue  him  through 
the  different  stages  of  his  life ;  but  he  partakes  of 
both  characters.  The  groundwork  of  his  memoirs 
is  his  own  life.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
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he  was  more  of  an  observer  than  an  actor.  He 
was  the  model  of  a  French  aristocrat,  and  of  a 
courtier  of  those  days — want  of  birth  was  in  his 
eyes  total  incompetency ;  but,  along  with  this 
feeling,  it  is  plain  to  see  struggling  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice and  discrimination.  Of  the  people  we  hear 
nothing,  but  everything  of  the  three  classes  of 
aristocracy,  favourites,  and  servitors,  who  are  the 
only  bodies  of  whose  importance  a  grand  seigneur 
of  that  time  was  cognizant.  Service  was  his  first 
thought ;  after  two  or  three  campaigns  and  a  siege 
or  two,  he  was  considered  qualified,  not  to  desert 
the  army,  (for  this  Louis  rarely  forgave,)  but  to 
beg  some  charge  about  the  court  during  a  cessation 
of  military  operations,  to  spend  the  winter  at  Ver- 
sailles, to  hunt  with  the  King,  and  to  ask  for  an 
invitation  to  Marly.  If,  as  was  probable,  he  was 
governor  of  some  town,  or  held  any  other  high 
provincial  charge,  an  occasional  visit  to  the  seat  of 
it  might  be  overlooked.  Then,  indeed,  occurred 
the  duties  of  war ;  an  expedition  to  Savoy,  attended 
by  his  gentlemen  and  friends,  or  to  Flanders,  or 
the  Rhine.  The  grand  spectacle  of  the  ma- 
no3uvres  of  Turenne,  Luxembourg,  or  Villars, 
with  the  excitement  of  some  danger,  afforded  a 
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few  opportunities  of  distinguishing  that  courage,  in 
which  a  nobleman  of  that  day  was  never  deficient, 
and  thus  being  talked  of  in  the  saloons  of  Versailles. 

"  Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  ordinary  life  of 
a  courtier  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  course  it 
was  varied  by  political  cabals,  by  intrigues,  by 
duels,  and  by  occasional  visits  to  the  Bastille.  The 
moral  characteristics  of  the  courtiers  were  not  of 
a  high  order;  success  was  the  end  and  arbiter  of 
all  measures,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
means  of  ensuring  it,  however  base  or  wicked, 
which  were  not  resorted  to ;  the  object  of  the  suc- 
cess being  rarely  of  a  kind  to  palliate  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  instruments.  High  play,  pro- 
fusion, and  expense  of  every  description,  were  too 
general  to  be  considered  remarkable  in  any  indi- 
vidual. They  had,  moreover,  the  royal  sanction ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  consider  how  completely  the 
moral  code  of  that  age  was  the  creature  of  the 
monarch's  breath."* 

No  man  was  ever  so  completely  the  director  of 
the  spirit  of  his  time  as  Louis  XIV,,  and  no  sove- 
reign ever  ruled  the  nobility  as  he  did.     Madame 
de  Sevigne's  letters  would  alone  prove  this  fact, 
*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 
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The  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  was  beginning  his 
career  as  a  courtier  when  Madame  de  Sevigne  died, 
and  his  notice  of  her  death  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. He  revised  his  memoirs  in  his  old  age,  in 
his  retirement  of  La  Ferte ;  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers say  that  he  composed  them  there.  The 
Cardinal  de  Retz's  memoirs  were  also  composed 
in  retirement,  after  years  of  reflection.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's history  of  what  he  had  witnessed  was 
written  in  seclusion,  at  Montpellier,  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  letters  of  those  times  convey 
more  the  impression  of  being  dictated  by  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  than  any  memoirs  or  his- 
tories, however  these  last  may  have  the  merit  of 
reflection  and  composition. 

Saint-  Simon  was  in  habits  of  friendship  with 
the  Dukes  of  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  young  Duke  de  Bourgogne,  the 
pupil  of  Fenelon,  which  gave  Saint- Simon  such  a 
knowledge  and  admiration  of  that  prelate.  His 
embassy  to  Spain  failed  in  its  object ;  but  he  was 
made  a  grandee  of  Spain,  which  honour  has  con- 
tinued in  his  family,  and  his  son  was  given  the 
order  of  the  golden  fleece. 

Here   is  an   example  of  the   Duke  de  Saint- 
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Simon's  powers  of  description,  and  his  manner  of 
bringing  striking  scenes  before  the  reader.  The 
camp  of  Compeigne  was  formed  at  the  end  of 
August,  1698,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Duke  de 
Bourgogne  in  military  manoeuvres.  The  Duke 
was  first  in  command,  and  under  his  orders  was 
the  Marechal  de  Boufflers,  who  directed  the 
manoeuvres. 

"  The  siege  of  Compeigne  was  made  in  exact 
military  form :  Crenan  defended  the  place.  Satur- 
day, 13th  September,  the  assault  took  place.  The 
King,  followed  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  went  on 
the  ramparts;  it  was  the  finest  of  weather,  and 
the  coup-d'oeil  was  superb,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain,  with  all  the  troops  disposed  in 
different  divisions.  The  whole  army  was  seen  at 
once ;  and  at  some  distance,  so  as  not  to  embarrass 
the  manoeuvres,  was  an  immense  concourse  of 
spectators,  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  brought 
together  to  witness  the  sight.  The  attack  was  to 
be  a  pretence,  therefore  there  were  no  precautions 
to  be  taken  but  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  move- 
ments. 

"  But  a  sight  of  a  different  nature,  and  one  that 
I  could  as  well  describe  forty  years  hence  as  to-day, 
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such  was  the  impression  it  made  upon  me,  was 
one  that  the  King  gave  to  the  troops  and  to  the 
immense  crowd  of  spectators,  as  he  stood  on  the 
ramparts.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  there, 
placed  on  the  ramparts,  in  her  sedan-chair,  inside 
her  three  glasses,  her  porters  sent  away.  On  the 
front  pole,  to  the  left,  was  seated  the  Duchess  de 
Bourgogne;  on  the  same  side,  but  further  back 
and  in  a  half-circle,  stood  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
the  Princess  de  Conti,  and  the  other  ladies ;  and 
again,  behind  them,  the  gentlemen  of  the  court. 
At  the  right  hand  of  Madame  de  Maintenon's 
chair  stood  the  King,  and  behind  him,  further 
back  and  in  a  half-circle,  all  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  men.  The  King  was  almost  always  with 
his  hat  off,  and  every  instant  he  stooped  to  speak 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  inside  her  chair,  to 
explain  to  her  what  she  saw,  and  the  reasons  of  each 
change  in  the  manceuvres.  Each  time  that  he 
spoke,  she  had  the  civility  to  let  down  the  window 
five  or  six  inches — never  as  much  as  the  half. 
Sometimes  she  opened  it  to  ask  the  King  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  generally  he  who,  without  waiting 
till  she  spoke,  stooped  to  give  her  information; 
and  sometimes  she  did  not  see  him,  and  he 
N3 
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knocked  against  the  window,  to  have  it  let  down. 
He  spoke  to  no  one  but  to  her,  except  to  give 
some  orders  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and 
occasionally  to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Duchess 
de  Bourgogne,  who  tried  to  make  herself  noticed, 
and  to  whom  Madame  de  Maintenon  made  signs 
from  time  to  time,  without  lowering  the  win- 
dow, through  which  the  young  Princess  screamed 
to  her  occasionally.  Opposite  to  the  sedan-chair 
was  a  pathway,  which  was  cut  in  rude  steps  in  the 
rock,  and  was  not  visible  from  the  top,  and  an 
opening  had  been  made  in  the  old  wall,  that  in 
case  it  should  be  necessary,  some  person  could 
arrive  by  a  short  way  to  take  the  King's  orders. 
Such  having  occurred,  Crenan  sent  Canillac,  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  that  defended,  to 
take  the  orders  from  the  King  on  some  point. 
Canillac  came  up  the  steps,  and  shewed  himself 
just  above  the  shoulders.  I  now  think  I  see  him 
as  distinctly  as  then:  as  he  gradually  saw  the 
sedan-chair,  surrounded  by  the  King  and  all  his 
court,  which  he  had  not  expected,  because  his 
post  was  immediately  underneath,  from  which 
none  of  this  could  be  visible,  the  sight  struck 
him  with  such  astonishment,  that  he  stopped  short, 
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his  eyes  fixed,  his  mouth  open,  and  the  greatest 
surprise  painted  on  his  face.  Every  one  saw  it  as 
well  as  the  King,  who  said  to  him,  quickly — *  Well, 
Canillac,  come  up — what  is  the  matter  ?'  Canillac 
came  up  the  steps,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
King,  trembling  and  looking  to  the  right  and  left, 
completely  lost.  I  was  near  the  King ;  Canillac 
passed  by  me,  muttering  something  in  a  low  voice. 
— '  What  do  you  say  ?'  said  the  King,  e  speak 
out'  Canillac  could  not  recover  himself,  but  said 
what  he  could  remember  of  his  business.  The 
King,  who  did  not  understand  it,  and  saw  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  from  him,  answered  some- 
thing, and  added,  in  an  angry  tone — e  Go,  sir.' 
Canillac  did  not  wait  to  be  told  a  second  time ;  he 
regained  the  steps,  and  disappeared.  Hardly  was 
he  gone,  when  the  King,  looking  about  him,  said, 
*  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  Canillac, 
but  he  was  bewildered,  and  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  me.'  No  one  made  any  answer. 

"  About  the  time  of  the  capitulation,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  apparently  asked  leave  to  go  away. 
The  King  called  out — '  Les  porteurs  de  Madame!' 
and  they  came  and  carried  her  off.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  King  retired.  Every 
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one  spoke  low  to  his  friend  or  his  neighbour.  It 
was  impossible  to  recover  from  this  scene :  it  had 
the  same  effect  upon  those  at  a  distance  in  the 
plain;  the  very  soldiers  asked  what  the  sedan- 
chair  was,  and  why  the  King  was  every  instant 
stooping  down  into  it.  It  was  found  necessary 
quietly  to  silence  the  officers,  and  repress  the 
questions  of  the  soldiers,  but  it  may  be  imagined 
what  a  sensation  this  scene  made  amongst  the 
foreigners;  it  made  a  noise  all  over  Europe,  and 
was  as  much  talked  of  as  the  camp  of  Compeigne, 
with  all  its  pomp  and  splendour. 

"  This  pomp  and  splendour  were  very  shame- 
ful, in  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  state 
in  which  France  then  stood,  after  a  war  which 
had  so  lately  terminated.  The  King  made  a 
present  of  100,000  livres  to  the  Marechal  de 
Boufflers  and  the  general  officers,  and  many  indi- 
viduals ruined  themselves  with  the  expenses  at- 
tending the  occasion." 
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FENELON,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAMBRAY. 

Born,  16.51  ;  died,  1715. 

To  write  of  Fenelon,  is  to  write  of  virtue  itself, 
of  goodness  taken  in  its  grandest  and  widest  sense ; 
of  everything  that  is  just  and  amiable  towards 
others,  and  of  a  preference  of  the  general  good  to 
all  the  smaller  interests  by  which  mankind  are 
generally  guided.  Fenelon  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  character  that  has  appeared  in  the  world, 
of  any  country  or  of  any  religion :  his  very  faults 
and  weaknesses,  in  which  number  must  be  counted 
his  theological  disputes,  and  his  protection  of  that 
poor  enthusiast,  Madame  Guy  on,  are  full  of  virtue 
and  Christian  forbearance. 

Louis  XIV.  neither  understood  nor  admired 
Fenelon ;  never  comprehended  his  virtues  or  his 
superiority.  Louis  never  liked  simplicity  in  any 
shape,  high  or  low,  from  La  Fontaine's  Fables 
upwards ;  and  he  would  not  have  liked  Racine,  if 
Racine  had  not  brought  down  his  capacity  to  the 
level  of  a  courtier, — to  which  he  owned  that  he  owed 
his  fortune.  Yet  there  is  no  denying  that  Louis 
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was  "  Louis  le  Grand,"  and  the  greatest  monarch 
that  had  appeared  in  France  previous  to  the  times 
of  Napoleon  and  Louis-Philippe.  Louis's  conduct 
to  Fenelon  is  the  worst  trait  in  his  character. 

Fenelon  was  born  in  the  Chateau  de  Fenelon,  in 
Perigord,  in  1651.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  family,  and  brought  up  in  retirement, 
and  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  classical  learning. 
At  fifteen,  he  was  sent  for  to  Paris  by  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis  de  Fenelon,  and  at  that  early  age,  like 
Bossuet,  he  preached,  and  enchanted  his  audience 
with  his  eloquence.  His  uncle,  afraid  of  the  influ- 
ence of  vanity  on  his  character,  sent  him  to  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  where  he  took  orders. 
He  then  wished  to  go  as  missionary  to  Canada ; 
but  thwarted  in  this  project  by  his  family,  and  his 
health  not  being  good,  he  turned  his  mind,  with  a 
religious  and  poetical  imagination,  to  the  missions 
of  the  East.  These  plans  failing  also,  his  early 
works  came  out.  His  book  on  the  education  of 
young  females  was  written,  from  the  strong  idea  of 
the  influence  of  women,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
over  the  destinies  of  husbands  and  sons ;  and  Fene- 
lon was  recompensed  afterwards  in  seeing  grace 
and  beauty  united  with  virtue  and  talent.  His 
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book  was  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  de  Beauvilliers, 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  family ;  and  with  the 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers  and  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse 
he  formed  a  friendship  that  resisted  time,  pros- 
perity, disgrace,  and  exile.  Fenelon's  friendship 
with  Bossuet  was  destined  to  an  earlier  ending. 

In  1689,  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  was  named 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  chose 
Fenelon  as  preceptor  to  the  young  Prince.  These 
two  excellent  men  began  the  task  of  educating  a 
King,  and  never  was  more  evident  the  superiority 
of  Fenelon's  genius.  All  his  wishes  tended  to- 
wards realizing  the  beau-ideal  of  what  a  king 
should  be.  Fenelon  had  remarked  that  works  of 
imagination  make  more  impression  on  the  mind 
than  works  of  reason ;  that  persons  are  more  cap- 
tivated with  great  ideas  than  with  true  ones ;  and 
that  this  particularly  applies  to  the  weak  under- 
standing of  children.  Under  this  feeling,  he  wrote 
Telemachus. 

Fenelon  always  inculcated  this  great  maxim  on 
the  young  Prince,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  to  those  who  are  to  rule  mankind — 
"That  ingratitude  from  men  must  be  expected, 
and  must  not  interfere  with  the  wish  to  be  of  use 
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to  them."  When  one  thinks  of  what  the  natural 
disposition  of  this  young  Prince  was — that  he  was 
the  most  choleric,  the  most  impetuous  of  youths, 
and  that  he  became  the  most  gentle  of  men — that 
at  five-and-twenty  he  was  the  idol  of  the  army  and 
of  the  court,  and  that  everything  was  to  be  ex- 
pected for  France  from  his  reign — it  must  be  said, 
with  the  Abbe  Terrascon,  "If  the  happiness  of  the 
human  race  could  be  the  result  of  a  poem,  it  would 
proceed  from  Telemachus."  Fenelon's  chef-d'oeuvre 
was,  in  fact,  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Duke 
de  Bourgogne. 

Fenelon's  moral  excellence,  his  imagination, 
and  his  genius,  were  forgiven  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.,  in  favour  of  his  perfect  good  breeding : 
he  spoke  the  most  refined  language,  and  his  per- 
sonal superiority  excited  more  admiration  than  his 
writings.  La  Bruyere  writes  his  character  thus : — 
"  One  feels  the  force  and  ascendancy  of  his  rare 
genius;  whether  in  a  studied  sermon,  in  extem- 
porary discourse,  or  in  conversation,  he  is  equally 
master  of  the  ear  and  heart  of  those  who  listen  to 
him.  Envy  cannot  take  from  him  his  grandeur  of 
thought,  or  divest  him  of  his  charm  of  manner." 
This  ascendancy  of  virtue  created  in  his  friends  a 
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tenderness  mixed  with  enthusiasm,  which,  with  all 
her  caution  and  distrust,  took  even  Madame  de 
Maintenon's  hard  heart ;  but  it  failed  against  the 
King's  prejudices;  and  yet  Louis  must  have 
esteemed  the  man  to  whom  he  confided  the  edu- 
cation of  his  grandchild.  It  was  thought  that  the 
brilliant  elocution  of  Fenelon  intimidated  Louis, 
who  never  liked  a  greater  preeminence  than  his 
own ;  but  there  was  a  letter  written  in  confidence 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  which  Fenelon  says 
that  Louis  XIV.  had  no  idea  of  his  duties  as  a 
sovereign,  which  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
King's  dislike  ;  for  he  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  anything  but  flattery. 

Fenelon  had  been,  during  five  years,  preceptor 
to  the  Dauphin,  without  either  asking  or  receiving 
any  recompence.  Louis,  who  well  knew  how 
to  confer  favours,  made  him  Archbishop  of 
Cambray,  in  1694.  From  this  moment  of  pros- 
perity began  Fenelon's  adversity,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate dispute  with  Bossuet,  on  the  subject  of  the 
doctrines  of  Madame  Guyon.  Fenelon  gave 
that  pity,  protection,  and  friendship  to  her,  which  in 
late  years  the  Emperor  Alexander  accorded  to  the 
doctrines  of  Madame  de  Krudener.  The  kindness 
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of  his  nature  led  him  to  take  compassion  on  a  pure 
heart,  carried  away  by  a  tete  exaltee. 

Bossuet  denounced  the  heresy  of  Fenelon  to 
Louis  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  heard  of  the  burn- 
ing down  of  his  palace  at  Cambray,  the  loss  of  his 
library,  his  manuscript,  and  papers;  which  mis- 
fortune drew  from  him  merely  the  Christian  re- 
mark, that  it  was  better  that  his  property  should 
be  destroyed  than  that  of  a  poorer  person.  Bos- 
suet  was  prepared  to  pursue  his  rival ;  and  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  with  inconceivable  coolness, 
gave  up  Fenelon ;  and  shortly  after,  he  received  an 
order  to  retire  to  his  diocese  at  Cambray.  This 
order  excited  in  the  Prince,  his  pupil,  a  grief 
which  did  honour  to  his  character,  and  the  cry 
against  Fenelon  had  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  the 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers  in  the  King's  esteem,  but 
that  his  excessive  disinterestedness  won  upon  the 
generous  feelings  of  Louis. 

In  the  Cardinal  de  Bausset's  life  of  Fenelon  may 
be  found,  at  full  length,  all  the  details  of  the  religious 
disputes  connected  with  Rome ;  and  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII. 's  hesitation  in  condemning  Fenelon, 
made  his  disgrace  at  Versailles  still  more  deter- 
mined. In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  a 
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stolen  copy  of  Telemachus  had  been  published  in 
Holland,  and  this  book,  suppressed  in  France,  had 
the  greatest  success  all  over  Europe,  and  the  ma- 
lignity of  Fenelon's  enemies  failed  not  to  point  out 
in  it  allusions  to  the  conquests  and  the  reverses  of 
the  King's  reign.  Fenelon  soon  heard  of  the  im- 
pression Telemachus  had  made  against  him,  and 
he  appeared  resigned  to  a  banishment  which  he 
often  termed  his  disgrace. 

When  the  condemnation  of  his  work,  called 
"  The  Maxims  of  Saints,"  arrived  from  Rome,  the 
people  of  Cambray  assembled  in  crowds,  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea :  they  saw  their  archbishop, 
whom  they  adored,  get  into  the  pulpit,  and — his 
book  in  one  hand,  his  condemnation  in  the  other — 
they  heard  him  read  with  a  firm  voice  that  very 
condemnation,  submitting  to  it  without  reserve  and 
without  restriction ;  they  heard  him  join  his  own 
authority  to  that  of  the  Pope  in  condemning  him- 
self, in  making  known  the  anathema  on  his  own 
writings ;  interrupted  only  by  the  sighs  and  groans 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  he  pronounced  on  his 
knees  a  complete  and  entire  retractation  of  his  sen- 
timents. Thus  did  Fenelon  raise  himself  above  his 
own  defeat,  above  his  adversaries,  and  above  Bossuet, 
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from  whom  he  carried  off  the  admiration  due  to 
his  victory. 

Fenelon's  existence  in  his  diocese  was  one  of 
exhortation  and  instruction  to  those  around  him. 
Like  the  bishops  of  the  olden  time,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  and,  giving  himself  up  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  genius;  he  spoke  without  prepa- 
ration. An  idea  of  his  lofty  eloquence  may  be 
conceived  from  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Paris,  on 
Foreign  Missions.  After  a  magnificent  discourse, 
he  ends  thus : — "  Que  ne  puis-je  aujourd'hui,  mes 
freres,  m'ecrier  com  me  Moise  aux  portes  du  camp 
d'Israel:  Si  quelqu'un  est  au  Seigneur,  qu'il  se 
joigne  a  moi !  Dieu  m'en  est  temoin,  Dieu  devant 
qui  je  parle,  Dieu,  a  la  face  duquel  je  sers  chaque 
jour,  Dieu  qui  lit  dans  les  cceurs,  et  sonde  les 
reins ;  Seigneur !  vous  le  savez,  que  c'est  avec 
confusion  et  douleur  qu'en  admirant  votre  ouvrage, 
je  ne  me  sens  ni  les  forces  ni  le  courage  d'aller 
1'accomplir.  Heureux  ceux  a  qui  vous  donnez 
de  s'y  devouer !  Heureux  moi-meme,  malgre  ma 
foiblesse  et  mon  indignite,  si  mes  paroles  peuvent 
allumer  dans  le  coeur  de  quelque  saint  pretre,  cette 
flame  celeste  dont  un  pecheur  comme  moi  ne 
merite  pas  de  bruler." 
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This  is  as  fine  as  anything  in  Bossuet. 

The  misfortunes  and  chances  of  war  gave  oc- 
casion for  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  Fenelon. 
The  enemy's  troops  advanced  into  his  diocese, 
where  his  wisdom,  his  firmness,  and  his  eloquence 
inspired  all  who  heard  him  with  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  provinces  overrun  by  foreign  foes.  In 
consequence  of  Fenelon's  virtues,  his  diocese  was 
spared.  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  gave  orders  to  respect  everything  that 
belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  sent 
detachments  of  their  troops  to  guard  his  fields  and 
harvests.  English  sentinels  stood  at  the  door  of 
his  palace,  and  the  courts  of  London  and  the 
Hague  applauded  this  feeling  of  their  generals,  and 
willingly  paid  homage  to  the  excellence  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Fenelon,  and  foreign  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  escort  him  in  safety  from  one 
part  of  his  diocese  to  the  other. 

Lord  Peterborough  was  at  that  time  at  Cam- 
bray.  He  was  an  avowed  infidel,  but  was  so 
touched  by  the  character  of  Fenelon,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  If  I  remain  here  two  days 
longer,  I  shall  become  a  Christian  !" 
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The  situation  of  Cambray,  on  the  French  fron- 
tier, brought  there  many  strangers ;  amongst  others 
the  Pretender,*  acknowledged  as  James  III.  at 
the  court  of  France.  Fenelon  gave  him  excellent 
advice,  shewing  his  esteem  for  the  English  con- 
stitution, equally  removed  from  anarchy  and  des- 
potism. The  Pretender  felt  the  charms  of  his 
conversation,  and  it  was  the  lot  of  Fenelon  to  ap- 
pear equally  great  in  the  eyes  of  a  pope,  a  states- 
man, a  politician,  and  a  conqueror.  He  was  ex- 
empt from  that  illiberal  patriotism  which  cries 
down  all  beyond  the  frontiers  of  its  own  govern- 
ment ;  his  virtuous  and  benevolent  nature  ex-, 
tended  itself  over  the  whole  universe.  He  used 
to  say,  "  I  love  my  country  better  than  my  fa- 
mily, but  I  love  human  nature  better  than  my 
country." 

Fenelon  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  his 
family  and  friends,  who  often  felt  the  ascendancy 
of  his  wisdom.  Full  of  hope  for  the  future,  he 
trusted  that  he  might  live  to  witness  his  country's 

*  The  Pretender,  known  in  France  as  James  III.,  and  who 
afterwards  retired  to  Rome.  At  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  he 
served  under  Marshal  Villars,  and  then  first  bore  the  name  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Saint-George.  He  died  in  1766. 
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happiness,  and  he  communicated  to  the  Duke  de 
Beauvilliers  various  plans  of  government,  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  his  pupil ;  but  while 
Fenelon  was  preparing  the  reign  of  the  future 
king  of  France,  sudden  death  carried  off  the  Duke, 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  their  infant  child, 
leaving  Louis,  an  old  man,  alone  in  all  the  humi- 
liation of  his  lost  glory,  and  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
asters that  succeeded  to  a  long  reign  of  ambition 
and  pride. 

The  death  of  his  pupil  finished  all  Fenelon's 
hopes  of  a  virtuous  hereafter  for  France,  now  left 
to  a  monarch  of  seventy- six  and  to  a  child  in  its 
cradle.  What  now  was  left  for  Fenelon? — his 
family  in  disgrace,  and  through  his  means ;  his 
diocese  ravaged  by  a  foreign  army.  In  the  midst 
of  these  bitter  events,  he  lost  his  old  and  attached 
friend,  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers.  Fenelon  on 
this  occasion  cried  out,  in  his  misery,  "  All 
my  ties  are  broken!" — but  his  very  grief  was 
made  a  crime  of,  and  interpreted  in  an  ill  sense  at 
Versailles. 

Fenelon  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  probably  in  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing a  character  given  up  to  vice.  No  doubt  the 
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Duke  would  have  given  Fenelon  the  highest 
offices,  had  he  been  willing  to  accept  them ;  but 
Fenelon  did  not  live  to  be  placed  under  the  per- 
plexing circumstances  of  refusing  or  accepting 
from  such  a  prince  :  he  had  outlived  all  those  he 
loved,  and  his  latter  days  were  passed  in  mourning 
for  friends  he  was  much  attached  to.  He  had 
long  ardently  wished  for  death  ;  at  length  an  acci- 
dent accelerated  it,  and  his  death,  like  his  life, 
was  that  of  a  great  and  virtuous  ecclesiastic. 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  government  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  of  the  awe  in  which  persons  stood  of  the  court, 
that  no  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  in  the 
diocese  of  Cambray,  on  the  death  of  Fenelon,  nor 
did  either  of  his  successors,  M.  Boze  or  M.  Dacier, 
at  the  French  Academy,  pronounce  his  name  ;  but 
the  tender  recollections  of  him  formed  a  panegyric 
on  his  memory.  Louis  XIV.  survived  him  but 
eight  months. 

That  both  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were  to  blame 
in  the  great  controversy  that  went  on  between 
them,  all  writers  are  agreed.  The  best  reflection 
on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  a  passage  of  Bour- 
daloue's,  which  turns  on  the  failings  of  his  hero, 
the  Prince  de  Conde : — "  There  is  not  a  luminary 
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in  the  heavens  which  does  not  suffer  sometimes  an 
eclipse,  and  the  sun,  which  is  the  most  splendid 
of  them,  suffers  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable. 
Two  circumstances  particularly  deserve  our  con- 
sideration :  one,  that  in  these  eclipses  the  sun 
suffers  no  substantial  loss  of  light,  and  preserves 
its  regular  course ;  the  other,  that  during  the  time 
of  its  eclipse  the  universe  contemplates  it  with 
most  interest,  and  watches  its  variations  with  most 
attention.  The  prince  whom  we  lament  had  his 
eclipses:  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  concealing 
them — they  were  as  visible  as  his  glory ;  but  he 
never  lost  the  principle  of  rectitude  which  ruled 
his  heart ;  that  preserved  him  in  all  his  wanderings, 
and  restored  him  to  religion  and  loyalty,  so  greatly 
to  his  own  honour  and  to  our  good." 

The  faults  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  are  entitled 
to  the  same  indulgence;  their  characters  are  so 
nearly  perfect,  that  their  errors  become  more  ob- 
servable ;  but  the  eclipse  was  temporary,  and  the 
golden  flood  was  unimpaired.  Those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  severe  upon  the  failings  of  these 
great  men  should  reflect,  that  if  they  themselves 
have  escaped  censure,  it  is  less  owing  to  the  unde- 
viating  rectitude  of  their  conduct  than  to  the 

VOL.  II.  O 
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destiny  which  has  never  exposed  them  to  such 
trials. 

The  character  of  Fenelon,  written  by  the  Duke 
de  Saint-Simon,  may  be  accepted  as  true,  for  he 
never  was  known  to  flatter  any  one  of  his  cotem- 
poraries : — 

"  Fenelon  was  tall  and  thin,  with  a  good  figure, 
his  eyes  having  more  expression  than  any  I  ever 
saw — full  of  sense,  intelligence,  and  fire.  As  to  his 
countenance,  having  once  seen  it,  it  was  impos- 
sible ever  to  forget  it ;  there  was  in  it  both  gravity 
and  gallantry,  seriousness  and  gaiety  :  it  combined 
all,  and  was  as  appropriate  to  the  archbishop  as 
to  the  man  of  noble  birth ;  there  shone  in  it, 
as  in  all  his  person,  perfect  grace,  decorum,  deli- 
cacy, and,  above  all,  dignity.  It  was  impossible  to 
take  one's  eyes  off  of  him.  All  his  portraits  are 
like,  but  no  painter  has  ever  given  the  harmony 
of  the  original.  His  manners  agreed  with  his 
looks,  and  partook  of  that  good  taste  that  an  early 
habit  of  intercourse  with  the  best  society  gives. 
There  was  a  natural  eloquence,  an  insinuating 
politeness  in  his  conversation,  which  was  at  once 
noble  and  discriminative.  He  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  his  auditor,  and  the  effect  was  like  en- 
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chantment;  no  one  could  leave  him  without  re- 
gret, or  not  wish  to  see  him  again.  It  was  this  great 
talent  that  bound  his  friends  to  him  all  through  his 
life,  in  spite  of  his  disgrace,  and  which  after  their 
dispersion  brought  them  together  again,  to  talk 

of  him, — to  regret  him, — and  to  wish  for  him 

In  the  retirement  of  his  diocese  he  lived  with  the 
humble  and  industrious  piety  of  a  pastor,  and  with 
the  magnificence  and  consequence  of  a  man  who 
felt  no  pain  at  renouncing  what  others  might  sup- 
pose him  to  regret.  He  had  the  air  of  keeping 
the  world  at  its  proper  distance.  No  man  had 
ever  the  passion  of  pleasing  more  than  he  had ;  it 
extended  to  the  servant  as  well  as  to  the  master ; 
never  did  man  carry  it  further.  ....  Cambray  is  a 
place  of  great  resort.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
politeness,  the  discrimination,  the  agreeable  manner 
with  which  he  received  everybody.  At  first  he 
was  shunned ;  he  courted  no  one ;  gradually,  and 
almost  insensibly,  the  charm  of  his  manner  at- 
tracted friends;  the  fashion  caught,  and  at  last 
every  one  went  to  him. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  Dauphin, 
the  Archbishop's   palace    became  really  a  court. 
The  number  of  persons  whom  he  had  welcomed, 
o  2 
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the  numbers  who  had  lodged  with  him  in  passing 
through  Cambray,  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  wounded,  who  on  various  occasions 
had  been  brought  to  the  city,  had  won  the  hearts 
of  the  troops.  He  was  assiduous  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  hospitals ;  and  amongst  the  officers, 
high  and  low,  he  would  keep  invalids  at  his  palace 
for  many  months  together,  until  they  were  per- 
fectly restored  to  health.  In  the  character  of  a  true 
pastor,  he  was  vigilant  in  the  care  of  their  souls,  and 
ready  at  the  call  of  the  meanest  amongst  them ;  and 
with  his  power  of  eloquence,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  successful  in  his  care  of  their 
minds,  he  was  not  less  attentive  to  their  corporeal 
wants.  Subsistence  and  nutriment  for  the  sick, 
delicacies,  and  medicines,  were  supplied  by  him 
in  profusion ;  and  this  was  all  done  with  order, 
method,  and  care.  Everything,  too,  was  the  best 

of  its  kind It  is  incredible  to  what  a  point 

he  became  the  idol  of  the  soldiery,  and  how  his 
name  resounded  to  the  very  court  of  Versailles. 

"  His  alms,  his  repeated  episcopal  visitations 
many  times  in  the  year,  made  him  personally 
known  in  the  remotest  village  of  his  diocese.  His 
frequent  preachings,  his  facility  of  access,  his  hu- 
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inanity  to  the  lowly,  his  politeness  to  others,  the 
natural  grace  with  which  he  increased  the  value  of 
everything  he  said  and  did,  made  him  adored  by 
the  people;  and  the  priests,  whose  father  and 
brother  he  termed  himself,  wore  him  in  their  very 

hearts And  with  this  passion  for  pleasing, 

there  was  nothing  low,  nothing  common,  affected, 
or  misplaced ;  he  was  always  on  the  right  footing 
with  every  one ;  he  was  easy  of  access ;  every 
claim  upon  him  was  met  with  a  prompt  and  disin- 
terested expedition  ;  and  all  who  held  office  under 
him,  throughout  his  extensive  diocese,  seemed  ani- 
mated with  the  spirit  of  their  principal." 

Fenelon  is  a  character  it  is  impossible  to  tire  of 
contemplating.  It  is  often  that  the  little  trifling 
vanity  of  biographers  (as  in  the  case  of  Boswell 
and  Johnson)  gives  a  greater  insight  into  the  daily 
habits  of  their  hero  than  the  better  expressed 
detail  of  wiser  persons.  Here  is  a  letter  of  the 
Abbe  Ledieu's,  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Cambray.  The  Abbe  Ledieu  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Bossuet,  and,  passing  by  Cambray,  he 
visited  Fenelon.  The  Archbishop  had  seen  him 
often  at  Germigny,  and  with  his  accustomed 
courtesy  (knowing  he  had  relations  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood)  had  invited  him  to  his  palace,  should  he 
ever  visit  that  part  of  France.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that,  as  long  as  Bossuet  lived,  his  private  secretary 
could  never  have  availed  himself  of  that  invitation ; 
but  in  September,  1704,  five  months  after  Bos- 
suet's  death,  he  went  to  Cambray,  on  his  way  to 
Flanders.  Perhaps  he  was  stimulated  by  a  desire 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  not  a  little  ex- 
aggeration in  the  voice  of  popular  renown,  which 
so  loudly  descanted  on  the  virtues,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  noble  and  episcopal  magnificence,  which 
Fenelon  displayed  in  his  exile  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  diocese.  Doubting,  however,  as  to 
what  might  be  his  reception  from  the  Archbishop, 
he  had  provided  himself  with  a  letter  from  Ma- 
dame de  Maisonfort,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fenelon's. 
When  the  Abbe  Ledieu  arrived,  Fenelon  was 
visiting  his  diocese,  but  on  the  following  day  a 
courier  arrived  to  say,  that  he  should  return  to 
Cambray  to  dinner.  The  Abbe  repaired  to  the 
palace,  and  mingled  with  the  relatives,  grand- 
vicars,  and  almoners  of  the  Archbishop,  who  re- 
ceived him  as  he  alighted  from  his  carriage.  "  I 
thought  it  fit,"  said  the  Abbe,  "  to  leave  those 
gentlemen  undisturbed  and  free  in  the  first  cere- 
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monies  of  politeness.  I  was  then  in  the  salle  de 
billard,  standing  near  the  chimney.  As  soon  as 
I  saw  the  Archbishop  enter,  I  approached  him 
with  respect :  he  was  at  first  cold  and  reserved,  but 
polite,  and  invited  me  to  enter  with  kindness,  but 
without  much  fervour  of  solicitation.  '  I  avail  my- 
self,' I  said,  'of  the  permission  your  Eminence 
was  pleased  to  grant  me  to  come  here  and  pay  my 
respects  when  an  opportunity  should  offer.'  This 
I  uttered  in  a  modest  tone ;  and  I  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  and  in  his  ear,  that  I  had  brought  him 
some  intelligence  and  letters  from  Madame  de 
Maisonfort.  *  You  do  me  great  pleasure,'  he  said ; 
'  come  in,  come  in.'  The  Abbe  de  Beaumont  then 
appeared,  who  received  me  with  embraces,  and  in 
a  cordial  and  agreeable  manner,  the  Archbishop 
seeming  to  have  infused  his  whole  soul,  his  cha- 
racter, and,  as  it  were,  his  whole  mode  of  proce- 
dure, into  every  one  who  was  with  him." 

The  secretary  of  Bossuet  might  well  have  been 
afraid  that  he  should  not  have  had  so  cordial  a 
reception  from  the  man  whom  Bossuet  had  deprived 
of  his  situation,  as  sub-preceptor  to  the  royal 
princes. 

The  Abbe  Ledieu  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  gave  my 
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packet  of  letters  to  the  Archbishop,  and  without 
opening  it,  he  made  me  sit  down  above  him,  in  an 
arm-chair  similar  to  his  own,  and  desired  me  to 
be  covered.  During  our  discourse,  they  came  to 
tell  him  dinner  was  ready:  he  rose  and  invited 
me  to  partake  of  it ;  all  the  guests  were  waiting 
for  him  hi  the  dining-room,  for  no  one  approached 
his  chamber  when  they  knew  that  I  was  with  him. 
They  sat  down  without  ceremony,  as  amongst 
friends.  The  Archbishop  said  grace,  and  took  the 
first  seat,  as  was  fit  he  should.  The  Abbe  de 
Chaterac  sat  on  his  left  hand ;  on  his  right  there 
was  a  vacant  seat,  and  he  made  a  motion  to  me  to 
come  there.  I  endeavoured  to  decline  it;  he 
requested  me  mildly  and  politely.  '  Come,'  he 
said — '  this  is  your  place.'  I  then  accepted  the 
seat  without  further  ceremony.  We  were  fourteen 
at  table,  and  sixteen  in  the  evening  at  supper. 
The  company  consisted  of  his  relations,  of  ec- 
clesiastics, whose  duty  necessarily  attached  them 
to  his  person,  and  of  friends,  who  never  leave 
him. 

"  The  table  was  magnificently  and  delicately 
served;  the  servants  in  livery  were  numerous, 
attended  diligently  and  properly,  and  without  any 
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confusion  ;  I  did  not  see  any  pages.  The  Arch- 
bishop took  the  trouble  of  helping  me  himself  to 
whatever  was  best  at  table ;  I  thanked  him  each 
time  with  great  respect,  and  with  my  hat  in  my 
hand ;  and  each  time  he  returned  the  courtesy  by 
taking  off  his  own  hat ;  he  did  me  the  honour, 
also,  of  drinking  my  health.  All  this  was  done 
with  much  gravity,  but  yet  politely  and  affably. 
The  conversation  at  table  was  agreeable  and 
cheerful."  The  Abbe  Ledieu  adds,  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  in  those  days  of  ceremony  and 
subserviency — "  The  almoners,  secretaries,  and 
others  of  the  Archbishop's  establishment  spoke  as 
freely  as  the  rest  of  the  guests,  but  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  use  raillery  or  censure;  the  young 
nephews  did  not  speak  at  all.  The  Abbe  de 
Beaumont  kept  up  the  conversation,  which  turned 
upon  the  journey  of  the  Archbishop.  Fenelon  ate 
very  little,  and  only  of  plain  food ;  at  supper  he 
tasted  only  a  few  spoonfuls  of  milk  and  eggs,  and 
drank  but  two  or  three  glasses  of  a  small  white 
wine,  weak  in  colour  and  in  strength.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  be  more  temperate. 
He  is  very  thin:  his  complexion  is  clear,  but 
without  colour;  he  carries  himself  very  well,  and 
o3 
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on  his  return  home  from  a  journey  of  three  weeks, 
he  did  not  exhibit  any  symptoms  of  fatigue  or 
weariness. 

"  After  dinner  all  the  company  repaired  to  the 
great  bed-chamber,  where  he  invited  me  to  occupy 
a  distinguished  place ;  but  I  sat  down  near  the 
wall,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  visitors. 
The  Archbishop  sat  opposite  the  chimney,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  having  a  small  table  near  him, 
for  writing  and  transacting  such  business  as  was 
presented  to  him,  his  secretaries  and  almoners 
speaking  to  him,  and  receiving  orders  as  to  their 
different  functions.  Coffee  was  brought  to  every 
one ;  the  Archbishop  had  the  politeness  to  desire 
mine  to  be  given  to  me  with  a  white  napkin.  The 
conversation  afterwards  turned  upon  the  news  of 
the  day,  &c. 

"  Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  the  Archbishop 
went  to  see  the  Comte  de  Monteron,  the  Governor 
of  Cambray,  who  was  going  to  Paris  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  The  Governor  is  intimate  with  and 
entertains  a  high  esteem  for  the  Archbishop. 
Fenelon  returning  from  his  visit,  found  me  in 
his  ante-room.  He  then  gave  me  an  interview. 
We  discoursed  on  piety,  spirituality,  and  other 
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doctrinal  topics  :  Madame  de  Maisonfort  was  not 
forgotten.  Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Governor,  who  came  to  return 
the  Archbishop's  visit.  When  his  excellency  was 
gone,  the  Archbishop  sent  for  me,  and  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  suite  of  apartments,  he  speaking 
on  religion,  and  referring  to  it  the  whole  ecclesias- 
tical government,  without,  however,  uttering  a 
syllable  respecting  Bossuet,  either  in  his  favour  or 
against  him;  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject." 

The  Abbe  Ledieu  goes  on  to  state  that  Fenelon, 
speaking  of  Christian  simplicity,  turned  suddenly 
towards  him,  and  said,  "  Ask  me  whatever  ques- 
tions you  wish,  and  I  shall  answer  you  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child."  The  Abbe  might  have  dis- 
covered that  Fenelon's  reserve  proceeded  from  not 
wishing  to  put  to  the  test  the  discretion  of  an 
ecclesiastic  who  had  been  the  confidant  of  Bossuet 
during  twenty  years. 

"  The  Archbishop,"  continued  the  Abbe,  "  kept 
me  to  supper,  and  placed  me  at  the  table  near 
him.  After  supper,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  (Bossuet)  was 
mentioned.  They  asked  whether  he  had  anticipated 
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his  death — whether  he  received  the  sacraments,  and 
from  whom ;  and  the  Archbishop  inquired  from 
me  who  had  exhorted  him  when  on  his  death  bed  ? 
I  answered  simply,  and  as  the  facts  were.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  however,  from  the  last  question, 
that  the  Archbishop  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bishop 
of  Meaux  required  able  exhortation  in  the  hour  of 
death,  and  from  a  person  of  authority,  probably 
on  account  of  the  many  important  affairs  which 
had  passed  through  his  hands  during  a  long  life, 
and  some  of  them  of  so  delicate  a  nature. 

"  During  this  conversation,  the  Archbishop  had  a 
small  table  placed  before  him,  upon  which  he  folded 
up  his  packet  for  Madame  de  Maisonfort.  Before  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  he  asked  if  all  the  persons  of  the 
household  were  assembled,  and  added — 'Let  us 
pray,'  which  was  done  in  the  great  bed-chamber, 
where  all  the  family  were  met  together.  An  almoner 
read  the  Formula,  and  the  Confiteor,  as  well  as  the 
Misereatur,  which  were  simply  repeated,  without 
anything  from  the  Archbishop.  After  prayers,  he 
put  the  packet  of  letters  into  my  hands,  and 
ordered  a  servant  to  bring  wax  lights  and  a  flam- 
beau, to  conduct  me  to  my  chamber,  apologizing 
at  the  same  time  at  my  having  to  cross  a  court  to 
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arrive  at  it.  I  took  my  leave,  and  the  servant 
carried  before  me  the  wax  candles  and  flambeau. 
I  told  the  servant  that  I  should  sleep  at  the  inn,  to 
be  ready  for  departure  early  next  morning,  and 
with  his  flambeau  he  conducted  me  thither." 

The  Abbe  Ledieu,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de 
Maisonfort,  relates  further  the  respect  and  honours 
shewn  all  over  the  Low  Countries  to  Fenelon.  He 
says,  that  the  magnificence  of  his  table,  of  his 
apartments,  and  of  his  furniture  was  remarkable, 
but  in  the  midst  of  this,  there  was  a  contrast  in  the 
modesty  of  his  deportment;  the  opulence  and 
splendour  of  his  house  seeming  to  belong  to  the 
situation  which  he  filled,  but  in  his  person  he  pre- 
served the  utmost  simplicity.  "  His  manners,"  says 
the  Abbe,  "  are  full  of  affability  and  courtesy.  I 
did  not  see  his  armorial  bearings  either  on  his  fur- 
niture of  state  or  on  his  canopy,  or  on  his  church 
ornaments,  or  on  the  hangings  of  the  archiepis- 
copal  throne,  or  in  any  part  of  that  superb  build- 
ing, which  he  erected  at  his  own  expense,  without 
intrenching  on  the  funds  of  the  archbishopric — a 
rare  instance  of  modesty,  which  is  not  to  be  paral- 
leled in  France." 
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MASSILLON. 

Born,  1663;  died,  1742. 

MASSILLON  was  considered  the  first  orator  of 
France,  in  the  pathetic  style.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  College  of  Hieres,  in  Provence. 
His  talents  made  him  soon  known,  and  he  was 
called  to  Paris.  When  the  Pere  La  Tour  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  preachers  of  the  capital,  he 
said — "  I  think  highly  of  their  talents,  but  when  I 
preach  it  will  be  in  another  style."  He  admired 
Bourdaloue,  but  he  wished  to  make  trial  of  a  style 
of  preaching  entirely  different  from  his.  Massillon 
observed  that  the  sermons  of  that  day  dwelt  on 
external  behaviour,  and  general  points  of  morals ; 
and  he  wished  in  his  discourses  to  address  himself 
to  the  passions  and  feelings  of  men ;  he  looked  into 
their  hearts,  to  discover  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, and  tried  to  combat  the  illusions  of  self-love 
by  reason,  sentiment,  and  the  hope  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  a  future  world :  such  was  the  character 
of  Massillon's  eloquence. 

Massillon  first  preached  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
was  much  admired,  although  they  still  remembered 
Bourdaloue;  and  in  1699,  he  preached  during 
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Lent  at  the  Oratoire,  at  Paris.  His  triumphs 
were  such,  that  he  grew  alarmed  lest  the  demon  of 
pride  should  get  possession  of  him.  Bourdaloue 
went  to  hear  him,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his 
eloquence,  that  on  seeing  him  come  down  from  the 
pulpit,  and  speaking  of  him  to  those  who  inquired 
his  opinion,  he  said,  as  John  the  Baptist  had  done 
on  the  subject  of  the  Messiah — "  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease." 

Massillon  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  without  action  or  gesture ;  but  as  his 
discourse  animated,  his  action  became  expressive. 
Baron,  the  actor,  having  come  to  hear  him,  struck 
with  his  declamation,  said  of  him — "  This  is  indeed 
an  orator,  and  we  are  but  actors."  La  Harpe  tells 
a  story  of  a  man  about  court,  who  going  to  the 
opera,  found  a  double  row  of  carriages  stopping  up 
the  street :  some  were  going  to  the  opera,  others 
to  the  Quinze-Vingts,  where  Massillon  preached. 
He  went  into  the  church,  and  taking  to  himself 
the  apostrophe  of — "  Thou  art  the  man !"  in  the 
sermon,  he  listened,  and  left  the  church  a  changed 
character  from  what  he  had  entered  it. 

The  court  wished  to  hear  Massillon,  or  rather  to 
judge  him.     Louis  XIV.  was  then  at  the   very 
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height  of  his  power  and  glory,  a  conqueror  in 
arms,  and  adored  by  his  subjects,  surrounded  by 
homage  and  flattery.  To  this  brilliant  court  Mas- 
sillon  preached,  taking  for  his  text — "  Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn."  After  naming  the  brilliant  state 
of  both  monarch  and  country,  he  said — "  But, 
Sire,  the  language  of  the  gospel  is  not  that  of  the 
world ;"  and  then  he  placed  the  language  of  scrip- 
ture in  contrast  with  that  of  the  world.  The  con- 
gregation of  the  chapel  at  Versailles,  however 
accustomed  to  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue,  could  not 
withhold  their  admiration  of  this  sermon.  It  was 
a  pity  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in  the  less 
prosperous  times  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  mourning 
and  sorrow  had  succeeded  to  joy.  Louis  had 
never  heard  so  striking  an  opening  to  a  discourse, 
unless  it  was  one  from  a  missionary,  who  began  his 
sermon — "  Sire,  I  shall  not  make  your  Majesty 
any  compliments,  for  I  have  not  found  any  in 
the  gospel."  Massillon  was  always  firm  and  re- 
spectful, in  announcing  to  the  King  the  will  of 
God;  and  Louis,  who  had  often  left  his  chapel 
displeased  at  the  liberty  preachers  had  taken  to- 
wards him,  was  always  discontented  with  himself 
after  a  sermon  of  Massillon ;  this  he  said  to  Mas- 
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sillon,  and  it  was  the  greatest  praise  that  could  be 
given  to  a  preacher. 

The  first  time  that  Massillon  delivered  his 
sermon  on  the  Elect,  in  the  church  of  Sainte 
Eustache,  it  caused  a  feeling  of  terror  throughout 
the  congregation.  This  piece  of  oratory  was  chosen 
by  Voltaire  as  an  example,  in  the  article  on  Elo- 
quence in  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  Voltaire  cannot 
be  suspected  of  being  a  flatterer  as  to  a  piece  of 
sacred  eloquence.  The  following  is  this  cele- 
brated passage : — 

"  Je  suppose  que  ce  soit  ici  notre  derniere  heure 
a  tous ;  que  les  cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  nos  tetes ; 
que  le  temps  est  passe,  et  que  Peternite  commence ; 
que  Jesus  Christ  va  paraitre  pour  nous  juger,  selon 
nos  oeuvres,  et  que  nous  sommes  tous  ici  pour 
attendre  de  lui  1'arret  de  la  vie  ou  de  la  mort 
eternelle  !  Je  vous  le  demande,  frappe  de  terreur 
comme  vous,  ne  separant  point  mon  sort  du  votre, 
et  me  mettant  dans  la  meme  situation  ou  nous 
devons  tous  paraitre  un  jour  devant  Dieu  notre 
Juge ;  si  Jesus  Christ,  dis-je,  paraissait  des  a  pre- 
sent, pour  faire  la  terrible  separation  des  justes  et 
des  pecheurs,  croyez-vous  que  le  plus  grand 
nombre  fut  sauve  ?  Croyez-vous  que  le  nombre 
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des  justes  fut  au  moins  egal  a  celui  des  pecheurs  ? 
Croyez-vous  que,  s'il  fesait  maintenant  la  discussion 
des  oeuvres  du  grand  nombre  qui  est  dans  cette 
eglise,  il  trouvat  seulement  dix  justes  parmi  nous  ? 
En  trouverait-il  un  seul  ?" 

According  to  the  account  of  the  reception  of 
this  sermon  by  the  congregation,  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  last  awful  words  of  this  passage 
was  extraordinary.  The  passage  has  thus  been 
translated : — 

"  I  figure  to  myself  that  our  last  hour  is  come — 
the  heavens  are  opening  over  our  heads — Time  is 
no  more,  and  Eternity  has  begun.  Jesus  Christ  is 
about  to  appear  to  judge  us,  according  to  our 
deserts,  and  we  are  here  awaiting  at  his  hands  the 
sentence  of  everlasting  life  or  death.  I  ask  you, 
now — stricken  with  terror  like  yourselves,  in  no 
wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but  placing 
myself  in  the  situation  in  which  we  all  must  one 
day  stand  before  God,  our  Judge — if  Christ,  I  ask 
you,  were  at  this  moment  to  come  to  make  the 
awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  think 
you  that  the  greater  number  would  pass  to  his 
right  hand? — Do  you  believe  that  the  numbers 
would  even  be  equal  ?  If  the  lives  of  the  multitude 
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here  present  were  sifted,  would  he  find  amongst  us 
ten  righteous  ? — Would  he  find  a  single  one  ?" 

Many  of  the  passages  of  this  celebrated  sermon 
contain  the  most  finished  pieces  of  oratory.  The 
following  passage  is  known  to  all  admirers  of  elo- 
quence, and  its  invective  against  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions did  not  prevent  its  being  admired  by  both 
poets  and  dramatists : — 

"  Ou  sont  ceux  qui  renoncent  de  bonne-foi  aux 
plaisirs,  aux  usages,  aux  maxims,  aux  esperances 
du  monde  ?  Tous  1'ont  promis — qui  le  tient  ?  On 
voit  bien  les  gens  qui  se  plaignent  du  monde  ;  qui 
1'accusent  d'injustice,  d'ingratitude,  de  caprice ;  qui 
se  dechainent  centre  lui ;  qui  parlent  vivement  de 
ses  abus,  de  ses  erreurs ;  mais  en  le  decriant  ils 
Paiment,  ils  le  suivent,  il  ne  peuvent  se  passer  de 
lui ;  en  se  plaignant  de  ses  injustices,  ils  sont  piques, 
ils  ne  sont  pas  desabuses;  ils  sentent  ses  mau- 
vais  traitemens,  ils  ne  connaissent  pas  ses  dangers ; 
ils  se  censurent,  mais  ou  sont  ceux  qui  le  haissent? 
Et  de  la  jugez  si  bien  des  gens  peuvent  pretendre 
au  salut.  Enfin  vous  avez  dit  anatheme  a  Satan  et 
a  ses  ceuvres ;  et  quelles  sont  ses  osuvres  ?  Celles 
qui  composent  presque  le  fil,  et  comme  toute  la 
suite  de  votre  vie ;  les  pompes,  les  jeux,  les  plaisirs, 
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les  spectacles,  les  mensonge  dont  il  est  le  pere, 
1'orgueil  dont  il  est  le  modele,  les  jalousies  et  les 
contentions  dont  il  est  1'artisan." 

This  famous  sermon  on  the  elect  made  many 
proselytes  to  religion ;  amongst  them  was  the 
young  Comte  de  Rosemberg,  whose  whole  life 
had  been  an  extraordinary  history.  He  be- 
longed to  a  family  much  distinguished  in  France, 
that  of  Forbin  de  Janson.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  had  killed  his  adversary  in  a  duel, 
and  escaped  to  Vienna,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  under  Sobieski,  against  the  Turks.  War 
being  declared  between  France  and  Austria, 
Rosemberg  offered  his  services  to  his  native 
country,  and  he  was  employed  under  Catinat,  in 
Piedmont.  Found  amongst  the  dead  after  the 
battle  of  La  Marsaille,  in  1693,  his  wounds  were 
declared  mortal,  and  he  was  given  to  the  care  of 
the  Jesuits,  at  Pignerol;  and  while  lying  on  a 
bed  of  sickness,  the  idea  came  across  him,  if  he 
lived,  of  giving  up  the  rest  of  his  days  to  God. 
He  recovered,  went  to  Paris,  where  his  con- 
nexions in  the  world,  and  his  pleasing  manners 
made  him  soon  known,  and  where  his  turn  for 
pleasure  caused  him  to  lead  a  life  of  dissipation. 
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An  illness  obliged  him  to  pause  in  this  course 
of  life,  and  once  more  think  seriously,  and  he 
asked  Massillon  to  give  him  advice.  He  told  him, 
that  after  the  battle  of  La  Marsaille  he  had  made  a 
vow  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  retire  to  La  Trappe, 
there  to  end  his  days  in  penitence.  Massillon  did 
not  think  that  this  vow  obliged  him  to  become  a 
monk,  for  he  said,  "  for  that  state,  you  must  have 
a  vocation;"  but  he  advised  his  going  to  La 
Trappe,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  own  mind. 
Rosemberg  then  began  to  read  the  Abbe  de 
Ranee's  writings  to  prepare  himself  for  La  Trappe  ; 
and  his  studies  so  got  the  better  of  all  love  of  the 
world,  that  he  soon  took  the  vows,  under  the  name 
of  "LeFrere  Arsene,  and  became  a  celebrated  peni- 
tent. He  was  recommended  by  the  Abbe  de  Ranee 
to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  be  superior 
of  the  order  of  Reformed  Cistertians,  at  Buon- 
Saluzzo,  in  Tuscany,  where  he  lived  till  1710. 

In  1704,  both  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  died. 
Owing  to  some  court  intrigues,  Massillon  did  not 
come  to  Versailles  until  he  performed  the  funeral 
service  of  Louis  XIV. ;  but  during  the  famine  of 
17C9,  he  gave  a  picture  of  the  public  distress, 
in  his  sermon  on  Charity,  at  Notre-Dame,  that 
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brought  consternation  on  the  whole  assembly. 
Another  sermon  on  the  Holiness  of  a  Christian 
Life  made  such  an  impression  on  the  scholars  of  the 
College  de  Beauvais,  where  Rollin  presided,  that 
these  children  entirely  lost  the  lightness  of  spirits 
natural  to  their  age,  and  imposed  privations  on 
themselves  which  their  good  master  was  obliged 
to  lessen  the  severity  of. 

After  Massillon  became  Bishop  of  Clermont, 
in  1717,  he  wrote  his  chef-d'oeuvre,  "  Le  Petit 
Careme,"  composed  for  the  instruction  of  a  king 
(Louis  XV.)  who  never  profited  from  any  lesson 
during  his  life.  This  work,  in  point  of  language,  is 
so  perfect,  that  Voltaire  had  it  always  lying  on  his 
desk  as  a  model  of  prose  eloquence.  Racine  was 
fifty  when  he  wrote  "  Athalie,"  and  Massillon,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five  was  called  the  Racine  of  the  pulpit. 

Massillon,  like  Bourdaloue,  was  not  gifted  with 
memory :  once  he  stopped  short  before  Louis  XIV., 
who  helped  to  console  him  by  saying  to  him,  it  was 
fit  that  his  auditors  should  reflect  on  the  first  part  of 
his  discourse.  Louis  paid  him  with  fine  words,  but 
the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans,  gave  him  a  bishopric. 
Louis  asked  him,  what  was  his  best  sermon  ?  He 
answered,  "  The  one  I  know  the  best  by  heart." 
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As  a  bishop,  and  in  his  diocese,  Massillon  was 
the  most  excellent  of  men ;  all  his  revenue  was 
given  to  the  poor.  Thirty  years  after  his  decease, 
the  people  of  his  diocese  had  not  forgotten  either 
his  benefits  or  his  virtues.  Not  only  did  he  assist 
them  with  numerous  charities,  but  his  credit  and 
his  pen  were  equally  used  in  their  behalf.  He 
procured  a  considerable  diminution  of  taxes,  and 
he  abolished  some  of  the  ancient  and  indecent 
processions  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame 
de  Simiane  mention  continually  in  their  letters, 
as  taking  place  in  the  south  of  France.  These 
pious  comedies  the  curates  were  afraid  of  doing 
away  with ;  but  Massillon  got  into  the  pulpit,  and 
so  effectually  preached  against  making  a  scan- 
dalous masquerade  of  religious  rites,  to  which  the 
people  resorted  with  stupid  devotion,  and  the 
better  sort  to  turn  into  ridicule,  that  he  in  a  great 
measure  put  a  stop  to  them. 

Massillon  was  received,  in  1719,  at  the  French 
Academy;  and  the  beaux-esprits  were  asto- 
nished at  the  excellent  taste  and  tone  of  the 
discourse  of  a  prelate.  He  went  no  more  to  court, 
but  to  pronounce  at  St.  Denis  the  funeral  sermon 
of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  always  termed 
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Massillon  her  good  friend.  In  a  sermon  of  Mas- 
sillon's,  on  Death,  are  a  few  words  most  beautifully 
expressed  on  that  subject : — "  Vous  ignorez  ce 
que  vous  serez  dans  cette  autre  terre,  ou  les  con- 
ditions ne  changent  plus ;  ni  entre  les  mains  de 
qui  tombera  votre  ame,  seule,  etrangere,  trem- 
blante,  au  sortir  du  corps.  Si  elle  sera  environnee 
de  lumiere  et  portee  aux  pied  du  trone  sur  les 
ailes  des  esprits  bienheureux,  ou  enveloppee  d'un 
nuage  affreux  et  precipitee  dans  les  abimes." 

Massillon  died,  like  Fenelon,  without  debts  and 
without  fortune.  He  is  said  to  have  left  several 
MSS.,  besides  his  religious  writings,  and  amongst 
them  a  life  of  Correggio  —  "a  painter,"  says 
D'Alembert,  "  whose  talents  were  analogous  to 
his  own,  he  being  the  Correggio  of  orators." 
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Bom,  1674  ;  died,  1737. 

THE  grandchild  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  the 
godchild  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  had  every  right 
to  wit  and  judgment,  both  hereditary  and  by  edu- 
cation ;  but  Madame  de  Simiane,  "  cette  jeune 
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Pauline,"  had  neither  the  prosperity,  the  cheer- 
fulness, nor  the  charms  of  her  grandmother. 

Madame  de  Simiane  counted  Massillon  amongst 
her  friends;  and  to  accommodate  herself  to  his 
hours,  she  supped  at  Paris  at  seven  o'clock.  It 
was  said  that  he  composed  his  "  Synods,"  his  best 
work,  to  please  her.  - 

Madame  de  Simiane's  letters  were  much  admired 
in  their  day,  and  the  following  verses,  written  by 
her,  shew  much  talent. 

MADAME  DE    SIMIANE    TO    HER  JUDGES,   DURING   HER  LAWSUIT 
WITH   THE   CREDITORS   OF   THE   FAMILY   OF   GRIGNAN. 

"  Lorsque  j'etois  encore  cette  jeune  Pauline, 

J'e'crivois,  dit-on,  joliment ; 
Et  sans  me  piquer  d'etre  une  beaute"  divine, 

Je  ue  manquois  pas  d'agrement. 
Mais  depuis  que  les  destinies 

M'ont  transformee  en  pilier  de  palais, 
Que  le  cours  de  plusieurs  annees 

A  fait  insulte  a  mes  attraits, 
C'en  est  fait,  a  peine  je  pense ; 

Et  quand  par  un  heureux  succes, 
Je  gagnerois  tout  en  Provence, 

J'ai  toujours  perdu  mon  proces." 

The  parliament  of  Aix  were  to  decide  the  law- 
suit. 

Madame  de  Simiane,  when  a  child,  was  nearly 
being  immured  in  a  cloister,  from  which  her 

VOL.  n.  p 
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grandmother's  influence  saved  her,  and  which 
M.  de  Grignan's  extravagance  and  debts  seemed 
to  render  necessary.  Madame  de  Simiane  had 
the  character  of  possessing  an  unequal  temper ;  to 
which  it  is  probable  Madame  de  Maintenon  alludes, 
when  she  says,  "  Madame  de  Simiane  never  will 
be  happy." 

The  loss  of  the  letters  written  by  Madame  de 
Grignan  to  her  mother  must  ever  be  regretted,  as 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  times.  It  has  been 
said  Madame  de  Simiane  destroyed  them  from  a 
religious  scruple,  but  of  what  nature  was  never 
explained.  Madame  de  Grignan  was  accused  of 
having  liberal  ideas ;  but  there  is  no  further 
ground  for  this  opinion  than  her  having  studied 
Descartes,  and  having  made  ridiculous  reports  to 
her  friends  of  the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  south 
of  France.  The  accounts  of  the  idolatry  of  those 
processions  are  dispersed  through  various  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's.  Massillon  was  so  shocked 
at  these  religious  masquerades,  that  he  put  them 
down  with  all  the  force  of  his  eloquence  and  of 
his  authority.  From  what  remains  to  this  day 
of  the  religious  exhibitions  at  Aix  and  at  Mar- 
seilles, a  notion  may  be  formed  of  what  they 
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were  in  heathenish   idolatry   in  the   seventeenth 
century. 

The  few  letters  that  remain  of  Madame  de 
Grignan's  writing  are  the  studied  communications 
of  a  person  of  birth,  sense,  and  education,  but  they 
are  constrained,  and  want  the  ease  of  expression  o 
her  mother's  writing.  They  represent,  however, 
the  character  of  the  writer, — that  of  a  proud  woman 
of  more  solid  sense  than  agreeable  manners ;  who 
cared  not  for  pleasing,  and  had  it  always  in  mind 
that  beauty  was  the  peril  of  woman.  There  are 
no  strokes  indicative  of  feeling  her  subject,  such 
as,  when  Madame  de  Sevigne,  giving  her  opinion 
to  her  daughter  on  the  folly  of  her  losses  at  play, 
which  she  had  paid  for  with  the  fruits  of  her 
economies,  cries  out,  "  Ma  fille,  je  m'emporte ; 
il  faut  bien  dire  comme  Tartuffe,  C'est  un  exces 
de  zele  F  Every  phrase  in  Madame  de  Grignan's 
letters  is  measured  and  well-considered,  and  there 
is  no  "  exces  de  zele"  about  anything. 

One  letter  only  of  Madame  de  Grignan  to 
Madame  de  Simiane  is  worthy  of  her  mother, — 
that  describing  the  toilette  of  the  Duchess  de 
Bourbon. 

The    estates,   debts,   and  lawsuits  of    M.   de 
p2 
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Grignan,  after  the  death  of  several  members  of  the 
family,  all  centered  in  Madame  de  Simiane,  who 
early  in  life  became  a  victim  to  business,  to  adver- 
sity, to  lawyers,  to  religious  differences,  and  to  ill- 
health.  The  state  of  debt  of  the  nobility  of  France, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  tre- 
mendous, and  the  consequence  of  ruinous  wars,  the 
increase  of  luxury,  and  a  love  of  play,  which  were 
universal,  and  the  example  of  which  was  set  by  the 
court.  The  debts  and  extravagance  of  M.  de 
Grignan  had  been  gradually  increasing,  which  was 
known  to  Madame  de  Sevigne.  She  writes  to  her 
daughter,  from  Livry,  in  October,  1679,  "  I  wish 
that  M.  de  Grignan  had  heard  Pere  Morel  (the 
preacher) :  he  thinks  that  you  cannot,  without 
committing  a  crime,  spend  money  on  yourself  or 
your  pleasures  as  long  as  you  are  in  debt,  and  that 
these  expenses  become  thefts  from  those  who  have 
a  claim  upon  you.'' 

Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  French  nobi- 
lity did  not  turn  the  immense  estates,  which  some 
of  them  possessed,  to  profitable  or  useful  pur- 
poses.* In  the  seventeenth  century,  their  lands 

.    *  See  Arthur  Young's  Agricultural  Tour  in  France. 
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were  mostly  in  forest  or  waste ;  this  they  kept 
for  "  chasses,"  which  added  to  their  pleasures, 
their  state,  and  their  dignity.  It  was  long  before 
they  would  allow  of  their  being  turned  to  agricul- 
tural purposes. 


ON   THE   STYLE   AND   FORMS  OF   LETTER- 
WRITING   IN   FRANCE.* 

MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE'S  reputation  has  decided 
the  question  of  the  superiority  of  women's  talent 
for  letter-writing  over  that  of  men ;  but,  even  be- 
fore the  publication  of  her  letters,  that  pre-emi- 
nence was  accorded  by  men  to  women  in  France. 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  letters  were  only  known  to 
the  friends  and  family  of  M.  Grignan  previous  to 
1724,  when  a  selection  from  them  was  first  pub- 
lished; but,  thirty  years  before  that  time,  La 
Bruyere,  who  was  so  good  a  judge  of  the  art  of 

*  With  regard  to  letter-writing,  Horace  Walpole  says,  "  I 
am  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  a  province  in  which  women  will 
always  shine  superiorly  ;  for  our  sex  is  too  jealous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  good  sense  to  condescend  to  hazard  a  thousand  trifles 
and  negligences  which  give  grace,  ease,  and  familiarity  to  cor- 
respondence."— Vol.  vi.  page  211. 
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writing,  after  speaking  of  the  stiffness  of  the  letters 
of  Voiture  and  Balsac,  says  of  women's  letters — 
"  Le  sexe  va  phis  loin  que  le  notre  dans  ce  genre 
d'ecrire  ;  elles  trouvent  sous  leur  plume  des  tours 
et  des  expressions  qui  souvent,  en  nous,  ne  sont 
Peffet  que  d'un  long  travail  et  d'une  penible  re- 
cherche: elles  sont  heureuses  dans  le  choix  des 
termes,  qu'elles  placent  si  juste  que,  tout  connus 
qu'ils  sont,  ils  ont  le  charme  de  la  nouveaute,  et 
semblent  etre  faits  seulement  pour  Pusage  ou  elles 
les  mettent.  E  n'appartient  qu'a  elles  de  faire  lire 
dans  un  seul  mot  tout  un  sentiment,  et  de  rendre 
delicatement  une  pensee  qui  est  delicate.  Elles 
ont  un  enchainement  de  discours  inimitable,  qui 
se  suit  naturellement,  et  qui  n'est  lie  que  par  le 
sens.  Si  les  femmes  etoient  toujours  correctes, 
j'oserois-dire  que  les  lettres  de  quelques-unes 
d'entre  elles  seroient  peut-etre  ce  que  nous  avons 
dans  notre  langue  de  mieux  ecrit."* 

There  is  nothing  to  add  to  so  flattering  a  judg- 
ment given  to  women's  writing  by  so  good  a  judge; 
and,  also,  there  is  nothing  to  abstract  from  it. 

It  is  extraordinary,  that  the  women  now  cele- 
brated for  their  talent  in  letter-writing  should  all 
*  Caracteres  de  La  Bruyere,  chap.  i. 
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have  been  intimate  acquaintances,  and  have  asso- 
ciated much  together: — Mesdames  de  Sevigne, 
de  Coulanges,  De  Villars,  De  la  Fayette,  and  De 
Maintenon.  Possibly  La  Bruyere  might  have  seen 
some  of  the  letters  of  these  persons^  but  he  must 
have  seen  many  more  which  have  long  since  been 
consigned  to  the  flames. 

The  hand-writing  of  those  times  in  France  was 
generally  a  thin,  long  scrawl :  such  was  the  writing 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
and  of  Mesdames  de  Sevigne,  De  Grignan,  De  la 
Sabliere,  and  De  Maintenon.  From  the  exami- 
nation of  their  letters,  it  appears  that  they  gene- 
rally wrote  in  haste,  beginning  their  writing  on  the 
second  page  of  the  paper,  continuing  to  the  third 
and  fourth,  and  returning  to  the  first  page ;  and 
that  they  used  neither  sand  nor  blotting  paper. 
Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter — 
"  The  Princess  de  Tarente  always  says  that  she 
is  going  to  write  to  you :  she  mends  her  pens ; 
for  her  writing  is  a  great  affair,  and  her  letters  are 
a  sort  of  embroidery, — not  done  in  a  moment 
We  should  never  finish,  were  we  to  make  fine 
twists  and  twirls  to  our  D's  and  L's."  This  re- 
mark alludes  to  the  existing  fashion  in  Germany 
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and  Italy,  of  making  ornaments  with  the  pen, 
called,  in  manuscript,  "  lacs  d'amour ;"  which 
they  made  use  of  in  their  letters  of  ceremony,  and 
of  which  many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  public 
libraries  on  the  Continent. 

Corneille,  Racine,  Boileau,  Colbert,  and  the 
Duke  de  Saint- Simon  wrote  small  hands,  and  their 
manuscripts  would  be  considered  as  well  written 
for  these  days.  Madame  de  Coulanges  wrote  her 
letters  on  many  separate  little  leaves  of  paper, 
with  which  she  is  reproached  by  Madame  de 
Sevigne :  she  says,  "  they  are  like  the  leaves 
of  the  sibyl,  that  fly  away — they  interrupt  the 
thread  of  the  story — but  one  must  not  speak  to  her 
about  it,  for  she  loves  these  bits  of  paper."  The 
letters  were  sealed  on  both  sides,  near  the  direc- 
tion, and  also  on  the  opposite  side,  and  a  piece  of 
white  floss  silk  fastened  the  letter  entirely  round. 

At  the  time  of  Voiture,  and  before  the  days  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  great  pains  were  taken  in 
the  composition  of  notes  and  letters,  and  compli- 
mentary phrases  were  twisted  and  twirled  until 
they  became  nearly  unintelligible  :  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  the  gods  and  goddesses,  were  intro- 
duced on  all  occasions,  as  strong  spices  were 
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brought  into  cookery,  and  overcoming  perfumes 
into  dress.  The  style  of  the  notes  and  letters  was 
first  changed,  in  consequence  of  "  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules"  and  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme" 
appearing  on  the  stage,  and  afterwards  by  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Coulanges. 
These  last  letters  were  still  more  admired  in  their 
day  than  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  and  when 
the  Dauphiness,  Marie -Christine  de  Baviere,  arrived 
in  France,  she  knew,  and  desired  to  see  Madame  de 
Coulanges,  from  the  reputation  of  her  letters. 

Various  imitations  have  been  written  of  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  letters ;  but,  from  their  perfect 
nature,  they  are  found  inimitable  and  untranslate- 
able.  The  great  reputation  they  acquired  in 
France  cured  persons  of  affectation  in  style  ;  and, 
since  her  times,  all  persons  of  good  taste  have 
written  as  their  thoughts  prompted  them. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  learned  persons  sel- 
dom write  well  in  familiar  correspondence,  any 
more  than  an  opera-dancer  can  make  a  bow,  or 
present  himself  in  company  like  a  gentleman.  In 
fact,  the  talent  of  writing  well,  and  particularly 
letter-writing,  is  a  natural  gift,  just  as  much  as 
beauty,  grace,  or  imagination ;  and  though  the 
p3 
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dancing-master  or  the  schoolmaster  may  improve 
these  gifts,  they  cannot  impart  them.  The  faculty 
of  writing  letters  well  is  of  great  value  in  life,  no 
doubt,  and  falsifies  the  maxim  so  long  subscribed 
to,  that  "  les  absens  ont  toujours  tort."  But,  if  this 
pouit  be  disputed,  at  least  the  same  answer  may 
be  given  concerning  that  faculty  which  Madame 
de  Ludres  gave  to  the  man  who  told  her  that  she 
was  handsomer  than  ever — "Tout  de  bon,  j'en 
suis  bien  aise  ;  c'est  un  ridicule  de  moins." 


THE  COMTE  DE  TREVILLE. 

Died,  1708. 

HENRI-JOSEPH  DE  PEYRE,  COMTE  DE  TREVILLE, 
was  the  oracle  of  the  Sevigne  family.  His  successes 
in  early  life,  at  court  and  in  the  army,  were  as 
brilliant  as  could  be  desired  by  a  courtier  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  All  at  once,  however,  he 
quitted  the  world,  for  the  solitude  of  Port-Royal, 
for  study  and  for  a  religious  life,  after  having  ran 
the  course  of  dissipation  usual  in  those  days.  He 
was  a  lover  of  the  unfortunate  Henrietta,  Duchess 
of  Orleans ;  and  the  circumstances  of  her  death 
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made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him  that  he  re- 
formed his  life  in  consequence.  He  was  of  a 
decided  and  open  disposition,  and  was  gifted  with 
as  much  cleverness  as  eloquence.  The  saying — 
"  H  parle  comme  un  livre,"  was  made  from  his 
conversation.  He  is  continually  named  by  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Coulanges,  and 
always  with  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  his 

•/ 

learning. 

M.  de  Treville  was  a  learned  Greek  scholar,  and 
immortalized  by  Boileau  in  verse.  He  was  also  in 
habits  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Abbe  de  la 
Trappe.  Not  being  an  ecclesiastic,  he  never  would 
allow  his  writings  on  sacred  matters  to  be  pub- 
lished ;  but  in  the  religious  conferences  held  at  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville's,  he  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place,  as  adviser  and  corrector  of  all  that 
issued  from  Port-Royal,  in  literature.  It  was  said 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne  that  Bourdaloue  preached 
against  him.  Bossuet  said  of  the  Comte  de  Tre- 
ville— "  C'est  un  homme  tout  d'une  piece — il  n'a 
pas  de  jointures ;"  to  which  the  other  answered — 
"  Si  je  n'ai  pas  de  jointures,  il  n'a  pas  d'os," 
alluding  to  the  supposed  pliancy  of  Bossuet  as  a 
theologian. 
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MADAME  DE  MOTTEVILLE. 

Born,  1621 ;  died,  1689. 

MADEMOISELLE  BERTAUT,  the  daughter  of  a 
"  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi,"  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  niece  of  the  Bishop 
of  Scez,  was  descended,  through  her  mother,  from 
the  ancient  family  of  Saldagne,  in  Spain.  She  was 
placed,  when  a  child,  about  Anne  of  Austria ;  but  a 
clever  child  of  seven  years  old,  who  spoke  Spanish, 
excited  the  suspicion  and  attention  of  the  powerful 
minister  Richelieu,  and  he  desired,  through  the 
medium  of  the  King,  that  Mademoiselle  Bertaut 
should  be  sent  away  from  court ;  accordingly  the 
little  girl  was  banished  to  Normandy,  and  Anne 
of  Austria  allowed  her  a  small  pension. 

In  1639,  she  married  Langlois,  Seigneur  de 
Motteville,  a  magistrate,  and  First  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Accounts  in  Normandy.  There 
was  much  disproportion  in  the  ages  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  and  M.  de  Motteville  dying  about  the 
time  that  Anne  of  Austria  became  Regent  of 
France,  she  sent  for  her  former  protegee,  and 
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ever  after  made  her  part  of  her  family,  without 
giving  her  a  direct  appointment  in  her  household. 
Much  attached,  both  by  love  and  gratitude,  to  the 
Queen,  Madame  de  Motteville  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  writing  her  mistress's  memoirs,  "  to  occupy 
herselfj"  she  says,  "  in  the  idle  time  which  other 
women  passed  at  play  or  in  trifling  amusements, 
and  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  the  Queen's  history." 
Her  modest  and  unpretending  character  has  been 
acknowledged  by  posterity,  and  her  singular  des- 
tiny made  her,  without  ambition,  without  strife, 
and  without  cabal,  the  dear  and  confidential  friend 
of  two  queens.  She  was  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
unfortunate  Henrietta  Maria,  when  she  returned 
to  France,  after  the  tragical  death  of  Charles  I. 
It  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  Madame  de  Motte- 
ville that  she  founded  a  religious  house  at  Chaillot, 
to  which  she  often  retired,  and  where  Madame  de 
Motteville  went,  not  only  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England,  but  also  her  own  sister,  who  was  a  nun 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot. 

Madame  de  Motteville  was  an  assiduous  spec- 
tator of  life,  and  this  attentive  looker-on  as  to  the 
conduct  of  men  and  women,  and  as  to  the  course 
of  events,  is  represented  as  true  and  sincere  in 
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heart  and  disposition,  more  intent  on  observing 
than  in  acting,  and  silent  and  reserved  in  her 
manners.  Madame  de  Sevigne  mentions  her  but 
once,  but  it  is  in  one  of  her  earliest  and  very 
prettiest  letters,  written  from  the  Chateau  de 
Fresnes  to  M.  de  Pomponne,  then  ambassador  in 
Sweden. 

"1st  August,  1667. 

"  Setting  aside  his  Majesty's  service,  I  believe, 
Monsieur  1'Ambassadeur,  that  you  would  be  quite 
as  happy  here  with  us  as  in  trying  to  see  the  sun 
out  of  the  corner  of  an  eye  at  Stockholm.  I  will 
tell  you  how  we  are  all  going  on  here:  I  have 
now  M.  d'Audilly  at  my  left  hand — that  is,  next 
my  heart — I  have  Madame  de  la  Fayette  on  my 
right,  and  Madame  du  Plessis  opposite,  amusing 
herself  in  daubing  little  pictures;  Madame  de 
Motteville  a  little  further  off,  in  a  deep  reverie  ;  our 
uncle  De  Cessac,  whom  I  fear,  because  I  hardly 
know  him ;  Madame  de  Caderousse,  and  her  sister, 
a  new  production,  whom  you  have  never  seen; 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Sevigne,  going  and  coming 
from  the  adjoining  room.  I  feel  sure  that  all  these 
persons  would  please  you,  and  particularly  if  you 
could  but  imagine  how  we  lament  your  absence, 
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how  you  are  beloved  by  us  all,  and  the  anger  we 
are  beginning  to  entertain  against  your  excellence, 
or  rather,  I  would  say,  against  your  merit,  which 
keeps  you  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  hundred 
leagues  from  us. 

"  The  last  time  I  wrote  to  you  I  was  much  out 
of  spirits,  having  all  my  own  melancholy  as  well  as 
the  melancholy  of  my  friends.*  Now,  although 
nothing  is  changed,  we  have  regained  courage,  or 
rather,  we  are  accustomed  to  misfortune,  and  hope 
bears  us  up,  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  talk 
with  pleasure  of  the  times  of  the  Bayards  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Cheverngy,  and  even  wishing 
for  some  new  enchantment;  but  the  magic  of 
Amaltheaf  is  not  yet  in  training,  and  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  is  put  off  to  the  autumn. 

"The  King  amuses  himself  with  the  conquest  of 
Flanders,  and  Castel-Rodrigue  retires  from  every 
town  that  his  Majesty  wishes  for.  However,  all  the 
world  live  in  anxiety  for  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a 
husband ;  for,  notwithstanding  our  prosperities, 
there  is  always  some  one  killed  or  wounded.  I, 

*  This  refers  to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  then  in  prison  at 
Nantes,  and  Fouquet,  also  a  prisoner  of  state. 

t  The  assumed  name  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 
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who  hope  one  of  these  days  to  have  a  son-in-law, 
pray  for  the  safety  of  all  these  knight-errants." 

The  Chateau  de  Fresnes,  in  "  La  Brie,"  whence 
this  letter  was  written,  possessed  a  fine  gallery  of 
pictures  by  the  best  artists,  and  Mansard  had  built 
there  a  chapel  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Val  de  Grace ;" 
but  Madame  de  Sevigne  knew  nothing  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  even  laughed  at  the  pursuits  of  "  la  dame 
du  chateau,"  who  was  then  studying  painting  under 
the  auspices  of  Loir,  a  celebrated  French  painter. 

M.  de  Monmergue,  who  mentions  these  circum- 
stances, calls  the  attention  of  the  artists  of  France 
to  the  scene  described  in  this  pretty  letter,  to  en- 
gage them  to  make  an  historical  picture  from  Ma- 
dame de  Sevigne's  letter;  he  also  mentions  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  acting  at  Fresnes  little  pieces 
taken  from  the  old  romances,  for  which  amusement 
Madame  de  Sevigne  had  a  great  penchant. 

To  return  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  is 
represented  in  a  literary  reverie :  her  love  for  her 
mistress  has  inclined  her  to  partiality ;  as  much  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz's  dislike  of  Anne  of  Austria 
would  lead  him  to  describe  the  Queen  in  the 
striking  and  epigrammatic  terms  in  which  he  often 
indulges. 
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Anne  of  Austria  died  of  a  painful  and  lingering 
disorder,  in  which  she  was  attended  to  the  last 
by  Madame  de  Motteville.  She  left  her  a  legacy 
of  30,000  livres. 

The  "  Memoires  de  Motteville"  were  first  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1723. 


M.  DE  COULANGES. 

Born,  1631 ;  died,  1716. 

MADAME    DE    COULANGES. 

Died,  1723. 

"  LE  PETIT  COULANGES"  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  by  posterity  had  he  not  been  the  relation 
and  correspondent  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  He 
was  Councillor  of  Parliament,  but  his  negligent 
disposition  and  love  of  pleasure  rendered  him 
totally  unfit  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he 
sold  his  places,  to  think  of  songs  and  dinners.  He 
never  made  any  figure  as  a  public  character  but 
once,  when  a  cause  came  on  between  two  farmers, 
who  disputed  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  water  or 
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pond.  One  of  these  men  bore  the  name  of  Grapin. 
M.  de  Coulanges  got  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
in  the  detail  of  the  proceedings,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and  turning  to  the  judges,  said — "  Forgive 
me,  sirs,  I  have  drowned  myself  in  this  pond  of 
Grapin's,  and  I  am  your  obedient  humble  servant ;" 
and  he  withdrew.  After  that  adventure  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  the  law,  but  was  known  in 
the  world  as  the  song-writer,  De  Coulanges,  whose 
songs  did  not  long  outlive  the  circumstances  they 
were  written  for ;  and  as  the  most  good-humoured 
man  in  the  world,  who  enjoyed  perfect  health,  and 
who  had  neither  care  nor  anxiety:  he  was  also 
known  as  the  bon-vivant  who  of  all  others  appre- 
ciated a  good  dinner. 

De  Coulanges  told  a  story  well,  and  made  the 
company  laugh.  Two  journeys  he  made  to  Rome 
inspired  him  with  a  love  of  the  fine  arts,  the  result 
of  which  was  a  collection  of  pictures,  which,  if  we 
may  believe  Madame  de  Sevigne,  (who,  however, 
was  no  great  connoisseur  in  pictures,)  were  superb. 
His  friendships  at  court  and  with  the  ministers  made 
him  well  received  in  every  society;  he  was  au 
fait  of  all  the  gossip  of  the  salons,  and  his  jovial  dis- 
position caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  best  dinners 
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at  Paris,  where  his  songs  and  his  sayings  were  duly 
appreciated.  His  ministerial  friends  never  gave  him 
any  more  solid  proofs  of  their  attachment ;  but  his 
good  humour,  in  this  voluntary  life  of  luxuriant 
dependence,  pleased  them,  and  he  became  part  of 
their  state.  His  letters  to  his  cousin  exhibit  him 
passing  his  life  in  the  homes  of  others,  and  par- 
taking of  the  opulence  of  the  grand-seigneurs,  his 
connexions,  while  they  profited  by  his  gay  con- 
versation. He  used  to  say — "  I  was  born  for  the 
superfluities  of  life,  not  for  the  necessaries."  The 
same  sentiment  is  in  a  song  he  wrote,  when  with 
M.  de  Chaulnes,  at  Rome : — 

"  Fortune,  tu  m'as  fait  querelle, 
Mais  tu  ne  m'as  point  maltraite." 

"  In  general,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "  he  who  amuses 
the  company  does  not  make  himself  either  loved  or 
esteemed." 

M.  de  Coulanges  was  a  diminutive  little  man, 
and  his  species  of  cleverness  corresponded  to  his 
appearance.  His  life  was  gay,  his  spirits  excellent, 
and  he  continued  eating  and  singing  to  the  age  of 
eighty-five ;  while  those  favoured  by  fortune  with 
places,  honours,  and  riches,  passed  by  to  the  grave, 
the  victims  of  anxiety  and  disgrace. 
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Madame  de  Coulanges  was  the  near  relation  of 
the  Chancellor  le  Tellier,  and  of  the  minister 
Louvois;  and  although  she  appeared,  like  her 
husband,  to  be  placed  in  the  high  road  to  royal 
favour,  her  friends  gave  her  nothing  but  flattery 
and  caresses:  she  held  the  first  rank  in  French 
society  for  cleverness  and  wit  She  is  often  named 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  letters  to  her 
daughter,  as  the  fly,  the  leaf,  or  the  sylph,  and 
these  fanciful  denominations  represented  her  per- 
fectly. She  was  a  mixture  of  coquetry,  malice, 
lightness,  worldliness,  grace,  and  vivacity ;  a  cha- 
racter to  be  found  in  all  countries,  but  which 
was  only  thoroughly  appreciated  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Her  letters  were  supposed  to  be  still 
better  than  those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne;  and 
the  agremens  of  her  conversation  were  greater 
than  those  of  any  person  at  Paris.  She  was  very 
intimate  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  in  great 
favour  at  court,  without  possessing  titles,  places,  or 
pensions,  or  anything  but  that  wit,  which  was  a 
dignity.  Her  wit,  however,  procured  her  nothing 
but  honours,  and  it  appeared  that  both  she  and 
M.  de  Coulanges  wanted  riches.  Her  husband's 
wit  lowered  him  in  society — it  partook  too  much 
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of  buffoonery ;  hers,  on  the  contrary,  raised  her — 
it  was  made  up,  and  dressed  beautifully,  like  a 
French  woman  going  to  a  ball ;  it  was  embellished 
with  every  care,  yet  appeared  perfectly  easy  and 
natural.  She  was  proud  of  her  talent  of  saying  all 
and  everything  that  came  into  her  head,  and  her 
turn  of  expression  was  so  veiled,  and  so  well  ma- 
naged, that  by  its  aid  everything  might  be  said. 
Her  flattery  had  often  a  sting,  and  her  malice  often 
shone  through  the  most  perfect  good  breeding. 

Madame  de  Coulanges  had  a  long  illness,  and 
Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  her  joy  at  her  getting  better, 
cried  out — "  The  epigrams  are  beginning."  She 
was  a  pretty  woman ;  Madame  de  Villars  says,  that 
no  picture  could  express  the  vivacity  and  cleverness 
of  her  countenance.  She  had  not  a  few  admirers, 
amongst  whom  were  the  absent  and  original  Comte 
de  Brancas,  the  indolent  and  soft  La  Fare,  and  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  M.  de  la  Trousse,  whose 
liaison  with  her  was  one  of  storms  and  tempests. 
But  what  with  the  quickness,  the  caprice,  and  the 
wit  of  Madame  de  Coulanges,  her  greatest  friends 
were  not  always  comfortable  with  her,  and  she 
treated  them  as  her  fancy  dictated,  and  treated 
her  husband  as  she  did  her  friends. 
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French  wit  must  ever  be  the  same  playful, 
dazzling,  powerful  excitement  it  was  then;  and 
were  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
and  Madame  de  Grignan  to  find  themselves  in  a 
salon  at  Paris,  in  our  own  day,  they  would 
probably  make  as  brilliant  a  figure  as  they  did  in 
M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld's  room,  or  at  the  Hotel 
de  Carnavalet.  Not  so  our  Ladies  Carlisles  and 
Devonshires  of  two  centuries  back: — we  can  only 
imagine  them  arriving  suddenly  at  the  dinner  or 
evening  party  of  to-day,  as  a  species  of  masquerade; 
so  ill  would  they  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
language,  to  the  men  and  women,  and  to  the  tone, 
of  the  present  day. 

Late  in  life,  Madame  de  Coulanges  ceased  to 
see  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  Madame  de  Sevigne 
was  dead,  and  she  lived  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  who  in  her  latter  days 
received  at  her  house  a  society  of  women  of  the 
world.  Her  want  of  fortune,  her  age,  her  appear- 
ance, and  her  bad  health,  made  her  leave  the  great 
world;  but  she  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Grignan  to  the  year  1704,  when  she 
died;  and  M.  de  Coulanges  continued  to  make 
journeys,  to  eat,  and  to  sing,  keeping  in  mind,  in 
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all  the  accounts  he  gives  of  his  hosts,  that  "  le 
veritable  Amphitryon  est  celui  chez  qui  Ton  dine." 
To  those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  details  of 
every-day  life  in  France  at  that  period,  the  letters 
of  M.  de  Coulanges  will  be  amusing.  He  wrote 
in  what  Madame  de  Sevigne  termed  a  style  of 
friendship;  by  which  she  meant  details,  not 
phrases ;  and  he  gives  many  accounts  of  the  old 
chateaux  of  France,  of  their  furniture  and  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  of  the  progresses  of  the  cardinals. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Marquise  d'Uxelles,  "  femme  tres 
aimable,"  he  says — "I  am  now  at  Bray,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  happiness  and  good  living." 

"  Je  connois  de  plus  en  plus, 
En  faisant  trfcs-grande  cheie, 
Qu'un  estomac  qui  digere, 

Vaut  plus  de  cent  mille  e"cus; 

Le  mien  soutient  cette  these, 
Rempli  de  friands  morceaux, 

Et  digerant  a  son  aise, 
Truffes,  melons,  et  cerneaux." 

These  verses,  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  may  justify 
the  appellation  of  an  epicurean  pig,  which  was  once 
given  to  M.  de  Coulanges.  Allowance,  however, 
must  be  made  for  times  when  a  duke  and  peer  of 
France  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  marrying  a  young 
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widow  whom  he  admired — "  That  they  should  not 
live  well  together,  for  that  she  was  in  love  with  the 
new  style  of  cookery,  which  he  disliked !"  How- 
ever, on  considering  this  story,  there  is  something 
striking  in  the  good  sense  and  philosophy  of  the 
"  gastronome,"  who  would  neither  have  his  dinner 
nor  his  menage  disturbed  by  dissensions. 

M.  de  Coulanges  describes  the  life  he  spent  in 
the  house  of  a  cardinal,  which  offers  a  curious  view 
of  the  way  of  living  of  an  illustrious  prelate  in 
France,  in  1696 : — "  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight — 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world — in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  company,  excellent  music,  enormous  fires 
everywhere,  games  of  every  sort  and  description, 

excellent  dinners,  and  delicious  wine The 

cooks  are  the  best,  and  masters  of  their  art,  but 
they  have  a  rage  for  something  new,  and  we  shall 
die  of  eating.  They  can  dress  all  the  best  French 
and  Italian  dishes,  but  they  have  now  taken  to 
learn  English  dishes,  which  they  will  bring  here  to 
perfection.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are,  in  con- 
sequence, all  our  dishes  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, but  somehow  or  other  making  themselves 
so  well  understood,  that  we  eat  them  all  in  what- 
ever form  they  present  themselves,  and  with  every 
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sauce This   is   indeed   a   delightful   house 

to  be  in,  and  the  master  of  it  cannot  be  enough 
adored."* 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  to  her  daughter — 
"  Le  petit  Coulanges  is  going  to  Lyons,  with  his 
wife,  and  from  thence  to  Grignan.  He  promises 
to  send  me  an  exact  account  of  your  appearance. 
He  writes  me  an  amusing  letter  on  the  dull,  regular, 
and  wholesome  life  he  has  been  leading  at  Bourbon, 
of  which  he  has  nearly  died ;  he  tries  to  get  the 
better  of  it  at  Paris,  by  late  hours,  made  dishes, 
and  indigestions,  all  of  which  he  is  in  search  of: 
he  is  astonished,  he  says,  to  have  outlived  the 
regularity  of  the  life  at  Bourbon.  The  little  man 
is  vexed  and  cross,  and  will  tell  you  all  his  reasons 
for  being  so." 

*  Horace  Walpole  says,  in  describing  his  reception  at  Lord 
Guildford's,  at  Wroxton,  u  You  will  take  me  for  Monsieur  de 
Coulanges — I  describe  eatables  so  feelingly." 


VOL.  II. 
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THE  ARNAULD  FAMILY,   AND    THE 
RECLUSES   OF  PORT-ROYAL. 

ALL  the  Arnauld  family,  both  men  and  women, 
were  saints  in  virtue,  and  the  most  learned  per- 
sons of  France.  Three  of  the  ladies  were  suc- 
cessively abbesses  of  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal, 
at  Paris,  and  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  In  1625, 
the  latter  monastery  was  abandoned  for  the  former, 
on  account  of  the  insalubrity  of  its  situation,  being 
sunk  in  marshes  and  damp  and  unhealthy  woods. 
Madame  Arnauld,  a  widow  of  great  wealth,  the 
mother  of  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  the  Commissary- 
general  of  the  army,  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Angers, 
bought  the  Hotel  de  Clagny,  at  Paris,  and  presented 
it  to  her  daughter ;  both  houses  were  then  formed 
into  one  establishment,  and  known  by  the  appella- 
tions of  Port-Royal  de  Paris  and  Port-Royal  des 
Champs.  A  chaplain  only  was  left  at  Port -Royal 
des  Champs,  and  the  place  was  abandoned,  ex- 
cepting the  parish  church. 

The  Arnaulds  exercised   great  influence  over 
their   times,   on  account  of  their  number,  their 
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wealth,  their  virtue,  and  their  learning.  Arnauld 
d'Andilly,  the  father  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's 
friend,  M.  de  Pomponne,  left  the  court,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  to  lead  a  life  of  religious  retirement. 
It  was  of  him  that  Balzac  said,  "  that  in  all  the 
corruption  of  a  court,  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his 
religious  virtues,  and  not  proud  of  his  moral  pre- 
eminence and  example."  Two  of  his  sons  and  five 
of  his  nephews  became  of  the  Port-Royal  society. 
Henri  Arnauld,  Bishop  of  Angers,  and  brother  to 
Arnauld  d'Andilly,  was  the  model  of  what  a  pre- 
late should  be  :  he  never  left  his  diocese  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  was  to  convert  the  Prince  of 
Tarentum,  and  reconcile  him  with  his  father,  the 
Duke  de  la  Tremouille.  He  was  adored  by  his 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  saint,  and  after  his 
death  they  preserved  everything  belonging  to  him 
with  the  reverence  that  they  would  have  done 
relics.  He  had  been  truly  the  father  of  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted,  and  his  whole  time  was  occupied 
with  them.  The  city  of  Angers  revolted,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  his  efforts,  during  the  regency  of 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  Queen  was  advancing  to 
take  signal  vengeance  on  the  town :  the  Bishop 
had  been  appointed,  a  few  miles  from  the  town,  to 
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say  mass  and  administer  the  sacrament ;  after 
mass,  the  Queen  advanced  to  the  altar : — "  Ma- 
dam," said  he,  giving  her  the  consecrated  host, 
"  receive  your  God — your  God,  who,  whilst  ex- 
piring on  the  cross,  pardoned  his  enemies !" — The 
city  was  spared. 

The  other  brother  of  Arnauld  d'Andilly  was  the 
great  Arnauld,  the  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  as 
celebrated  for  the  inflexibility  of  his  character  as 
for  his  great  knowledge  and  understanding :  at 
one  time,  during  the  ministry  of  his  nephew,  M.  de 
Pomponne,  he  was  honoured  and  complimented 
by  Louis  XIV.,  but  a  few  years  after,  all  had 
changed — the  Jesuits  were  gaining  an  ascendancy 
in  the  government  of  France,  and  the  most  learned 
theologian  in  the  kingdom  was  pursued,  like  a 
felon,  from  town  to  town,  and  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  a  timely  flight.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  Duchess  de  Longueville  secreted  him  in  her 
house,  and  brought  him  his  food  herself.  His 
whole  existence  was  stormy  and  agitated,  and  a 
great  part  of  it  was  passed  in  concealment,  and 
without  the  comforts  of  life.  Nicole,  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  who  was  of  a  quieter  nature,  and 
tired  of  controversial  war,  proposed  rest  to  him 
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once,  and  his  answer  was — "  Rest !  shall  we  not 
have  time  for  rest  in  eternity  ?" 

Arnauld*  had  great  influence  at  Rome  :  he  had 
refused  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Innocent  II. ;  but 
though  he  was  the  nephew  of  the  prime  minister 
of  France,  he  died  in  obscurity,  at  a  great  age,  at 
Brussels — alone,  and  without  even  a  servant  to 
attend  on  him.  His  death  happened  in  1694,  and 
was  a  great  triumph  to  the  Jesuits,  delivering 
them  from  their  great  adversary. 

The  niece  of  the  above,  La  Mere  Angelique, 
was  the  last  of  the  abbesses  of  Port- Royal,  but  did 
not  live  to  see  the  destruction  of  her  monastery. 
She  was  a  prodigy  of  learning,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  and  excellent  persons  that  France 
ever  produced.  Madame  de  Sevigne  names  a 
letter  that  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres, 
in  1679.  On  the  disgrace  of  M.  de  Pomponne 
she  says,  "  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
heard  a  nun  speak  and  think  as  a  nun  should  do. 
I  have  seen  many  of  them :  some,  who  were 
anxious  as  to  the  marriages  of  their  relations ; 
others,  who  were  miserable  because  their  nieces 

*  There  is  a  portrait  of  Arnauld,  a  very  fine  picture,  at  Earl 
Spencer's,  at  Althorpe,  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
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were  not  married;  others,  who  were  revengeful, 
ill-natured,  interested,  prejudiced.  These  women 
are  to  be  found  every  day ;  but  La  Mere  Angelique 
is  the  only  one  I  have  ever  met  with  who  is  sin- 
cerely and  truly  dead  to  the  world.  She  was  the 
favourite  of  M.  d'Andilly  ;  and  of  her  he  once  said 
to  me,  '  All  my  brothers,  and  my  children,  and 
myself  together,  we  are  but  fools,  in  comparison  of 
Angelique  :  nothing  good  has  ever  come  from  the 
pen  of  any  one  of  us  that  has  not  been  corrected 
and  looked  over  by  her ;  she  is  at  home  in  every 
language,  and  in  every  science,  and  she  has  had 
to  do  with  many  of  the  most  learned  works  of  the 
family.'" 

In  the  monastery  of  Port-Royal  there  were,  as 
nuns,  the  mother  of  the  great  Arnauld,  six  of  her 
daughters,  and  many  of  her  distant  relations.  All 
these  women  were  as  good  as  they  were  learned; 
and,  indeed,  such  had  always  been  the  character  of 
the  nuns  of  Port-Royal.  The  Cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, who  was  their  enemy,  once  speaking  of  them, 
described  them  "  as  pure  as  angels,  but  as  proud 
as  demons."  This  description  applies  to  many 
excellent  persons  in  all  ages. 

M.  Arnauld  de  Pomponne,  who  filled  the  office 
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of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1671 
to  1679,  united  great  talents  to  great  excellence  of 
character.  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in  speaking  of 
the  station  he  had  filled,  says,  "  Fortune  had 
wished  to  make  use  of  his  virtues  for  the  happi- 
ness of  others."  The  origin  of  the  Port-Royal 
society  of  learned  men  was  as  follows : — M.  Le- 
maitre  and  M.  de  Serricourt,  one  a  young  lawyer 
of  great  eloquence,  the  other  in  the  army,  took  a 
sudden  disgust  to  the  world,  in  1637,  and  with- 
drew to  a  house  near  the  Port- Royal,  at  Paris ; 
their  example  was  followed  by  several  learned 
persons,  and  the  society  went  by  the  name  of  the 
Port-Royal  Society.  After  a  time,  want  of  room 
in  their  house  determined  "them  to  remove  to  the 
old  abbey,  untenanted,  and  abandoned  by  the 
nuns  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  in  a  solitary 
situation,  seven  leagues  from  Paris.  At  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  they  found  everything  bearing 
marks  of  complete  desolation :  the  lakes,  for  want 
of  draining,  were  converted  into  noxious  marshes, 
and  exhaled  the  most  pestilential  vapours,  and  the 
land  was  completely  overflowed ;  the  gardens  were 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  brushwood ;  the  house 
had  partly  fallen  down.  The  hermits  were  not  to 
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be  deterred  by  trivial  inconveniences ;  many  of 
them  were  young  men  of  the  first  families  in 
France,  yet  they  did  not  disdain  to  labour  with 
their  own  hands.  The  aspect  of  the  valley  was 
soon  transformed:  the  surface  of  the  swampy 
morass  soon  exhibited  a  clear  lake,  whose  waters 
reflected  the  hills  around;  the  gardens  \vere 
cleared ;  and  the  walls  of  Port-Royal  rose  from 
the  ground,  for  the  second  time. 

After  a  short  period,  Port-Royal  became  a 
numerous  and  flourishing  society.  Its  recluses 
were  not  bound  by  vows,  but  each  led  a  life  of 
voluntary  poverty,  penance,  and  self-denial ;  they 
assumed  no  dress,  but  were  distinguished  by  their 
coarse  and  plain  clothing ;  their  time  was  divided 
between  devotion  to  God  and  usefulness  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  met  together  in  the  various 
church  services,  but  much  of  their  time  was  occu- 
pied in  diligently  reading  and  comparing  the  holy 
Scriptures,  which  they  did  in  the  attitude  as  well 
as  the  spirit  of  prayer  ;  they  also  read  the  New 
Testament  oftener  than  the  Old,  because  they 
considered  the  former  as  the  best  explanation  of 
the  latter. 

Every  one  of  the  recluses  was  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  M.  de  Saint-Cyran ;  for  though  he  was  at 
this  time  immured,  by  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
in  the  Chateau  de  Vincennes,  he  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  ecclesiastics  who  guided  the 
establishment.  Each  recluse  was  placed  in  the 
office  for  which  he  was  best  qualified;  none 
considered  their  birth  as  entitling  them  to  any- 
thing. Some  were  employed  in  manual  labour, 
others  in  study,  others  in  assisting  the  poor ;  they 
cultivated  the  farms  and  gardens;  they  repaired 
the  houses;  they  were  carpenters,  ploughmen, 
gardeners,  vine-dressers, — and  their  good  work- 
manship appeared  as  if  they  had  never  practised 
anything  else.  Yet  their  countenances  and  be- 
haviour marked  them  as  saints,  and  their  manners 
betrayed  them  as  natives  of  a  court.  Four  of  the 
recluses  practised  as  physicians,  and  were  solely 
occupied  in  visiting  the  poor ;  two  of  these  after- 
wards became  the  most  eminent  practitioners  of 
the  age.  Some  nursed  the  poor,  and  provided 
the  sick  with  food ;  others  bestowed  their  care  on 
the  education  of  children.  Distinct  establish- 
ments were  formed  for  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

Meantime  the  fame  of  Port-Royal  became  widely 
diffused :  persons  of  rank  entreated  the  pious  re- 

Q3 
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cluses  to  undertake  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  many  persons  of  property  gave  up  their 
parks  and  gardens,  to  be  appropriated  for  school 
and  play-grounds  ;  and  the  grammars  drawn  up 
for  those  schools  obtained  and  still  maintain  the 
suffrage  of  the  learned.  Some  of  the  finest  verses 
of  Racine  were  meditated,  while  a  boy  at  school,  in 
the  woods  of  Port-Royal ;  some  of  the  best  trans- 
lations of  the  Fathers,  the  theological  works  of 
Arnauld,  the  letters  and  thoughts  of  Pascal,  the 
moral  essays  of  Nicole,  were  composed  in  the 
seclusion  of  Port-Royal. 

In  the  meantime  the  nuns  of  the  convent  at 
Paris  exceeded  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  divide  them ;  they  were  accord- 
ingly settled  in  the  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  des 
Champs,  after  twenty-five  years'  absence ;  and 
the  recluses  vacated  the  abbey,  and  made  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  farms  on  the  hills,  called  Les 
Granges :  these  two  societies  contained  eighteen 
members  of  the  Arnauld  family. 

The  history  of  these  societies  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, for  those  who  care  about  the  manage- 
ment of  large  communities.  The  great  end  of 
their  being  was  to  help  the  poor;  and  much  in- 
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struction  to  that  purpose,  from  the  details  of  the 
institution,  may  be  acquired.  Many  of  the  plans 
of  amelioration,  now  introduced  into  the  institu- 
tions for  education  in  Switzerland,  were  there  pur- 
sued. 

Amongst  the  benefactors  of  these  institutions 
were  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  de  Conti,  the  Queen  of  Poland,  the 
Princess  de  Guimenee,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and 
Madame  de  Sable.  The  monastery  was  repaired 
and  refitted  by  the  benefactions  of  the  Duke  de 
Luynes ;  and  M.  de  Liancourt  erected  a  range  of 
buildings  in  the  court,  for  the  reception  of  those 
guests  who  wished  for  a  temporary  seclusion  from 
the  world.  Hundreds  of  persons,  who  were  marked 
as  Jansenists  in  the  public  eye,  resorted  yearly  for 
religious  meditation  to  Port-Royal  des  Champs. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  long 
awakened,  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Duchess 
de  Longueville,  their  downfall  was  slowly  and 
securely  determined  on  by  the  confessors  of 
Louis  XIV. 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PORT-ROYAL 
DES  CHAMPS.* 

WHAT  Louis  XIV.  was,  when  in  the  hands  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Jesuits,  let  the 
history  of  Port-Royal  and  many  another  dark 
story  tell. 

Not  far  from  Chevreuse,  a  small  town  distant 
about  seven  leagues  from  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
solitary  plain,  encircled  by  the  shadow  and  still- 
ness of  forests,  is  seen  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground,  covered  with  a  poor  and  meagre  vege- 
tation ;  beneath  which  the  traveller  comes  upon 
moss-grown  stones  and  shapeless  traces  of  former 
constructions.  On  this  spot,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  arose  the  towers  of  an  abbey; 
but  this  abbey  was  not  one  of  those  Catholic 
abodes  of  luxury  and  high  living :  it  was  not  like 
Jumieges,  with  its  marvels  of  Gothic  architecture; 

*  This  account  of  the  destruction  of  Port- Royal  des  Champs 
is  partly  taken  from  a  very  clever  article,  printed  in  the  "  Athe- 
naeum," which  contains  a  critique  on  the  account  of  the  demo- 
lition of  the  monastery,  published  in  a  French  work  called 
"  Societe"  des  Gens  de  Lettres."  Another  authority  is,  Lance- 
lot's History  of  Port- Royal. 
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nor   St.  Trophyme,  with  its  bold  cloisters;  nor 
Fontevrault,  where   the   veil   covered  so  many  a 
royal  head ; — it  was  an  assemblage  of  low,  damp, 
buildings,  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  decay.  In 
the  distance,  these  buildings  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  farm,  which  its  proprietor  suffered  to  go  to 
ruin,  but  for  a  large  cross  of  rusty  iron  and  curious 
workmanship,  that  rose  over  the  summit  of  the  en- 
trance gate,  and  shewed   in  the   sun -light  some 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  gilding.     The  abbey  had  a 
garden,    whose   culture  and  design  were  of  the 
most  humble  pretensions,  and  a  little  further  on 
lay  the  cemetery;  but  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  century  had  planted  that  garden — Arnauld,  and 
Lancelot,  and  De  Sacy  :  thither  had  Pascal  come, 
to  meditate   his  "  Pensees"  beneath  its  growing 
shades;  and  in  that  narrow  and  lowly  cemetery 
reposed  Racine ! — that  solitude  was   Port-Royal 
des  Champs. 

What  crowding  memories  hang  round  the  old 
abbey,  which  seems  to  fling  its  shadows  over  the 
entire  history  of  the  eighteenth  century!  Its  name 
is  written  on  every  page  of  the  annals  of  France — 
that  name  which  broke  the  slumbers  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  haunted  his  feasts,  as  the  spectre  of  Banquo 
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sat  down  at  the  banquet  of  Macbeth ;  that  hydra, 
with  a  hundred  cowled  heads,  which  Louis  XIV. 
vainly  strove  to  muzzle,  and,  finding  that  impos- 
sible, determined  to  destroy. 

The  Abbey  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  founded, 
in  1204,  by  Eudes  de  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  favoured  communities 
of  the  Cistertian  order.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  this  monastery  had  shared  in  the 
general  decline,  caused  by  the  relaxation  of  morals 
consequent  upon  civil  war  and  court  corruption, 
and  which  had  extended  itself  to  the  religious  com- 
munities. In  1602,  a  young  girl,  Marie  Ange- 
lique  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  descended  from  an 
illustrious  family,  was  made  abbess.  Under  her 
government  the  convent  was  destined  to  be  rege- 
nerated. The  circumstances  under  which  that 
regeneration  took  place,  and  the  legend  with 
which  the  traditions  of  the  monastery  connect 
them,  are  given  at  length  in  M.  de  Lavergne's 
papers  on  Historic  Ruins ;  and  he  there  paints 
the  growing,  glorious,  and  tragical  fortunes  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs. 

From  the  period  of  the  legend  in  question  dates 
a  new  era — that  of  the  restoration  of  ecclesiastical 
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discipline,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in  all  its 
rigour.  The  nuns  committed  to  the  flames,  in  the 
middle  of  the  cloisters,  the  poems  of  Ronsard  and 
Baif,  with  the  gauds  and  ornaments  that  had  taken 
place  of  woollen  and  sackcloth ;  and  where  the 
cords  of  the  lute  and  the  songs  of  the  profane  had 
so  long  echoed,  were  now  heard  the  solemn  har- 
monies of  the  Gregorian  chant. 

The  reform  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  made 
a  great  sensation.  Louis  XIII.  had  succeeded  to 
Henry  IV.,  and  with  him  devotion  had  taken 
place  of  gallantry.  When,  in  1626,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  nuns  obliged  the  commu- 
nity to  separate,  one  party  removed  to  Paris, 
and  inhabited  the  house  of  the  order  in  the  Rue 
St.  Jacques,  whilst  the  other  continued  to  dwell 
in  the  house  in  the  fields.  A  new  species  of  conse- 
cration grew  up  around  the  old  abbey,  and  science 
was  now  personified  in  the  illustrious  family  of 
the  Arnaulds.  First  came  Arnauld  d'Andilly,  and 
then  Antoine  Arnauld,  the  immortal  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne — one  the  brother,  the  other  the  nephew 
of  the  abbess.  Letters,  the  arts  and  sciences,  all 
the  knowledge  and  the  professions  which  honour 
or  elevate  humanity,  had  their  representatives 
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at  Port-Royal :  Lemaitre  de  Sacy,  Lancelot, 
Nicole,  Philippe  de  Champagne,  and,  last  of  all, 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  his  times,  Pascal. 
There,  while  some  administered  the  personalities 
of  the  abbey,  and  laboured  to  re-establish  its  for- 
tunes, others  tilled  the  ground,  like  simple  hus- 
bandmen; they  composed  books  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth — books  which,  two  hundred  years 
later,  were  still  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  education. 
.Port-Royal  des  Champs  became  a  school,  and  the 
greatest  nobles  of  France  aspired  to  the  honour  of 
having  their  children  brought  up  there.  Amongst 
these  children,  the  son  of  an  honest  burgher  of  La 
Ferte  Milon,  was  Racine.  Two  successive  queens 
of  France  took  the  abbey  under  their  protection ; 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  devoted  a  portion 
of  her  pages  to  it,  in  her  romance  of  "  Clelie." 

In  this  humble  and  peaceful  retreat,  separated 
by  a  narrow  space  from  all  the  clamour  that  sur- 
rounded the  throne  of  Louis  XIV.,  lived  these 
persons,  objects  of  admiration  and  respect  as  long 
as  virtue  and  science  shall  be  honoured  amongst 
men ;  and  to  this  day  these  illustrious  dead  seem 
yet  to  live  in  the  picture  of  the  "  Holy  Supper," 
where  Philippe  de  Champagne,  having  to  paint 
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the  apostles,  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than 
choose  for  his  models  the  pious  recluses  of  Port- 
Royal. 

The  Jesuits  set  to  work  silently  to  undermine 
an  edifice  which  they  did  not  dare  to  storm.  With 
this  view,  the  books  issuing  from  the  learned  pens 
of  the  recluses  were  subjected  to  a  minute  exami- 
nation, and  in  them  they  contrived  to  detect  the 
germs  of  an  alarming  heresy.  The  famous  book, 
"De  la  Frequente  Communion,"  became  the  signal 
for  a  persecution,  which  was  to  be  laid  at  rest  only 
in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  abbey.  Its  author, 
Antoine  Arnauld,  was  forced  to  fly,  to  save  him- 
self from  prosecution,  and  his  relatives  and  friends 
were  pointed  out  to  the  public  indignation  as 
enemies  to  God  and  the  King. 

Then  were  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  famous 
names  of  Jansenists  and  Molinists.  Jansenius, 
Bishop  of  Ypres,  had  written  a  book  in  justifi- 
cation of  St.  Augustine's  doctrines,  in  opposition 
to  the  Jesuit  Molina;  hence  these  names,  which 
embodied  a  subtle  and  fatal  distinction,  and  which, 
in  reviving  the  scholastic  disputes  of  the  middle 
ages,  tended  to  separate  into  two  opposing  parties 
the  followers  of  a  common  faith. 
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Once  stigmatized  with  the  first  of  these  epithets, 
the  Monastery  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  was 
stricken  to  its  foundations,  and  never  recovered; 
that  name  was  the  black  flag,  planted  by  an  enemy 
on  its  walls. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.,  whose  confessors  were 
Jesuits,  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  powerful 
party  which  had  obtained  from  him  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  blotted  out  with  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  one  of  the  glories  of  his  reign, 
by  forbidding  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal  thenceforth 
to  receive  noviciates.  It  was  his  will  that,  with 
the  survivors  of  that  glorious  community,  all  which 
remained  of  the  institution  itself  should  descend 
into  the  grave.  The  nuns  had  hitherto  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  education  of  a  few  girls  of  noble 
families;  these  girls  were  snatched  from  them. 
They  had  some  possessions  derived  from  the  piety 
of  illustrious  patrons,  and  an  edict  was  issued 
which  assigned  this  property  to  the  community  of 
Paris.  They  had  confessors  who  possessed  all 
their  confidence — venerable  old  men,  who  had 
shared  in  the  splendour  of  the  abbey  ;  these  eccle- 
siastics were  prosecuted,  flung  into  dungeons,  or 
forced  to  fly  the  kingdom. 
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But  the  enemies  of  Port-Royal  were  not  yet 
satisfied.  So  long  as  the  abbey  should  exist,  the 
Jesuits  could  not  sleep  in  peace.  Pere  le  Tellier, 
the  King's  confessor,  daily  repeated  to  him  that 
the  only  means  of  ensuring  his  salvation  was  to 
break  up,  through  an  act  of  his  sovereign  will,  a 
haughty  community,  which  had  been  formerly 
protected  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  This  last  ar- 
gument was  an  unanswerable  one  with  Louis,  who 
held  in  horror  all  recollections  of  the  Fronde. 

The  abbey,  however,  was  still  standing  in  the 
autumn  of  1709 ;  but  it  was  little  better  than  a 
ruin,  on  whose  crumbling  walls  might  be  read  the 
terrible  effects  of  the  vengeance  of  a  sect  which 
never  yet  forgave  its  enemies.  Of  the  eighty 
nuns,  which  it  formerly  possessed,  twenty-three 
only  remained ;  for  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  coin- 
cidence, the  monastery  and  its  inmates  seemed 
hastening  together  to  a  common  tomb.  One  more 
summer  had  now  elapsed — how  many  of  the  nuns 
were  destined  to  look  upon  another? — how  many 
to  witness  even  the  return  of  the  leaves  ?  It  would 
have  soothed  them,  in  their  deep  distress,  if  aid 
and  consolation  could  have  reached  them  from 
without; — but  no:  to  declare  for  them  was  to 
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incur  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  even  their 
nearest  relatives  were  obliged  to  refrain  from  visit- 
ing them.  Such  was  the  will  of  Louis  XIV. 

At  length  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  grew  in- 
dignant at  their  very  resignation,  and  forthwith 
fulminated  against  them  the  terrible  sentence  of 
excommunication :  then  the  courage  of  the  poor 
nuns  gave  way.  A  world  of  feelings,  an  order  of 
ideas,  which  no  longer  exist  in  our  days,  must  be 
revived  ere  we  can  be  made  fully  to  comprehend 
the  sufferings  of  these  women,  when  suddenly  de- 
nied the  practice  of  those  pious  duties  which  had 
formed  their  entire  existence :  no  priest,  to  speak 
peace  to  their  sorrows  and  pardon  to  their  sins — 
the  confessional  empty  —  no  ceremonies  —  no 
mass  —  day  and  night  the  altar  deserted  —  the 
church  mute !  They  still  repaired  mechanically 
thither ;  as  if  they  had  hoped  that  God,  in  his  in- 
finite mercy,  would  work  a  miracle  in  their  favour, 
and  that  there  might  rise  up  before  them  at  the 
altar  one  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastics  who  slept 
the  sleep  of  eternity  within  a  few  paces  of  its  foot. 
Alas !  vainly  did  they  light  the  tapers,  and  deck 
the  altar  with  the  freshest  flowers  of  the  season — the 
ftltar  was  still  lonely,  and  still  the  church  was  mute ! 
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By  a  host  of  ties,  these  sainted  women  were  bound 
to  the  dwelling  in  which  were  centered  all  their 
joys  and  sorrows — all  their  knowledge  of  the  past, 
and  all  their  hopes  of  futurity.  Their  lives  were 
comprised  in  their  church,  their  garden,  and  the 
burial-ground  of  those  who  awaited  them  in  the 
tomb. 

Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  in  1709,  as  the 
nuns  rose  for  matins,  strange  sounds  seemed  to 
reach  their  ears,  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
abbey.  The  noise  was  like  the  dull  and  measured 
tread  of  a  body  of  horsemen,  mingled  with  the 
motion  of  wheels,  as  of  many  carriages.  With  a 
vague  presentiment  of  evil,  the  sisters  were  about 
to  enter  the  chapel,  when  an  old  servitor  of  the 
abbey,  breathless  with  speed  and  blanched  by 
fear,  stood  before  them :  he  approached  the  ab- 
bess, to  whom  he  spoke  long  in  whispers.  While 
listening  to  his  narrative,  the  brow  of  the  abbess 
retained  its  wonted  serenity ;  it  was  only  when 
turning  toward  the  nuns,  and  raising  her  voice  to 
address  them,  that  her  words,  though  full  of  gen- 
tleness, betrayed  the  deep  emotion  that  shook  her 
within. 

"  My  daughters,"  she  said,  "  follow  me  into  the 
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great  hall,  where  Monseigneur,  the  Lieutenant- 
general  of  Police,  waits  to  communicate  an  order 
from  the  King.  We  will  *  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's.' " 

A  deep  terror  fell  upon  the  hearts  of  the  nuns. 
The  day  had  by  this  time  begun  to  dawn,  and  they 
could  see  that  the  inner  courts  were  filled  with 
detachments  of  French  and  Swiss  guards.  Trem- 
bling and  bewildered,  the  sisters  entered  the  great 
hall  of  the  chapter.  It  had  once  been  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Philippe  de  Champagne,  por- 
traits of  the  abbesses,  and  splendid  decorations; 
but  the  ravages  of  time  had  now  little  to  shew  but 
worm-eaten  pannels  and  disjointed  window-frames. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  chamber,  on  a  raised 
platform,  amidst  the  glare  of  torches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  military  array,  stood  Monseigneur  de 
Voyer  d'Argenson.  He  made  a  sign  to  the  nuns 
to  be  seated,  and  unfolding  a  parchment  sealed 
with  the  arms  of  France, — "  I  am  here,"  he  said, 
"  to  execute  a  measure  of  severity.  You  have  dis- 
obeyed the  King,  and  he  is  not  to  be  braved  with 
impunity ;  still  his  Majesty  has  remembered 
mercy.  Hear  the  decree  issued  by  the  King  in 
council !"  Then  he  read  that  fierce  decree,  die- 
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tated  by  the  Jesuits,  which  expelled  the  nuns 
from  their  monastery,  and  ordered  that,  after  their 
departure,  the  buildings  should  be  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  their  site  surrendered  to  the  plough. 
By  the  terms  of  this  edict,  the  very  grave  was 
robbed  of  its  right  of  sanctuary,  and  the  bones 
buried  in  the  cemetery  were  ordered  to  be  disin- 
terred. From  the  29th  of  October,  1709,  the 
famous  community  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs  was 
no  more. 

The  reading  of  these  last  directions  was  followed 
by  a  long,  deep  groan,  and  then  a  silence,  as  of 
death,  fell  on  the  hall : — it  seemed  the  last  sigh  of 
the  old  abbey,  and  the  blood  curdled  in  the  very 
veins  of  D'Argenson  himself.  It  was  almost  as  if  the 
nuns  had  passed  suddenly,  and  at  once,  from  life 
unto  death — so  pale  and  inanimate  was  every  face, 
and  so  motionless  every  frame  :  between  the  au- 
dience of  flesh  and  blood,  seated  in  the  worm- 
eaten  stalls  of  the  chapter,  and  the  figures  in  effigy 
on  the  cracked  walls,  there  appeared  but  little 
difference. 

At  length  a  voice  arose,  as  from  the  depth  of  a 
tomb — it  was  the   abbess  who   spoke  : — "  Mon- 
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seigneur,"  she  said,  "  I  and  my  daughters  are 
ready.  When  must  these  things  be  ?" 

"  On  the  instant,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  are 
twenty-three  nuns,  and  at  the  convent  gate  stand 
twenty- three  carriages,  which  will  convey  you  to 
twenty-three  different  monasteries,  where  you  will 
end  your  days.  You  have  an  hour  for  prepa- 
rations and  farewells." 

"  My  children,"  said  the  abbess,  with  a  voice 
that  rose  clear  and  distinct  amidst  the  sounds  of 
tears  and  distress — "  follow  me !" 

The  nuns  obeyed,  resumed  their  rank,  and 
issued  from  the  hall.  They  traversed  the  court 
amidst  the  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  made  way  for 
them  with  respectful  commiseration,  until  they 
reached  the  church.  There  the  sisters  knelt 
down ;  and  the  gates  being  closed,  the  abbess, 
with  a  voice  full  of  majesty,  gave  out  the  first 
verse  of  the  109th  Psalm,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity took  up  the  next  in  chorus.  The  song  at 
first  was  faint  and  faltering — shaken  by  anguish, 
and  stayed  by  tears;  but  as  the  swelling  basses 
of  the  organ  rose  to  the  vaulted  roof,  the  voices  of 
the  nuns  revived,  and  they  found  those  inspired 
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accents  which  are  no  longer  sounds  of  this  lower 
earth,  but  made  the  music  of  the  first  Christians 
when  the  hymn  of  praise  rose  from  the  burning  pile. 

The  hour  had  long  passed  when  D'Argenson, 
annoyed  by  the  non-execution  of  his  orders, 
directed  that  the  doors  of  the  church  should  be 
forced.  The  satellites  of  D'Argenson  entered  the 
choir,  forced  the  nuns  from  their  stalls,  and  placed 
them  in  the  carriages.  The  villagers  from  the 
neighbouring  hamlets,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
tidings  of  the  work  of  destruction,  knelt  and  wept, 
and  strove  for  fragments  of  veils  and  vestures,  as 
the  relics  of  martyred  saints. 

At  length  silence  descended  on  the  abbey.  The 
next  day  the  work  of  demolition  began,  and  the 
ancient  monastery  was  levelled  with  the  ground ! 
Such  are  some  of  the  particulars  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Port-Royal  des  Champs. 

Of  the  poor  nuns,  mostly  aged  and  decrepit 
women,  many  died  a  few  days  after  their  arrival 
at  their  destined  monasteries ;  the  hardships  of 
their  separate  journeys,  at  an  advanced  time 
of  the  year,  joined  to  their  anguish  of  mind, 
soon  ended  their  sorrows.  But  their  enemies 
were  not  yet  satisfied ;  they  beheld  the  veneration 
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with  which  the  country  people  visited  the  ruined 
remains  of  the  abbey  and  the  cemetery.  Accord- 
ingly the  gardens  and  walks  were  demolished,  the 
foundations  of  the  house  were  ploughed  up,  and 
the  dead  were  torn  from  their  graves,  that  not  a 
vestige  might  remain  where  the  institution  had 
stood — that  the  memory  of  it  might  be  clean 
blotted  out  from  the  things  that  had  been — that 
no  devotional  feelings  might  be  associated  with 
the  view  of  the  place  where  so  much  religion,  so 
much  goodness,  and  so  much  learning,  had  once 
flourished,  and  where  the  purest  friendships  had 
existed,  which  made  the  spot  sacred  to  hundreds 
of  human  beings. 

The  police  at  Paris  seized  all  prints  or  drawings 
that  could  preserve  a  recollection  of  Port-Royal. 
The  Jesuits,  having  once  gained  their  object,  were 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  all 
that  could  make  it  known  that  there  had  once 
been  Jansenists  in  France.* 


*  What  detestation  of  the  Jansenists  was  instilled  into  the 
education  of  the  Bourbons  may  be  supposed  from  the  fol- 
lowing story,  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  of  the  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XV. :  reading  of  the  crimes  of  Nero,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Ma  foi,  c'e"toit  le  plus  grand  sce'lerat  qui  fut  jamais ;  il  ne 
lui  manquoitque  d'etre  Janseniste." 
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THE  MONASTERY  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

THE  two  institutions  that  made  the  most  sen- 
sation in  France,  both  privately  and  politically, 
during  the  times  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  were 
those  of  La  Trappe  and  Port-Royal  des  Champs. 
Every  one  had  either  a  relation  or  a  friend  in  one 
or  the  other  of  these  establishments.  Of  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  M.  de  Ranee,  Abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  enough  has  been  told,  but  a  little  more 
may  be  added,  to  describe  the  institution  itself, 
which  was  called  by  many  "  The  Tomb  of  La 
Trappe." 

The  monastery  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, under  the  auspices  of  St.  Bernard,  the  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux.  After  many  ages  had  elapsed  from 
its  first  institution,  it  had  declined  to  a  state  of  the 
most  scandalous  corruption.  Many  of  the  monks 
lived  by  robbery,  and  committed  assassinations  on 
the  passengers  who  had  occasion  to  traverse  their 
woods.  The  neighbourhood  shrunk  with  terror 
from  the  approach  of  men  who  never  went  abroad 
unarmed,  and  whose  excursions  were  marked  with 
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bloodshed  and  violence :  "  The  banditti  of  La 
Trappe"  was  the  appellation  by  which  they  were 
most  generally  distinguished. 

Such  were  the  men  amongst  whom  M.  de  Ranee 
resolved  to  fix  his  future  abode.  He  went  alone 
into  this  company  of  ruffians,  every  one  of  whom 
was  bent  on  his  destruction.  Plans  were  formed 
to  waylay  and  assassinate  him;  but  Providence 
frustrated  these  plans.  The  account  of  the  lives 
of  the  Trappists  is  curious,  shewing  the  steps  by 
which  these  men  were  gained  over  to  religion,  and 
how  so  wonderful  a  change  was  effected  in  a  com- 
munity. The  same  ardour  and  vehemence  of 
character  which  had  distinguished  the  Abbot  of 
La  Trappe  in  the  world,  now  characterized  him  in 
the  cloister. 

The  situation  of  the  monastery  was  well  adapted 
to  De  Ranee's  views.  It  .was  not  far  from  Evreux, 
in  Normandy.  In  descending  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Maurice,  the  traveller  found  himself  in 
sight  of  a  dark  forest,  extending  further  than  the 
eye  could  reach,  over  an  immense  tract  of  country. 
The  whole  of  the  way  through  the  forest  was  inex- 
pressibly dreary,  only  diversified  by  a  few  solitary 
dilapidated  chapels,  and  here  and  there  a  few  de- 
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caying  crosses  raised  by  pious  hands.  Pursuing  a 
path  through  these  dense  forests  for  some  hours, 
an  opening  in  the  trees  presented  itself  on  the 
overhanging  brow  of  a  hill,  the  descent  of  which 
was  clothed  with  wood,  and  so  perpendicular  as  to 
appear  impracticable,  till  led  by  the  guide  to  a  zig- 
zag path  hollowed  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock.  A 
death-like  stillness  and  silence  reigned  all  around, 
and  directly  below  was  a  long  and  steep  valley,  so 
narrow  and  thickly  wooded  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

This  valley  was  interspersed  with  eleven  lakes, 
the  waters  of  which  were  completely  stagnant,  and 
their  hue  dark  and  dismal.  They  were  connected 
one  with  another  in  two  circles,  forming  a  double 
moat  about  the  monastery.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  venerable  Abbey  of  La  Trappe  appeared 
rising  in  the  centre;  but  during  morning  and 
evening,  the  exhalations  from  the  waters  were  so 
thick,  that  only  its  dark  grey  towers  appeared 
above  the  curling  vapour,  or  the  deep  tone  of  its 
bell  announced  to  the  traveller  that  he  had  reached 
his  journey's  end.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  situa- 
tion in  the  whole  world  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  awe  than  that  presenting  itself  on  the  first 
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view  of  the  Monastery  of  La  Trappe.  The  author 
of  the  account  of  La  Trappe  as  it  then  existed, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  compares  the 
sensation  on  the  first  view  of  it  to  the  feeling  ex- 
cited by  the  immediate  presence  of  death. 

In  descending  the  steep,  difficult  and  intricate 
by-paths,  the  traveller  again  lost  sight  of  the 
abbey,  till  he  had  actually  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill.  Then  emerging  from  the  trees,  the 
following  inscription,  immediately  before  him,  ap- 
peared in  stone-work,  above  the  grate  of  the  con- 
vent : — 

"  C'est  ici  que  la  mort  et  la  ve"rite, 

Elevent  leurs  flambeaux  terribles ; 

C'est  de  cette  demeure  au  moiide  inaccessible, 
Que  Ton  passe  a  1'eternit^."  * 

Over  the  gateway  was  a  statue  of  St.  Bernard : 
he  held  in  one  hand  a  church,  in  the  other  a  spade  ; 
the  emblems  of  devotion  and  labour.  Round  the 
court  of  the  convent  were  the  offices,  granaries, 
stables,  mill,  &c.  Such  was  the  external  appear- 
ance of  La  Trappe. 

The  austerities  practised  within  were  all  con- 
nected with  a  spirit  of  mortification.  The  food  of 

*  Mr.  Fellowes,  in  his  account  of  La  Trappe,  mentions  this 
same  inscription,  when  he  visited  it  in  1817. 
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the  monks  was  vegetables,  water,  and  bread,  and 
those  in  small  quantities ;  neither  meat,  fish,  eggs, 
nor  butter  were  allowed.  Their  cells  were  small, 
and  contained  only  a  bed  composed  of  knotted- 
straw  rope,  a  rug,  a  few  books,  and  a  human  skull ; 
and  when  any  one  appeared  near  his  death,  he 
was  placed  on  a  bed  made  of  dust  and  ashes  on  the 
brick  floor,  there  to  expire.  An  unbroken  silence 
was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  monastery, 
except  during  one  hour  on  Sunday,  when  a  con- 
vocation was  held  on  religious  subjects;  but 
nothing  like  general  conversation  was  ever  per- 
mitted, and  consequently  each  member  was  nearly 
as  much  insulated  as  if  he  alone  existed  in  the 
universe. 

Some  facts  connected  with  this  institution,  though 
strictly  true,  can  scarcely  be  credited.  None  but 
the  abbot  and  prior  knew  the  name,  age,  rank,  or 
even  the  native  country,  of  any  of  the  different 
members  of  the  community.  Every  one,  on  taking 
the  vows,  assumed  a  name ;  and,  with  his  former 
appellation,  the  monk  was  supposed  not  only  to 
abjure  the  world,  but  every  recollection  or  memo- 
rial of  his  past  life.  Often  have  persons  of  the 
same  name  and  family  lived  together  without  sus- 
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peering  it,  till  the  name  on  the  grave-stone  of  the 
dead  betrayed  the  truth  to  the  survivor. 

Out  of  the  many  extraordinary  stories  known 
as  facts,  of  what  occurred  at  La  Trappe,  here  is 
one : — A  youth  of  great  religious  promise  entered 
himself  at  La  Trappe ;  his  piety  and  his  great 
austerities  edified  the  whole  society:  at  last,  he 
fell  into  a  slow  decline,  a  monk  was  appointed  to 
attend  on  him,  and  the  youth  died.  About  a  year 
after,  one  of  the  monks  saw  him  who  had  attended 
the  youth,  in  the  burial  place,  in  meditation  near 
his  tomb :  no  more  notice  was  taken  till,  ten  years 
after,  the  monk  died,  when  his  gravestone  un- 
folded the  secret,  that  it  was  his  only  son  whom  he 
had  wept,  and  whom  he  had  attended  unknown  to 
himself. 

The  hardships  undergone  by  the  monks  appear 
almost  insupportable  to  human  nature :  their 
heavy  woollen  clothes  were  never  changed  or  taken 
off,  night  or  day,  summer  or  winter ;  they  were 
not  allowed  to  warm  themselves  in  winter  at  a  fire. 
The  Abbe  de  Ranee  turned  away  a  novice,  as  not 
having  the  spirit  of  the  order,  because  he  observed 
him,  in  weeding,  put  by  the  nettles,  to  prevent 
being  stung.  The  common  hall,  where  they 
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assembled,  both  in  their  private  and  public  readings, 
was  hung  with  paintings  of  the  most  awful  descrip- 
tion :  the  representation  of  a  corpse — the  same  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  also  as  a  skeleton — 
a  soul  in  purgatory,  and  another  writhing  in  the 
flames  of  hell — these  were  amongst  the  principal 
subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  deaths 
occasioned  by  these  rigorous  austerities,  there 
were  seldom  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
mates in  the  convent.  The  brethren  might  be 
classed  under  three  different  descriptions:  the 
monks,  properly  speaking,  who  were  all  priests, 
and  who  wore  a  white  woollen  dress;  the  lay 
brothers,  who  took  the  same  vows,  but  who  acted 
as  servants  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  monastery, 
and  who  were  distinguished  by  a  grey  cowl  and 
gown ;  and  a  third  class,  called  the  "  freres  donnes," 
who,  for  some  particular  vow,  retired  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  without  adopting  the  monastic  habit, 
though  conforming  to  all  the  rules  prescribed  in 
the  convent. 

When  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  have  been  asked 
for  what  purpose  they  chose  this  seclusion,  their 
answer  was — "To  glorify  God,  to  repent  of  our 
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sins,  and  to  pray  for  the  unhappy  world  which 
prays  not  for  itself." 

The  life  of  the  Abbot  of  La  Trappe  is  worth 
reading,  from  its  curiosity :  three  different  accounts 
of  him  are  published  in  French.  He  was  one  day 
asked  why  he  alone  enjoined  so  many  austerities, 
which  no  other  order  in  the  Catholic  religion 
practises.  His  opinion  was  that  no  man  could 
safely  neglect  "  his  own  peculiar  call."  "  Whether 
we  be  called  to  missions,  with  the  Jesuits ;  to  acts 
of  mercy,  like  the  order  of  Charity ;  to  enlighten 
the  world,  like  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur ;  to 
preach,  like  the  Dominicans;  to  humiliation,  like 
the  Minimi ;  or  to  contemplation,  like  the  order  of 
the  Visitation ;  I  still  honour  the  work  of  the 
Lord  in  them  all,  and  recognise  from  my  heart, 
that  there  is  one  body  and  one  spirit,  even  as  ye 
are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  us  all." 

The  history  of  De  Ranee  is  one  of  the  most 
poetical  of  the  century  of  Louis  XIV. ;  it  is  a  story 
full  of  fierce  hates  and  loves,  burning  passions,  great 
ambitions,  and  should  have  been  told  in  verse  by  the 
pen  of  Lord  Byron.  De  Ranee's  character  was  one 
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such  as  Lord  Byron  loved  to  paint  We  are  told 
of  his  genius,  his  courtly  manners,  and  that  he 
possessed  that  refined  raillery  which  the  Gram- 
monts  and  the  wits  of  those  days  gloried  in. 
Byron  would  have  well  described  his  worldly  loves, 
his  great  resolves,  his  deep  repentance.  Some 
authors  have  doubted  the  truth  of  that  part  of  his 
story  relating  to  the  Duchess  de  Montbazon ;  but 
there  is  in  reality  no  doubt  of  its  being  true, 
from  the  circumstances  being  named  in  a  public 
trial  of  that  time,  illustrative  of  another  "  Cause 
Celebre,"  and  by  that  mention  never  having  been 
contradicted  by  the  families  of  De  Ranee  and 
Montbazon,  though  this  publication  issued  from 
the  press  of  the  official  courts  of  judicature. 

The  whole  history  of  De  Ranee  proves  that  he 
had  resolved  that  the  human  race,  in  his  followers, 
should  expiate  his  crimes  by  their  austerities,  and 
that  a  death-bed  of  peace  on  sackcloth  and  ashes 
should  secure  to  himself  an  immortality  in  a  world 
to  come,  a  world  which  he  had  scoffed  at  the  very 
existence  of  during  all  the  early  years  of  his  life,  and 
(oh,  still  deeper  in  iniquity !)  had  attempted  and 
succeeded  in  leading  others  to  scoff  at,  by  incul- 
cating atheism  and  incredulity. 
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LOUIS  XIV, 

Born,  1638;  died,  1715. 

THE  death  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  may  be  called 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
From  that  time  the  King  was  his  own  prime 
minister,  and  he  thought  to  rule  the  state  despo- 
tically ;  but  he  was  by  turns  ruled  himself,  not  by 
one  but  by  many.  The  agitation  of  the  realm 
since  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.  had  produced  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  agitation,  in  the  genius 
which  it  had  called  up  in  every  department. 

The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  the  most  pros- 
perous possible.  Colbert  was  minister,  and  the 
best  of  ministers ;  and  his  generals  held  the  first 
rank  in  Europe  as  to  reputation.  The  talents  of 
Louis  were,  in  fact,  rather  below  mediocrity  ;  but 
he  possessed  the  great  power  of  forming  his  man- 
ners and  character  upon  a  good  model,  and  of  ad- 
hering to  it,  which  is  often  more  valuable  in  the 
conduct  of  life  than  the  very  greatest  abilities.  By 
nature,  he  was  a  lover  of  order  and  regularity  ;  he 
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was  prudent,  moderate,  secret,  the  master  of  his 
actions  and  his  tongue.  For  these  qualities  he  was 
indebted  to  nature — education  had  done  nothing 
for  him.  He  had  a  passion,  however,  or  rather 
a  foible — namely,  vanity,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
a  love  of  glory.  No  flattery  was  too  gross  for  him  ; 
incense  was  the  only  intellectual  food  he  imbibed. 
His  creatures  had  abundant  opportunities  of  apply- 
ing large  doses  of  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
of  prostrating  themselves  before  him,  of  assuming 
an  air  of  utter  nothingness  in  his  presence,  and 
of  attributing  to  him  the  praise  of  every  scheme 
they  had  invented. 

The  King's  love  of  sieges  and  reviews  was  an- 
other form  of  this  his  only  enthusiasm — his  passion 
for  himself.  A  siege  was  a  fine  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  himself;  and  at  reviews,  his  fine  per- 
son, his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  that  air  of  dig- 
nity which  he  possessed,  enabled  him  to  play  the 
first  part  with  great  effect.  His  whole  conver- 
sation fell  on  his  campaigns  and  his  troops ;  and 
however  tiresome  this  became,  it  was  redeemed 
by  the  majesty  and  propriety  of  his  expressions. 
His  mind  ran  on  small  matters ;  he  was  inces- 
santly occupied  with  the  minutiae  of  military 
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affairs — clothing,  arms,  &c. ;  but  he  told  a  story 
better  than  any  man  of  his  time. 

His  frequent  changes  of  residence  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  number  of  arti- 
ficial distinctions,  by  which  he  kept  the  courtiers 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  anxiety  and  expectation. 
It  was  the  fashion  to  request  to  accompany  him, 
to  ask  for  apartments  at  Court,  and  the  courtier 
was  elated  or  humiliated  accordingly  as  these 
favours  were  granted,  Louis  XIV.  not  only 
knew  how  to  keep  his  courtiers  alive  to  a  sense  of 
the  distinctions  he  granted,  but  he  had  a  faculty 
of  personal  observation,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
royalty.  The  absence  or  presence  of  any  one  was 
noticed ;  in  his  own  mind,  he  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  these  things.  When  he  was  asked  for 
anything  for  a  person  who  was  seldom  seen,  he 
would  say,  "  I  do  not  know  him ;"  or  for  one  who 
came  rarely  to  court — "  He  is  a  man  I  never  see  ;" 
and  these  sentences  were  final.  He  had  spies  and 
reporters  everywhere,  and  of  all  classes.  All  let- 
ters by  post  were  opened  with  extraordinary 
dexterity  and  promptitude;  and  sometimes  the 
letters  themselves  were  laid  before  the  King.  The 
secrecy  with  which  this  department  of  espionage 
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was  conducted  was  impenetrable.  Neither  secrecy 
nor  dissimulation  was  difficult  for  the  King ;  he, 
however,  piqued  himself  on  keeping  his  word,  but 
gave  it  rarely.* 

Louis  XIV.  was  the  model  of  a  king,  for  repre- 
sentation— the  very  hero  of  addresses,  petitions, 
levees,  reviews,  and  festivals.  In  all  personal  mat- 
ters he  was  perfect ;  there  was  a  grace  in  all  he 
did,  a  precision  and  refinement  in  all  he  said,  that 
rendered  an  attention  from  him  a  distinction  ;  he 
knew  the  value  of  it,  and  may  have  been  said  to 
have  sold  his  words — nay,  even  his  smile,  even 
his  looks.  He  spoke  rarely  to  any  one ;  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  brevity  and  majesty :  no  harsh 
word  ever  escaped  him ;  and  when  he  repri- 
manded, it  was  done  with  an  air  of  kindness.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  been  polished  to  the  very 
limits  of  his  nature ;  no  one  better  marked  the 
distinctions  of  age,  merit,  and  rank,  in  his  mode 
of  reception.  His  manner  to  women  was  most 
respectful ;  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  never  replaced 
it  as  long  as  he  was  speaking  to  them.  To  men 
of  rank,  he  took  off  his  hat  for  a  moment;  and 

*  See  Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  ix. 
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with  those  of  inferior  degree,  he  contented  him- 
self with  touching  his  hat.  When  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  he  exhibited  the  same  manner  as 
when  with  the  ladies ;  but  all  this  time  his  pride 
shone  in  his  eyes — his  looks  proclaimed  his  sove- 
reignty over  everything  and  everybody  round  him, 
to  that  degree,  that  the  most  intrepid  were  awed 
by  them ;  and  in  whatever  moment  of  his  life  he 
was  beheld,  his  appearance  proclaimed  him  ab- 
solute and  a  king. 

The  service  of  the  palace  was  like  clockwork, 
which  was  no  small  inconvenience  to  the  courtiers, 
who  were  obliged  to  be  in  particular  saloons  or 
galleries  at  certain  hours  of  their  masters  day. 

Louis  treated  his  servants  with  favour  and  con- 
sideration, and  their  influence  over  him  was  great. 
He  was  particular  in  ascertaining  with  what  atten- 
tion they  had  been  treated  when  sent  of  a  message. 
He  used  to  relate  with  complacency  that  he  one 
day  sent  one  of  his  footmen  to  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
bazon,  Governor  of  Paris,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
one  of  his  chateaux,  and  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
royal  servant,  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
The  Duke  made  the  servant  sit  down  to  dinner 
with  him,  and  when  he  departed,  accompanied 
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him  to  the  door,  in  honour  of  his  master;  and 
this  act  of  base  servility  greatly  pleased  the  King. 

There  must  have  been  something  very  imposing 
in  the  expression  of  Louis's  countenance,  and  the 
majesty  of  his  deportment :  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony, it  was  necessary  to  be  accustomed  to  him, 
not  to  be  overawed  by  these  looks  of  royalty.  When 
harangues  were  made  to  him,  his  own  answers 
were  models  of  propriety,  and  were  often  conceived 
in  an  agreeable  tone  of  compliment.  On  gayer 
occasions,  he  was  graceful  and  easy ;  all  was  grand, 
decent,  and  noble,  animated  by  an  air  of  gaiety 
and  good-humour,  which,  joined  to  his  handsome 
appearance,  made  his  manner  irresistible.* 

Louis  XIV.  excelled  in  sports  and  exercises: 
he  loved  the  air,  lived  much  out  of  doors,  and  was 
the  best  shot  in  France.  He  used  to  follow  the 
stag  at  Fontainbleau,  after  he  broke  his  arm,  in  a 
caleche  drawn  by  four  ponies,  which  he  managed 
at  full  gallop  with  admirable  skill.  Connected 
with  his  fondness  for  shooting,  was  his  attachment 
to  dogs,  of  which  he  used  to  keep  seven  or  eight  in 
his  apartments,  and  feed  them  himself. 

His  turn  for  magnificence  and  splendour  was 
*  See  Saint  Simon's  Memoirs. 
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extensively  imitated ;  it  spread  all  over  court,  camp, 
and  city,  and  reduced  the  nobility  to  poverty  and 
difficulties,  which  the  Duke  de  Saint-Simon  says 
the  king  foresaw  and  calculated  upon,  to  second 
his  own  purposes  of  subjugating  the  grand  seigneurs 
of  France,  by  means  more  artful  and  more  certain 
than  the  violent  measures  of  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

The  death-bed  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  as 
fine  a  piece  of  acting  as  any, other  of  his  life. 
Louis  died  as  he  had  lived,  with  all  the  grace  and 
decorum  he  loved  in  his  brightest  moments.  His 
addressses  to  his  friends  and  attendants  and  to  the 
little  Dauphin  were  so  studied  and  perfect,  that 
the  description  of  them  produces  the  effect  of  a 
well-acted  play ;  every  person  present  was  in  tears. 
He  was  long  dying;  when  he  appeared  at  the 
worst,  the  courtiers  deserted  his  apartments,  and 
flocked  about  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  When  he 
rallied,  the  reaction  was  sudden,  and  the  Duke  was 
left  alone.  In  his  last  days  on  earth,  the  King 
shewed  great  strength  of  mind,  but  with  it  ex- 
hibiting to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  that  passion  for 
admiration  which  had  been  his  characteristic 
through  life. 

At  a  quarter-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning 
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of  the  1st  of  September,  1715,  Louis  XIV.  breathed 
his  last  When  the  event  was  known,  the  first 
"  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre"  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  cried  out  three  times  from  the  balcony — 
"Le  Roi  est  mort!"  then  breaking  his  cane  in 
two,  he  took  another,  and  cried  out  — "  Vive 
le  Roi !"  The  clock  of  Versailles  was  stopped  at 
the  time  at  which  the  Bang  expired,  and  remained 
so  until  the  death  of  his  successor. 

The  body  of  Louis  XIV.  was  transferred,  nine 
days  after  his  death,  to  Saint-Denis.  The  pomp 
of  his  funeral  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  the 
rejoicings  of  the  people ;  they  erected  tents  near 
the  road-side,  where  they  laughed  and  sang,  calling 
out,  that  the  houses  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  set  on 
fire  by  the  torches  of  the  funeral  procession.  Mas- 
sillon  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  Louis  le 
Grand ;  the  people  pronounced  their  eulogium  in 
a  different  manner. 

Many  panegyrites  have  celebrated  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  but  none  have  succeeded  so  well  as 
the  Cardinal  de  Maury.  "  This  King  had  at  the 
head  of  his  armies,  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg, 
Catenat,Boufflers,  Crequi,  Montesquiou,  Vendome, 
and  Villars;  Colbert,  Louvois,  and  Torcy,  were 
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called  to  direct  his  councils ;  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue, 
and  Massillon  informed  him  what  were  his  duties ; 
Vauban  fortified  his  towns ;  Riguet  constructed  his 
canals;  Perrault  and  Mansard  built  his  palaces; 
Puget,  Girardon,  Poussin,  Le  Sueur,  and  Le  Brun 
embellished  and  ornamented  them ;  Le  Notre  laid 
out  his  gardens ;  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Qui- 
nault,  La  Fontaine,  La  Bruyere,  and  Boileau  en- 
lightened his  reason  and  amused  his  leisure  hours ; 
Montausier,  Bossuet,  Beauvilliers,  Fenelon,  Huet, 
Flechier,  and  the  Abbe  Fleury  brought  up  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  With  this  brilliant 
"  cortege"  of  immortal  geniuses  is  Louis  XIV. 
surrounded  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 

"  Should  any  one  pretend  to  argue  that  such 
advantages  come  by  chance,  which  in  one  age 
produced  so  many  persons  of  all  degrees  of  talent, 
I  would  answer,  in  applying  to  Louis  XIV.  a  re- 
flection of  Sully's  with  regard  to  Henry  IV. : — 
'  It  is  to  the  King  that  belongs  the  praise  due  to 
a  good  government;  for  good  subjects  are  never 
wanting  under  any  king ;  but  kings  are  often  want- 
ing to  good  subjects.' " 
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THE  reader  will  draw  his  own  conclusions,  ac- 
cording to  the  temper  of  his  mind  and  character, 
from  these  sketches  and  facts  of  the  times  and  society 
of  Madame  de  Sevigne ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  must 
remember  the  vices  of  the  times,  as  an  excuse  for 
those  of  individuals.  If  the  politician  is  struck 
with  the  corruption  of  public  life  during  that 
period,  the  crime  was  in  the  times,  not  in  the 
nation,  for  a  worse  picture  is  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  that  respect,  during  the  corresponding 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ;  reigns  that 
were  produced  by  a  revolution,  and  that  again 
created  a  revolution.  In  one  respect,  revolution 
acted  differently  on  French  history,  and  produced 
that  iron  grasp  with  which  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV., 
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and  since  then,  Napoleon,  governed  France ;  all 
these  persons  having  been  formed  and  educated  in 
times  of  excitement  and  faction,  revolution  and 
bloodshed. 

The  Christian  philosopher  will  condemn  the 
immoral  conduct  and  the  bigotry  that  succeeded 
to  the  corruption  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. ;  but  then,  again,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  England,  Italy,  Spain,  or  Germany  could  not 
tell  a  better  story  in  the  private  lives  of  the  persons 
about  their  courts.  In  one  respect,  France  differed 
from  them :  the  great  world  of  politics  and  ambi- 
tion, of  passions  and  dissipation,  of  selfishness  and 
worldly  interests,  such  as  ever  has  existed,  and 
does  now  exist  in  the  world  of  civilized  nations, 
was  then  organized,  classed,  and  had  a  leader  in 
Louis  XIV.  Kings,  queens,  ministers,  and  leading 
persons  have,  in  fact,  so  much  to  answer  for,  that 
were  those  in  power  to  possess  tender  consciences 
and  weak  nerves,  they  would  never  act  at  all,  did 
they  consider  their  responsibility.  During  this 
time  in  France,  out  of  a  mass  of  iniquity,  the 
virtues  of  individuals  rose  from  the  multitude  who 
followed  to  do  evil;  their  virtues  shone  forth  in 
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splendour,  and  their  faults  remain  like  specks  on 
the  sun,  which  do  not  affect  its  glory ;  and  there 
were  virtues  practised  in  France  that  were  very 
striking. 

The  gratitude  of  children  to  parents  knew  no 
bounds,  when  those  children  had  received  a  good 
education ;  and  friendship  was  a  virtue  of  every- 
day use.  The  friendships  of  those  days  were 
warm,  constant,  and  faithful;  friends  gave  their 
fortunes  and  influence  in  prosperity,  their  time  and 
consolation  in  sickness  and  adversity.  Few  buts 
and  ifs  are  to  be  found  in  their  description  of  each 
other,  and  they  publicly  acknowledged  their  ad- 
miration and  liking;  at  the  time  when  "1'esprit 
etoit  une  dignite,"  "Tamitie  etoit  une  devoir." 
Not  only  was  friendship  considered  a  duty,  but 
the  greatest  consolation  and  softener  of  calamity ; 
an  affair  of  the  heart  and  of  the  imagination,  and 
not  a  race  of  skill  and  strength  in  political  or  pro- 
fessional life. 

The  lover  of  literature  with  justice  admires  the 
days  of  Le  Grand  Monarque ;  the  lover  of  wit  de- 
lights in  them ;  and  the  artist  or  admirer  of  pictu- 
resque effect  finds  a  hundred  striking  scenes  to  rest 
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his  imagination  upon : — Moliere  reading  his  plays 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  or  to  La  Rochefoucauld ; 
Mademoiselle  visiting  the  Queen  of  Sweden ;  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  assembled  round  the  bed  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet;  or  in  tragic  life,  the 
death  of  Turenne,  the  history  of  Madame  de 
Ganges,  or  that  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of 


THE    END. 
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